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PREFACE- 


A — 

^ Tee folloTring pages contain a description and history 
X of eveiy object of archaeological or monumental interest in, or 
about, Shdhjah^nltb^d or Modem Delhi: beginning with the 
Bite of the semi-mythical Tndra-prastha, the capital of Yndlsh- 
thira, which dates back to the year U50 E. G, and concluding 
with the tomb of the Emperor Akbar IL who died ia the vear 
A. D. ^ 


The order of description is, essentially, one of chronology, 
but where an important building has been locally associate 
with othurs of a later period,—not being specimens of 
any school or style ofarchiteetnre—I have grouped them toge- 
ther for the advantage of travellers who may visit these placea 
For e^cample, the description of the tomb of Ni'ziLm-nddin is 
immediately followed by those of the tombs of Jahdnadl 
Begain, the Emperor Muhammad Shah and Mfrzd JahanMr. 
son of Akbar 11. 


The labour of collecting materials for such a work aa 
this, will be duly appreciated by those who know the scattered 
state of the authorities where they are to be sought* It is 
impossible, however, to write the arebseoiogy of any part of 
India, without being under deep obligation to the invalu¬ 
able researches of General Cunningham ; and he who 
undertakes to write the archmology of Delhi must constantly 
seek for light in the pages of Syed Ahmed Khan’s interesting 
w’ork on that subject To both these gentlemen, lam under 
great obligation To RSi Jiwan lAl, Honorary Magistrate, 
Delhi, 1 have to offer my warmest acknowledgments ; lie very 
kindly placed at my disposal his rare collection of books and 
sketches, and but for his continued and valuable assistance, 
this work w'ould never have been written. 


C. S. 

LudAtana, 22nd September 1876. 
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To the ev0i locrcasiti^ DurobCT of tfUToUeTS who niiiiusllj 
Tiait Selbi, the foliodiary of itiDeraocy will prove useful:— 

Ist (ittu. Visit the Jaixi'a Mosjid of Modern Delhi, (p, 250 jwst), the 
Klili Masjid, (p. 1+9 post). Ldl Qil'ah, (p. 21G post), and 
the imperial bnlldings in it (pp. 22l>-237 post), the 
Zinatb-ul-M asajid, Mp. 261 post), the Souehri Mosjid of 
Bosban-uddautah in Cbandni Chavk Cp. 2€Gpost), and 
the tomb of Qbiizl-addia £hda (p. 2C3 post). 

£nd day. Visit Asoko's pillar, (p. 120 post), the ruins of F^rodlbdd, 
(p 123 post), Puraoa Qil'ah, (p. 24 post), its mosque, (p. 
190 post), and tower (p 193 post), the tomb of 
Nizam-uddla and the adjoiuing tombs, (p. 103 post), the 
Mausolettm of Humayuu, (p 202 post), and the tomb of 
Ehko Xh^n^D, (p. 21+ post). If possible the travolii^r 
should visit Tughlaqdbdd, (p. 89 pi>st), 

3rd day. Visit the Jantar Maatar, or the Observatory, (p 269 post), 
the Mausoleum of Safdar Jang, (p 278 post), and from 
here ride out to Hauz Kims, (p S3 post), and theoce to 
the Qutb Min dr, (p 58 post), the tomb of Qu tb Sahib, 
(p 17+ post), of ^Lhao, (p. 79 post), and the mosque and 
tomb of JorntUl, (p 171 post). 

Visit the tomb of Sultan 6b£ri, (p, 70 post) in the morn¬ 
ing, and in the afternoon, the mosques of Khirki, (p 
15+ post), Begampur, (p. 156 post), and the tombs of 
the ^yyad Kings, (pp, 159-161 and 19G). 


4tk day. 


IXTRODUCTION. 


Isi tho forby^five square miles ol comparative waste which 
is now enclosed by the villages ofTughlaqdbdd, Mahrauli,Chand- 
rdotiandthe left bank of the river Jumna, thirteen capital cities 
have appeared and disappeared, the sites of which, with but one 
exception, are either marked by ruins or indicated by tradi¬ 
tion. About fiilteen centuries before the Christian era, Vudlsh- 
thira founded tiio great Pandava Empire and built his capital 
on the left bank of the Jumna and called it Indraptastha (p. 1 
For thirty generations imperial authority continued in 
his family and the dynasty, which followed that of the traitor 
Visarwa, held sway in the capital of the Pdtidavas for 500 years, 
and Mr’os&ucceedod by tbe Gotaina-\'aiisas. One of the Gotaraas, 
Sarup Data by name, supposed to be a lieutenant of the 
ruler of Kanaiij, founded a city which he called Dilli (p. 10 
/josf) alter his superior lord, lloja Delu. The Gotamos 
were succeeded by the dynasty founded by DharradJiaj, or 
Dhamidhar. Tho last king of li ne was defeated by the Kohi Raja, 
w-ho in his turn was oveicoine by the ruler of Ujain, whose au¬ 
thority passed into the hands of tho J<^i dynasty of 
Saniandar Pal. The Jogis were succeeded by the 
Baraiteh Rajas (Oudh), and the Baraitehis were followed 
by the Fakir dynasty. The Fakirs gave way to 

Belawal Sen, and the power of the Sens was crushed 
by Deb Singh Kohi, of Siwalik, who was expelled from Dilli 
by Anang Pal L, the founder of the Ton-war family. Anang 
Pal L rebuilt Dilli in 731 A D., and Anang Pal 
IL, one of his successors, re-populated that city in 1052 
A. D. For a period of nearly 792 years Dfllf ceased to 
be tho capital of Northern India, and this period ia supposed 
to extend from the conquest of that place by the ruler of Ujain 
to its re-peopling by Anang Pdl 11, 

The Chohans defeated the last of the Ton-war Rajas in 
1151 AD., and when the last of the Ghohans, Prithiraj, 
otherwise known as Rai Pithora, became the para¬ 
mount power in Northern India, he built a fortwduch is known 
after him as Qil'ak Eai Pithora, (p. 30 In the year. 
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IKTRODUCTIOM', 


1191 A. D, Dfllt was Snally conquered by the Muhammadans 
under Qutb-udd'in Aibek, and the Hindu Empire in North¬ 
ern Hindustan was for ever extinguished. The first eight 
Bovereigns who succeeded Qutb-uddfn Aibek reigned in Qifah 
Riii Pitliora, which they adorned with a mosque and 
palatial build ingSj of which vre still possess more or less credible 
acoounta (pp. .ir-SS But Kai Qubad, the tenth king and 
grandson of the illustrious Balban, built a palace at Kilokheri, 
also kuown as Naia Shahr <p. posl), to which place bo 
removed his court, and which his successor Jaijil-uddm Khilji, 
for political reasons, fortified and improved (p. 82 post). 'AH- 
uddiu Khilji, the nephew of Jalal-uddin, who succeeded his 
uncle on the throne of Delhi after a short residence 
in Qirah Eai Pithora, built a fort at Siri w-hich became the 
capital of the Delhi Empire. In the year 1321 A. D. Qutb’ 
uddin MuHrik Shah, the younger son of 'Ala-uddin Khiljf, 
was as^ssinated by ths infamous Khusrau Kh<in, who assumed 
the insignia of royalty in the palace of Hazd,r Sathiin, in Sir'i, 
Ehusrau however, waa defeated and killed by Ghiils-uddin 
Tughlaq Shah, who removed the seat of his government from 
Siri to Tuglaqabad (p. 89 His son and successor built 

Adilabad (p. 98 west) within a short distance of the capital of 
his father, andafewyeais later he enclosed Qila'h Hal Pithora 
and Siri and gave the new city the name of Jahanpanah (p. 
99 post). His cousin and successor, Firoz Shah Tughlaq, 
abandoned the old capitals of his ancestors and built tfa^ city 
of Fir02abad (p. 123 post). The invasion of India by Timur 
was a death-blow to the prosperity of Firozabdd, and the in¬ 
firm Sayyads, who aucceeded to the authority of the warlike 
Pathans, wore not wanting, in tbeir Iiumble way, in the ambi- 
tionwhich leads Eastern Kings to commemorate tlieir names 
by founding new cities. The first Sayyad King built Khizra- 
bSid (p. 159 post), and his son and successor 

gave his name to Mubarikabad (p. 159 i>osf). The 

Lodis, Avho succeeded the Sayyads, have left no memo- 
rials of their rule in Delhi. Balilol, the founder of 

the D^di dynasty, lived in Siri, and his son, the famous Sikan- 

dar, after a ^ort reign in tiie old capital, removed 
to A^ra. When Babar overcame tlie Lods at Fanipat 
he left Delhi in charge of a lieutenant and retained 
the seat of his government at Agra, His son, Humdyun 
was defeated by the Afghana under Sher Sfidh, 
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as expelled from India and lived in exile for U years, B*^foro 
his expulsion from India by tlio Pathans, Himityilu commenced 
the building of the city of Din Panah |p. 184 po-f')- When 
Slier Shdh took posses»ioii of Delhi, he fullowed the example 
of his predecessors, and founded a new city which he called 
Shergarh or Delhi Sher ShaM (p. 187 imt). In the year 
1546 A. D, his son, Salim Shah Sur, built the fort of Saiim- 
garh on an island in the Jumna. 

In 1555 A B. llumyii'm defeated the Pathans and re¬ 
covered the Empire of Delld, About six ivionths after his 
victory over the Pathatis Iluraayiin. died at Din Paiiali and 
was succeeded by bis eon Akbar b, who lived and died at 
Agra, His son, Jahdugir, continued to reside in Agra, and 
after his death Shdh JaliAn removed to Delhi and 
built Shahjahanabad ^p- 341 which continued to be 

the capital of the Empire till its conquest by the 
British on the 1 1 th September ISO-l. 


There is hardly another fo rty-fi ye square miles of ground on 
earth of more interest to the studenta of history than that 
which has supplied the materials of thi.s work* It includes 
the site of an Empire which rose and fell before the dawn o! 
history ; and here also stand tlie pillars of Asoka, with inscrip¬ 
tions over two thousand years old ; here may also b© seen the 
renowned Iron Pillar, the precise age of vdiich may not be 
known, but the antiquity of which is undoubted ; here was 
made the permanent conquest of lIiadHSt[in by ^e Muhain- 
madans, and from Delhi, whether aa Qil’ab Rai Pithora, Naia 
SUahr, Slrf, Tughlaqabad, Firozabad, Sher-garh or bhah- 
laLinabdd, the Muhammadan Emperors of Hindustan issued 
their commands, and with the name of that city the name 
of their Empire was for ever identified, 


A few words are necessary to explain the most approved 
grouping of the Archceological remains of India so far as 
they relate to Delhi 

I mart di.pos« of tl» " Hmda Period" with the remark, 
that no enUte apeeimen of ancieat Hrado arohiteture is now 
o^” “ or about Delhi. And as rogsid, the different 
styles of Jtuhninmadan arehiteoture they may ha olassod iii 
the following order i— 






isthoductios. 



vi 

L The Ghori Patbaiii from A. D. 1191 to 12S9, ivith 
oTerlapping courses, ogee pointed arches and high front 
walis to inasjidB; specimens : Masjid QuT vat*iil*isltini, Al- 
tamsh's Tomb. 

IL The Khilji Pathau, from A, D, 1289 to 1321, with 
horse-shoe arches and elaborate decorations ; specimen ; the 
Al^ Darwdzah. 

III. TheTughlaqPathan,from A,D. I331tol450,stucco 
Paihan pointed arches with sloping walls of great 
thickness, plastered domes on low necks ; specimens ; Tomb of 
Tughlaq Shah, and the Masjids ot KhAn JahdrL 

IV* The Afghan, from A D. 1450 to 1555, with thin 
perpendicular walls, domes on tall octagonal necks. " Colour,” 
writes Cunningham, “ was eitenaively employed forbothingide 
and outside decorations, glazed tiles were also used afterwards 
during the reign of the Sur family. The stucco omameutation 
was given up and a much richer and more lasting efiect was 
obtained by the use of difierent coloured stones.” Specimen ; 
QUa’h Kohnah Kasjid. 

T, The early Mogbal, from A, D. 1556 to 1628, with 
Persian domes on tall cylindrical necks. '* A peculiar charac¬ 
teristic of this period,” writes Cunningham, was the more 
general use of glazed tiles,” Specimens Humdyun's Tomb, 
the Nlll Buij. 

VI. Thelate Moghal, from 1628 to 1750, with decorations 
consisting of mosaic pattern in stones and glazed tiesi. 









































Indraprastha or Indrapat*— The earliest archseejogy 
of Delhi carries us back to the heroic but eem>mythical 
fljt'e of Kint» Yuilislulura which, by ttie consent of the Icarnca, 
is sviowsed to belong to the fifteenth ceiiturj^ before tlie 
Chrii^irn era. No inemorkl of Delhi, or of ihe cities which 
successively bore that name, can be oompiae without some 
account of that ancient city with which its history is so 
intiinatolY connected— of Indraprastha, the city of ^ud^h- 
Sira/soWtime his capital, f‘ 

early Pdndu dynasty, and subsequently the capital of North- 

ern iudisL 

The histoiy of Indraprastha, or whatever reliable tliep 
k in it, will be found in the Indrapat Hahdtam and m 
the tweat epic of Mahd Bhdrato, which has immortalised the 

Lracf thl Pdndavasand the ^en 

at one time held paramount authority m Qmdustan, and then 
divided the cUivali-Y oftheir country m themterneeme struggle 
which Uiey carried on for supremacy in Bharat-Tar^ha. 

Once upon a time there lived a Baja Dushyanta, who 
married Sokuntald, the daughter of a sage ; 
marriage was BbArat, who conquered the regions of Hindus^ 
fan 'which were lono* afterwards called Bhdrat-Tarshaj or tho 
wuntry of Bhdrat. Hast,in, the founder of Hastindpur, w^ tbe 
son of Bhdrat, and Hast in was the father ofKuru, and Kura 
w'ls the father of Sdntand, who “ w^s the greatgrandiather of 
the men who fought in tho war of Bhdrata. 

S^ivati. Oathed<,,th ofSiatanlhe 
sucMedatl by tU children of bis second mnrrisM bKSOsB 

f'^ri-ivAc hid taken a dreadful vow (hence called 

“ the dreadful”) that be would not deprive them of their right 
^ thedrcaaiui ; Bhishmas half-brothers 

^ecSed hU fatht nod rten this Kijs -8^“^ “ 

bill tribe of the Hinialayaa, he was succeeded by his younger 
brother whose name was Vichitra-vfryst 

S the daughter of the King of Kasi, butdied childless. And 
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when he was dead^ Vydsa, a kinsman of tlie queen mother^ 
raised up sous for the royal house of Hostmapur. Vyasa had 
three sons : by the first widow of Yichitra-virya he had a son 
who was bliud, and was caJlcd Dhritarashtra, and by the 
second widow he had a sou who was pale, and was called 
Pandu, and he bad a son by a maid servant, who was called 
Vidura. Dhvitarashtra was set aside because he was blid, 
Vidura because he was stave born, and Panda succeeded to 
the Raj. 

Panda had two W'lTea and their names were Kunti* and 
Madrl ; Kunti had three sons, vib., Yudiniktliira, Bhima 
and Arjuna ; and Madri had two sons, tib, NalEula and 
Sahadeva. 

’When Panda died, Dhrifcardshtra bocame the ruler over 
Bharat-varsha ; he married tbe princess Gandhara, and hod a 
family of sons who were called Kauravas after their ancestor 
Kuru, and the sons of Pindu were called Fandavas after 
their father. 

The eldest son of Dfaritar^htra was called Duijodhana, 
and chief aiuon^ hts brethren was Duhsasana, and the Kau¬ 
ravas and the Pandavas lived at Ilastinapur. It came to pass 
thatowin^to family feuds, Dhritar^htra advised the Pauda- 
vas to ofo to Varatiavatafor some time,” and he said, "after 
that, I will recall yon /' and in course of time tliey were recall¬ 
ed to Hastindpnr. But " after many days" Dhritarashtra 
desired tlie Fandavas to go to Khd-ndava-pmstha, and take 
possession of their share of the Rdj, and Yudlshthira went to 
the country on the banks of the Jumna, “and collected such 
a number of inhabitants that the city resembled the city of 
India, and the city was named Indraprastha.”! 

Blit the origin of this name has been differently accounted 
for: according to some, the city was dedicated te India and 
called after him, while according to others, it indicates the 
city where India gave a prast!i<i (forty-eight double hand¬ 
fuls) to the poor; on the other hand, philologists, who 
prefer to follow Professor Wilson, muintaiu, that Indra- 
prastha signifies the plain of Indra, the word pj'ostha, means 

* Shu ia mpposetl have been the (laughter Sura, the gnuijfiit1i«r ot 

KniiiliiiH. 

t Xiifl Jamaa now -over a. mils £rota tU-e supposed ait^ of ludl^prashba. 
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anything spread out and extended/’ and hence an open 
spaee. This interpretation is popular with the comtnon 
people who, to tliis day, continue to call the walled city of 
Indxapat, Indra-ha-Khctd or the plain of Indra. 

Indraprastha is supposed to Iiave been founded about 
the year 1450 B. C., a data which receives the sanction of 
General Cunninghaiu’s authority, who, on grounds which 1 
need not reproduce here, considers it “ mo re w'ortliy of credit 
than any other Hindu dates of so remote a period" 

Authorities are again divided as to tho probable date 
when Indraprastha amtceeded Hastiiiapur as the capital of 
Northern india, Hastiiulpur,* having been submerged by the 
Ganges in the reign of Das twin, the seventh king from Yudisli- 
thira, Dastwiinwcut in search of a capital in tho South country, 
and established Iiimself there for a time ; he, however, 
returned afterwards to Indi-aprastba, aud made it the capital 
of the Piindu empire. According to the Vishnu Purdna, 
Nichakra, the sixth king from Yudishthira, removed the capital 
to Kausambi, "in consequence ofHastinitpur being washed 
away by the Ganges,” but tradition inclines to the opinion 
that the transfer of the seat of the Patidu empire fioiii Hiisti- 
ndpur to Indraprastha occurred some time in the thirtoenth 
century before the Christian era, iu the reign of Bdja Dast- 
wau, also know^u as Rdja Nilmi. 

For thirty generations, in direct descent from Yudishthira 
to Kashimnka fh e., from tiie 15th to the 7th century, B. C.), 
Indraprastha continued the capital ot the Paudava Kiij, and 
it is not unlikely that wlien Visarw^a, the military minister 
of the last Panda Baja, with whom he was connected by 
blood,” usurped royal authority, that Indraprastha lost the 
ascendancy w'hich she had acquired in the afFairs of Northern 
India. But she stiU continued the capital of three successivo 
dynasties ; of the Vlsarwas, who numbered fourteen persons ; 
of the Gautamas, who were fifteen, and May liras, who'were 
nine, the last of whom, Rdj Pdl or Rangpll, invaded 
!&umacn and was slain by Sukwanta, tho Kdja of that 
place, and Indraprastha wms annexed to the Kaj. Twelve 
years later, Sukwanta himself was ovcrcoma by ^iknunaditya, 


• Axcrditigto difl Gth afld the filh generationfl iiftor tin 

MjiM BUirata. 
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ISTD^APaASTHA Oft IKDEAFAT. 


tbe Etija of T7ja,in, who OTerthrew the Pa&du aovereignty 
and the era ot i'udListbir^”'* 

Long before its conqut^fc by the Kumaon E4|ftj Indra- 
prftstha had probably ceased to exist as a city of any import* 
anoe. Luring the reigns of the powerful Guptas, Palibothra 
was the capital city of the paramount state in Northern India, 
Greek writers, more or less conversant with Northern India, 
were ignorant of the existence of I ndraprastha, Arrian notices 
Mathura by precisely the same name it bears now, but 
he knew nothing of Indraprastha, nor does Fabian mention 
her name, although he traversed the country from Kdbul to 
Mathura in 400 A. D.t 

Colonel Tod'a references to “Indraprastha or Lelhi,'’ which 
BO constantly occur in his notice of the Pandavas, would lead 
one to suppose that the writer entertaiued no doubt of the 
identity of the two cities; he even goes the length of calling- 
Siintanu " sovereign of Delhi,” regardless of the fact that the 
name of Delhi does not occur for centuries after Siintanu 
had ceased to leign. 

"Whatever might be the weight of the doubts attaching 
to the origin of the name or the date of the foundation of 
Indraprastha, the probable site of this ancient city is less 
open to question. But the certainty on the subject is due 
not to the presence of any ruins or architectural remains) 
or to the authority of any record-^bufc to tradition, and to 
tradition alone, 

Mr, feeler believes that the site of Indraprustha is 
more distinctly indicated than that of IIasti^^lpur ; on the road 
to the Qulh, he says, tliere are"' a number of desolate heaps, the 
debris of thousands of years, the remains of successive capitals 
which date back to the vciy dawn of history ; and local 
tradition points to these sepulchres of departed ages as the 
sole remama of the Rdj of the sons of Pdndu, and their once 
famous city of Indraprastha.” I have not been able to find 


* ColoniJ Tod evidently refena here to Uis loimder of tho Samvat. 
t Elliot'* letter to the Secretary, Arctueological Society, Delhi, Part » 


mth 

iluiL V. 
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any authority for this statament, either in tradition or history. 
Squally 'H'itliout authority docs Colonel Tod write of the 
" monuments of Indraprastha,” of " the memorials of (her) 
fern I or grandeur,” or, when residing in the mausoleum 
of ^afdar Jang, describes it as standing “amidst the ruins 
of IndmprEistlia, several miles from inhabited Delhi.” 
Of Palibothra, though its site is ho]>eiessiy lost in 
the mist of Grecian names and Grecian geography, 
we sc-em to know more in other respects than of the 
city of Yndishthiia. Wo are told that it was 80 fur¬ 
longs long and 15 broad, that it was surrounded by a ditch 
w hich took up sis: acres of ground and was 33 cubits deep, 
that the walls of the city w ere adorned with 570 towers and 
64 g:ites, and that the “ ditch w’as for the defence of the city, 
and the reception of all the filth issuing from thence.” 

Xo ruins or “ the dehris of tliousands of years” mart 
the ground where Indraprasiha once flourished ; even on 
its supposed site, cities have since appeared and disap¬ 
peared ; and although ttadition points to the walled village of 
I ndr qjat as the inheritor of the name and a portion of the site 
of Iiniraprastha, the extent of this ancient city cannot now 
he as'x:‘rtuined. It is generally believed to have occupied the 
extensive piece of ground which covers the site of Indrapat, 
and stretches northward to the Delhi gate of modern Delhi. 
General Cunuiugham would fix its Eouthem boundary at or 
about Huiudyi5n*s tomb, and its northern at the K.otlah^ of 
Firozsliah ; these limits have the disadvantage of not including 
the sacred ghat ot Xigainbodli, so intimately connected with the 
city of Yudishthira. 1 am disposed to place the northern boun¬ 
dary of Indniprastha between the northern and southern boun¬ 
daries of modern Delhi ; and to fix it, on the authority^ of 
tradiiion, at the north- eastern end of the street called Danbs, 
— almost in the very heart of the modem city. The subject, 
however, is completely involved in fables and doubtful 
tradition, and it is impossible to write on it with greater 
confidence ; with so little of reliable materials before us, it 
w'ould be idle to answer the questions, as some wfriters have 
endeavoured to do, as to whether Indraprastha was equal in 
sbsc to Lai Kot or smaller than the Fort of Pritliirdj ? 

hfr. Wheeler’s dcHcription of Hastindpur might, without 
any objection, be applied to ludraprastha : that, it 'was a city of 
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huta and brick built housei?, with a palacu of similar construc¬ 
tion '* with some pretension, to strength, oil occupied by a 
nondescript population" of herdsmen, mechanics, cultivators, 
petty shopkeepers and retai n ers. 

Of the festivities which took place in Fndrapraatha, we have 
sounding and elaborate accounts in the Mdha Bbarul^, but we 
have no description of the city itself We read of splendid 
double-storied pavilions provided for the Rojas who attended 
the ceremony of Rajasilya (the bau^ration of an independ¬ 
ent Edjft), exagge_rated descriptions of the walls and the orna¬ 
ments ot the pavilions ; we are told that, on this 'occasion, 
“ the whole city of Indraprastha resounded with the chanting 
of Vedic hyiniis”—we hear of the “ wonders" that were seen in 
the city on that occasion, but we learn nothing of the city 
itself ^ 

During the short but prosperous reign of Yudiahthira, 
Indraprastha might have eclipsed “the glories of Hastinapur,” 
nevertheless it was the second city of the empire. After the 
war ofMdhd, Bh^mta, Yudishthiramade his triumphal entry into 
Hastinipur as the capital of Bhdrat-vaisha ; it was there that 
he performed the horse saoriSce, Aawart^edha, and it was there 
also that he dinded his empire, giving Hastindpur to 
Parikshit, the son of Arjuna, and Indraprastha to Jujutsu the 
only surviving son of Dhritarashtra. ' ' ' 


Nigambodh—Tradition assigns to two spots, on the 
banks of the Jumna, the honor of being the only 
contemporary memorials of Indraprastha : mz. the ffhat 
of Nigatn^dh and the Hindu temple known as Niiichatri. 
ihe size of the ghat, as it existed at the time of Yudiahthira 
we have no means of knowing ; but we may safely accept 
the tradition which places it m the vicinity of Fort Solfm- 
garb, and in front of the gate of the modern city of Delhi 
which beam ite name. It was here that Yudishthira, after 
performing the horse^ sacriaee, is said to have celebrated 
the Aow, and five thousand years ago, according to mytho¬ 
logy, that Brahma, having suddenly lost the memo^ of 

Boplarf 
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the sacred books, recoTered it bj plimginw into the waters of 
the Jumna; hence, the origin of the name wijich .consists of 
two iTOrds, Nigoim, signifying the Ved, and Bodak, knowledge. 

The buildin^^ which now stand on tho grounds of this ghit 
do not go farther back into antitj^uity than a period of 
about a hundred and thirty-seven jeare. It was in the year 
1737 that the Hindus were permitted to erect rooms here, 
building which still eHst and extend in front of the Nigam- 
bodh Gate, to the north, in the direction of the K.ela 
Ghdt Gate to about twenty yards, and to the south 
down to the bend of the Jumna, in front of what was once 
known as the Caltnitta Gate of Delhi. The new ghats con¬ 
sist. of low, open-pillared stone built rooms, sometimes with 
walls only on two sides, and with stone steps leading to tho 
water ; the rooms are irregularly built, both as regards their 
diniensione and the distance to which they extend into tlie 
river, or at w'hich they stand from the walla of the modern 
city. 

The ^Targhalf or the place of cremation, is to the south of 
the Niganibodh Gate ; a wall still marks the spot where the 
Hindus used to burn their dead before the Mutiny of 1357, 
It is now closed for purposes of cremation. 

'Hiere is a gathering of Hindus at the Nigambodh every 
morning; fairs are held here on Sundays, on the first 
and the fifteenth of every Hindu mouth, every day while the 
sun continues in the sign of Virgo, and during the whole of 
the month of KaUth ; at full moon, and the eclipses; at the 
festivals of Dewali, the two Daseras, thd Rath Jathra, Janam 
Ashtami and Nursing ChaudaSu 


Nilichatii.—The temple known as Nilichatri stands on 
the Jumna and is about five minutes walk to the south 
of the Nigambodh, and within thirty paces of the North 
Gate, and the Bahddur Shlhi gute (both now closed) of 
fort Salimgarh. Near this spot xudhisthira, after celebrat- 
i^ the h(ym, had erected a temple of which the memoty alone 
live^ The present temple is generally believed to have been 
built in the year 939 Hijri, (1532 A. 1).) by Humdytin, 
£inperor of Delhi, 'who used it ns a pleasure house. He is 
also said to have ornamented its roof with tho enamelled stones 
of a more ancient building, X am disposed, however, to agree 
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with Patidit Eashesliar Ndth. who h supported by no less an 

authority than General Cunuingbam, that the temple, as 

now stands, was built by the Mahrattas during their short 
occupation of Delhi. In 1036 Hijri, {1618 A. D.) JaMngtr 
arrived at Delhi on hia way to Kashmir, and put up an 
inscription on atone in some conspicuous part of the teinpJe, 
as it then stood, and two year^ later, on his return from Kash¬ 
mir, he left a Bimilar memorial of his visit; the atones are 
no longer in oiiatence. English translations of the inscriptions 
are given below i— 

(I) O, The Kevealcr 1 

"W ben the King of the seven Climes, Ntir-uJdlio JaMnglr BAdaMh 

Gh£zt purpo^ to travel io the paradise-iLke Kashmir, from his capital, 
Agra, this verge came to hia inspired tongue: 

God is Great 1 

The [raprompUi of JahdnglT SMh Akbar, 

What a graceful place [the dver] of delight. 

The seal of the Dweller in Panidise,* 

The I4lh yniar of the raign of Jayiuglr, corresponding with 102S 
[HIjrl] 

(II) 0, The Protector! 

"Wiiaii the Emperor, the Prelector of the world, returned from 
Kashndr—the grateful to the heart—and honored with his presence 
this place of grace, be ordered that this verse should also be engraved: 

God is Great! 

XTuinjiLyQD Sh£h son of^bdli Bihar, 

Hia pure blood is [dmwii] from the SAhib Qirdtn [Amir Tlmdr ] 

The sixteenth year of the propitious reigu of Jabdugfr, corres¬ 
ponding with 1030 [HijrL] 

That the present temple stands oq the site of some 
more ancient building, may or may not be true; if it 
was at one time the pleasure house of Hurouydn, we know 
nothing of the date or the means of its subsequent posses¬ 
sion by the Hindus, unless, indeed, it was made over to them 
by the Mabaratta conquerors of Delhi, as it is generally sup¬ 
posed to have been. 


* The title of namifun after hi» du^lh. 
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From the road 'which runs between SaUmgarh and Nili- 
chatri, the spectator cau only see the pyi'amidal roof of the 
ktter, tile back of the temple being completely lost iu the 
bed of the new road, and the roof has the appearance of a small 
enamelled pyramid placed on the northern side of the roa<L 
The Ixise of this pyramid is about 14 feet square, resting on an 
ornamental hand about two feet wide, and covered with ena¬ 
melled atones representing Howers, gi-otesque forms, half-human 
figures, with the wings and tall of a peacock; the stones, 
however, are so arranged as to join the tail of a bird to afiower, 
or the upper part of a human figure to some other object with 
which it could not possibly*' have been associated hy the 
original builder. 'I’he band on which the pyramid stands 
is not seen all round it, as with the back of the temple 
a fourth of the band is lost in the road. The side of 
tlie pyramid which faces the road is covered with small blue 
enamelled stones ; ou its opposite, or the river side face, there 
are bright coloured enamelled stones representing ornamental 
designs of fio-wei-s and leaves. The greater portion of the 
eastern face of the pyramid is covered 'with blue enamelled 
stones relieved, here and there, 'n itli stones of a brighter colour i 
and the western face is covered with stones representing 
dowers and ornamental designs, but chiefly flowers. 

Seven steps from the road take the visitor down to the 
floor of tlie temple. The temple itself, which consists of a 
single room, is 14| feet square and, to tlie apex of its 
py^ramidal roof, about 50 feet high ; it is built of the common 
stone of the country, with plain granite pillars marking 
off the two doors in the north wwll, the only entrances into the 
shrine; the doors are about 5 feet 7 inches high, and 2 
feet 9 inches mde. On the right of the temple, there is a side 
room for the use of tlie priest In the centre of the temple, 
there is a ling covered with cloth; there are also several small 
marble idols j a couple of bells hang from the centre of the 
roof, and are mug during prayers. A niche on the back wall 
of tlie room is lighted up in the evening with small earthen 
lamps,* 


* “ IJntj ” in ita primitive Jicceptation ia. aigHi ft mark j th.^ p^afl<int.rj 

cf the \nltlcr jtekrts of ImJiSi frtill use mtmtlcd uf atone w tW tmar'k of the 

bivJuiij J, D. CuimiDgfialnji liMTi 
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pilli *—We are Still ttoading on speeuIatiTO groimds. 
and the solution of the diffiealty svi^sted to the Delhi 
Archteoiogical Society by Sir Henry Elliot, as to " when 
Delhi succeeded to Indraprastlia;’ b still involved in 
doubts, which all the learned labor that has since been 
devoted to the question, has not helped us in clearing 
up. No contemporary record of this suoeemon exists ; but 
we may accept it as historically true, that in the first 
century after the Chnstiau era, Vikram^itya of Ujain 
invaded the territory that once Avent by the name of 
Iiidraprastha,—then occupied by its Kuinaon conqueror, 
Sukwanta—and armesed it to bis own kingdoin.f Whether 
the name Dilli was then substituted for that of 
Indraprastha, or by a course of events uoknoAvn to history 
it superseded that of the capital of Yudishthira, it is impossible 
to decide. Acceptiuir it as a fact, that there is no mention 
of Dilb till its occupatiou by Vikinmadltya, that Is about 78 
A, D., then it is not possible that its name M-as known to any 
of the Grecian historiaus who have given an account of lodia. 
Neither is it mentioned in the later records of the historians 
of the Muhammadan mvasions, ivluch bring us down to the 
eleventh century of the Ctiristian era. It w.as not the capital 
of VikramAditya who came from Ujain; it was not the capital 
of tlie powerful Guptas (78 to 3t9 A. D.l ■ nor of the great 
kings of Kanauj (550 to 650 A. D.)* it was not known to the 
Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian and Hwen Thsang who visited 
the country and its neighbourhood (600 to 640 A. D.) ; nor 
was it famous enough to attract tlie cupidity of Mahinlid 
of Ghazni, or the notice of the historians of bia ludiati 
coQ{[ueetSw A1 Birdni, who has the credit of “ presenting a 
picture of the MussaUuan knowledge of India at the end of the 
tenth century," who “ lived many years in ludia and leanit 
Sanskrit in the time of Mahmud's mvosiou," never men¬ 
tions DLIii.| He had heard of Kanauj, Mahura (Mathura) and 
Ybanesar, and in giving the distances of several important 


* KnawD 2 A Billi to Hiiadii and ns D?hU to ^luhAmmiudan, 

The nutllonzf^d Bpellini;^ luuler Punjab GovmLin^ut NotlHcntbn 104^ Ibi Dmni- 
twr 1&74, £i D^lbi. 

t Acoortiing to Mr. Talboja Wha? I<‘Tj it ceOried to tw ft rdyal nlidcld for 
C^nturfeB on its conquest bj frorni tho Ivumaott Itijar 

when ft was by Aimiig the luunc oE DelEii that 

of IndrnpT^ba. 1 prefer to fuUow G^ncial CmmingbRmp whose opinion i& 
flupjxirted by all reliable native autboritieR. 
t ElIiot'B Kiiftory of ludL^ Yol in, 42. 
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cities from Kanauj, he notices Mimt, P^nipat^ aud Kaithal, 
but does not notice Dilli, ’Utbi, the author of tiie Tdiikh 
Kawifnf, par extcUence the historian of Mahmdd, was not 
aware of tbe existence of anj such place, although four 
great cities in its neighbourhood had been sacked "by the 
Oliazuavi conqueror. 'Utbf describes the passage of the 
Jumna, the <»pture of Mathdra, the conquest of Kanauj, 
but be had eTidently not heard of Dilli. With so much of 
historical neglect to account lor, it is impossible to resist the 
inference that when Mahmiid of Ghazni invaded India, Dilli 
was an obscure town. 

Before I proceed to determine the site of Dilii. on 
which authorities of great weight are at issue, I purpose to 
give an account of the traditions connected with the origin 
of its name, and with the history of its supposed founders. 

The accounts which ascribe it to Baja Dalip are discard¬ 
ed by all ; admitting, as we do, that Indraprasthn was more 
ancient than Dilli, the latter could not have been founded by 
one of the ancestors of Yudishthii'a.* 

Equally apocryphal is the well known tradition, that it 
was built by a member of the Ton-war family in the year 919 
B. C., and was called Dhili from the Hindi word dkili 
(loose), the soil of the place being too soft to hold tent pegs. 

There is yet a third account of the foundation of this 
city, one which native ’BTiters who disbelieve the first two, 
consider more reliable, but which in my opinion is hardly 
more credible. It is said that one Kdja Dclu, king of 
Kanauj, who held Dilli as a subject kingdom, had a Governor 
there of the name of Sanip Data, who built a city on the 
deserted site of Indraprastha, and called it Delu after his pa¬ 
ramount Lord, the King of Kanauj. In support of this 
opinion, it is stated that Dilli was also called Dclu, and the 
poet A^r Khusrau is quoted as an authority on the subject: 

Either grant mo a horse, or order a bnggnge horse from tlio stable. 
Or comiDand me, that I sit in a catrt atid gG to Delu. 


* Mr. rtiiectiHtioiui tending to isliow that the citj of Delhi eiisted 

pontcmporaneouidj witn Indrapniatba, po«i^ no hivtariatl TsiLue. 
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But it appears that King Delu, UTcd in the year 328 
B C.j and that he was a contemporary of Porus, that he waa 
overcome by him, and that Dilli was held by the conqueror 
■who was also the king of Kuniaon. 

That the city of Dilli was founded by some Rdja of that 
nsmie is higlily probablo^ but it is usBless to spoculato for 
any greater amount of certainty either on the date or the 
exact circumstances of its foundation. 

According to General Cunningham, the name of Dilli 
first occurs about the time when a Bdja of Kumaohaving 
conquered the place, w^as in his turn overcome by Vikrama- 
ditya of Ujain, and of this event we are told that, there are 

four diflercnt versions ; firstly, in the conquest of Delu 
by king Porus of Kumaon ; secondly, in that of Puija Pal of 
Dilli by Riija Sukwantaof Kumaon, both of whom fell under 
the arms of one \'ikrainitditya. General Cunninghani considers 
the two stories exactly the same. Thirdly, in that of Rdja 
Nilagbpati of Dilli by a Raghuvansi Rkja namerl Sonkh- 
diiwaj, who ji^ain is overcome by Yikmmadilya of Ujaln; and 
fourthly, in the deposition of King Rasal of Hind by a rebel 
who in his turn is conquered by Barkamarys.*' 

Of the several dates given by different authorities of the 
foundation of DUli, the only one which it is necessary to 
notice is that of General Cunningham, but I must confess 
that the grounds of his opinion do not appear to me 
altogether satisfactory, nor does the General himself regard 
them as such. 

He adopts Abu Rihan’s opinion that the Yikramdditya 
who conquered the Hill Haja lived about 135 years after 
Vikramdditya who founded the era, (t. e. in the year 78 A. D,) ; 
identifies the former with Sdlivitliana, the founder of the 
Sahet Era, who, like Vikramaditya the coriquernr of the 
Sakas, is said to liave reigned for ninety years, and finally 
fixes the date of the defeat of the Saka cortnueror of 
Dilli in 78 A D., which is the initial year of the Saka era. 


* Aiiiil Fa^i tlescribsq DelH tbe aaMut cillar^ tlie i^aplbiil of In- 

dr\pat f tb& author of rtlates the atifty of khkg Porua Mid 

lifLja ou tbe uuthoritjf ol 
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General Cunningham than coosidera it safe to placa 
the foundation of JDilH, at some earlier period, and that 
“ perhaps the date of 57 B. C. or contemporary with 
Vihramdditya, as recorded by Ferishta, may not be far from 
the truth.” 

As regards the site of DIlll, the diScrence of opinion 
between native authorities and General Cunningham is 
equally remarkable. The former believe, and tradition is 
decidedly in their favor, that ancient Dilli was built on 
the ruius of Indraprastha, and that when it was re-peopled by 
Anang Pal, the founder of the Ton-war dynasty, it occupied 
the present site of Purand Qirab. According to Geucral 
Cunningham, ancient Dilli and Indraprastha were two dis¬ 
tinct cities, and about five miles apart; the former he places 
on the ridge, near the celebrated Iron Pillar, which he believes 
to be one of the memorials of ancient Dilli 

It is not easy to determine on which side the advantage 
of argument lies ; those who rely on tradition lose little as 
regards the weight of authority, Jt is by no means unlikely 
that ancient Dilli was founded on the site of indraprastha, 
once the capital of a powerful empire, and that Anang Pd!, I, 
thought it better suited his ambitious view's to restore this 
ancient dty than to found a new one; this opinion is supported 
by Abul Fazl, and it has since been followed by every native 
historian of reputation. That in the accounts of tho early 
Muhammadan, kings, Purdnd Qil'ah is also called Qil’ah 
indrapat, is in support of the theory adopted by the tradi¬ 
tionary party. 

On the other band. General Cunningham’s positron ie 
one possibly of greater strength. It does not appear to me, 
however, a matter of “tolerable certainty that the Iron 
Pil lar must have been erected in some conspicuous position, 
either within the old city, or close to it," 1 am taking it 
for granted that General Cunningham is here speaking of the 
city which was occupied by Sukwanta for thirteen years and 
w’luch was eventually conquered by VikrauiadityDt 

Whether or not the Iron Pillar occupies its original posi¬ 
tion, it is impossible to say ; we know nothing of its maker, 
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but wbat I consider tbe strong x>oints of General 
Cunningliam’s theory may be observed in reasoniog back 
from the recent to the more distant past There can be no 
doubt that Anang Pdl, [I, re-peopled Dllli in Samvat 1109^ 

(A D, 1053) ; this fact is recorded on the pillar and it may 
lustify tlie inference that the city he “ re-peopled ^ must have 
'been the Dilli of Anang Pdl, I; admitting this, it would 
be difficult to argue that the Iron Pillar which bears this in¬ 
scription could iuwe been placed at anjr considerable^ distance 
from the city of which it was a memorial. Again, if Anang 
Pal, 1, is justly entitled to tlie credit of having refounded 
Dilli, this could hardly be the case if he h^ founded a city 
five miles from the site ot the older city which bore the same 
name. 

If we believe General Cunningham's theory, we must ^t 
aside all that tradition says on the subject, and the authority 
of the most eminent of uative historians, who have 
followed tradition. If we discredit his theory, we must be ’ 
prepared to deny that Anang Pal, I, “ re-founded" Dilli; that 
Anang Pal, 11,'“re-peopled” the same place, and that the 
Iron Pillar which bears the record of the Utter event 
marks its site, and that the history of Eai Pithora’s 
capital is in any way connected with the history of that city. 

The well known tradition that after the defeat of the Saka 
Edja by Vikramdditya, Dilli was abandoned tor 792 years is 
explained by most writers alike, and It is supposed to be the 
term of years during which Dilli ceased to be the capital of the 
Pdndu Edj.* According to native historians, Anang Pdl, I, 
removed bis capital from Kanauj, and established himself at 
Indrapraatha about 676 A. D., and in course of time his new 
capital was knonm as Dilli; according to General Cunningham 
the city of Dilli was re-built by Anang Pdl, I, about 731 or 
73G a' D. 


* Accorditn.^ to IJolonel Tod^ IndTitpraattLa rpiimiaed without st soverei^—th* 
supremo authority liaTiD^ been reioovod fjnom northern to Soulhem India^— 
nil the fourth to some anthoritieHp the oi^'htti century after Vikmmikdjtya, 

when the thiroQO of Yudnisthini wo-i oqob mora aocnpi>ed by theTon-war tribts'of 
P^jputo, doiicent from the FAndua. To this ancient capital thus mfenued^ 

the aew appotktiou of Delhi wag given* and the dynii^ty td the founder* Anting 
Pdl, Ip to the l^ih centory^r when An^n^ Pdip iflp abdicated infiitYQiir ti hb 

gi-aadwn Frith! etberwlae known u Ru Pithora. 
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As regards CeDeral Cunningliam’s opinion tLat during 
this interval of 792 years, Dilli was once at least the seat of Go¬ 
vernment, OD the authority of the inscription of Raja Dhdva, 
or that it was temporarily restored to some importance 
bv an usurper of that name, 1 am inclined to accept Dr 
Bhau Daji's translation of the inscripuon, and Mr. Edward 
Thomas’s opinion, that King Dlidva has not been identified 
** with any potentate named in local annals, or with any so¬ 
vereign whose place in history might be determined approd- 
niately from associations.” 

Abu I Fazl’s mistake in placing the re-foundation of Dilli 
by the Ton-war in the fourth century of the Christian era is 
satisfactorily disposed of, both by General Cunningham and 
Syud Ahmed Khan. General Cuuninghani accounts tor it on 
the supposition that the author of the Ain-i-Akbari had 
accepted the Balabhi Samvat 429 for that of Vikramiiditya 
the initial year of the Balabhi era is the 3l9th of that ot 
Christ, and the Balablu Samvat 429, woujd, therefore, be 
747 A. D. Similarly he explains that the date of the 
re-building of Dilli on the Iron Pillar refers to Samvat 
419 of the Balabhi w-hich, with the addition of 318 
years, would give the year 737 A. D. He also quotes from 
Nuh Sipihr of Amfr i^usrau, a reference to Anadg Pil, I, 
who is described as *' a great Rai w'ho lived fiveor six hundred 
years f^o,” which, wuth reference to the date when the poet 
wrote, gives the date of Anaug PsU, I, between 700 and 
800 A. D, 

Both General Cunningham and Syud Ahmed Khitn 
quote the following anecdote from A’wA Sipihr, but wlille the 
former gives the lions a place in the neighhonrhood of the Iron 
Pillar, the latter locates them at Purdud Qil’ah : 

At the entrance of his (Anang Pal’s) palace, he had 
placed two lions, sculptured in stone; lie fixed a beU by the 
side of the two lions, in order that those who pught justice 
might strike it, upon which the Rai would listen to their 
complaints and render justice/’ Syud Ahmed Khdn also 
adds that the stone lions were in existence in 1318 A. D. ; but 
their subsequent fate is not known to history. 

That Dilli wsa the capital of Anang Pdl, II, who re-built 
a more anrient city of the same name, is very likely to be 
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tru©j but I have already Bkewn that when Mabmiid Gbaznavi 
iTiTaded India in the eleventh cenfcuty of the Christian Era, 
it was an obscure city of which the Muhammadans either 
heard nothing or were content to spare for its insigniicance. 


The Iron Pillar or Loha-ld^Lat I consider this the 
most appropriate place for an account of the celebrated Iron 
Pillar which Mr Prinsop ascribes to one Rdja DMva^ a prince 
of unknown lineago and descent. Of the original location of this 
Pillar or its age^ we have no trustworthy account^ but tradition^ 
silent as to its maker, attributes its erection to Anang Pal, I, 
and places it in the temple of liai Pithora* When that temple 
was conveited into a mosque by Qutb-uddin Aibek* the pillar 
was permitted to stand where it was, but neither tradition nor 
history discloses the name of its maker or his object in making 

The Pillar itself is a solid shaft of wrought iron ;+ 
Syud Ahmed calls it but the majority of travellers 

and others who have written about the pillar describe its 
material as"'mLved metal/' brass,” bronze/* "composition,” 
but Jacqueiiioiit calls it “soft iron.'' Dr. Murray Thompson, 
wrho analysed a Email bit of the pillar for General Cunningham ■ 
was of opinion that the metal was " pure malleable iron of 7*66 
specific gravity.” Dr. Bhau Daji however persists in his 
statement that “ iron forms no portion of the monument, and 
that it is a compound of several metals.” 

The tdtd height of the pillar is exactly 23 feet and 8 
inches, of which, before the present chabutret or platform was 
constructed, about 22^ feet were above and about fourteen 
inches below ground. The base is an irregular knob in shape, 
resting on several little pieces like bits of bar-iron, let into 
the atoue underneath, and secured with lead.” 


* It Is uniTer^j kmwn t* tli* aa Laba-ki-LAt or the Iron PiLkr. 

t Dr. D^jij c¥idently flftes not believe tltat the Pillar Bftaoda whew it did 
when the so-cail^ “ Dhava rnwriptioik” was engraved on it. According to hitni, it waa 
sat m a tenipL^ dcdicfit^J to Yiahiiu. “It ia difHcolL” eaya he, ■■ to tnake out 
Ttahnu Add the Visluni |>adA-giri were HituM^KL, tilLbomeh in 
the Miuj^ or the buildlnga iiTnaiiJ+ there sire Etnqee which origlEiaJly Wunged to 
Jam, baivu and Va^hnavee temple, of the ICth or 1 lUj centnry of the ChrietiM eiiL* 

IT the King demanded KXJ i4m™ qf iron nod had it bammoTcd 

J™* smitha were ammqcned wlLO^miule^Bhaftivo handa L PritAi- 
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The capital of the pillar is about three and a half feet 
long ; the smooth portion of the shaft is fifteen feet longj the 
rest is Tough, and shows defective welding. The lower 
diameter of the shaft Is 16'4 inches, and the upper diameter is 
12'05 inches. The pillar has evidently been fired at with match¬ 
locks, and twice marked with cannon balls, which grazed the 
side but did not touch the centre of the pillar. 

The legends connected with the Iron Pillar are numerous 
but pretty geuoraily known. General Cunningham lias col¬ 
lected all that is worth preserving. As already stated, 
the pillar was erected by Anang Pul, also known as 
Beliu Deo, the founder of the Ton-war dymisty. He 
was assured by a lioly Brahman that, the pillar 
having been firmly driven into the licod of Bahes 
Ndg, the serpent kina', bis empire would be as permanent 
as; the pillar; the Ilitja, however, was incredulous and 
anxious to test a prophecy of such deep importance to his 
dynasty, he ordered the pillar to be removed, when, to bla 
hoiTor, the foot of the pillar, which had pierced the serpent's 
head, was found wet with blood. All attempts again to fix the 
pillar proved of no avail : it stood Iqose in the ground, the 
serpent was gone, and the event is remembered in the well 
known verse ; — 

KilH io didlH bJial. 

T&fR&T lilmyti tiiai kinu. 

The pilifu* has become loose, 

The Tom Ur's wish will not be fulfilled. 

The same legend is variously related, but its 
tssentiala are retained in tho several versions. The 
poet C'hfind devotes a whole book of his Pi'ithiraj 
Ratfasa to — stor^ of the Loose F'diar ; 

but his account is substantially wliat ha-s been given above, 
although Chaod places the occurrence in the reign of Auatig 
Pil 11. j Kharg liai, the Gwalior Blidt, refers it to a date as 
early as 730 A. D., while Syud Alvraed Khau would have us 
believe that it occurred in tJie reign of lial Pitbora, the last 
ilindu King of Delhi. 


* Llr, itthu Filkt id tb« PiadavAi. 
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According to CIiRiid, Antm^ P<ll consulted the sage 
Vyas, as to an auspicious hour tor holding a groat festival 
in honor of the birtli of hU grandson ; the sage replied ; 

" Now is the lucky time, your dynasty will become iinmoveable, 
and its root will strike into the lusul of feahea^ But the Rdja^wau 

incr<^ulou3, when Vyas, taking JUi iroe, di'ove it don'U CO hogent deep 
until it reached tneserpeut'a head, and drawing it out, he showed it to 
the Rdja covered with blood. Then addressing Anaug PiU, he said ; 

“ Yonr Kingdom, like the bpike, has bcconie unstable: 

“ So said Vyas Jagjoti, these things will come to pass, 

Tom^r, then Choh4ns, and presently Turks,’'* 

The Iron Pillar may be said to he more Temartahlo for 
the inscriptions which it bears thau as a succesaful 
work of art Of these inscriptions, the oicsfc ancient and the 
best proserved dates back, according to some authorities, to 
the fourth, and according toothers, to the sixth century of the 
Christhiti era Even so late as in 18^8, Uaptain Archer, who ac¬ 
companied Lord CombermeiTe on his tour in the “North-West,” 
describes the iciscnptioii as one of unknown antiquity, and which 
'‘nobody can read.” In 18-14, Lieutenant William Elliot made 
a copy of the inscription at the request of Dr. Mill, of 
Bishop’s College, but the work was so “ ingeniously misman¬ 
aged that not a single word could be made out I” Pour 
years later. Captain Burt, of the Bengal Engineers, was more 
successful, and the greatest of our Indian Antiquaries, the 
late Mr. James Friiisep, published the original Inscription 
with a modem Nagii transliteration and an English transla¬ 
tion, in the seventh volume of the JoiLrnai the Asiatic 
Socieiij of Bengal To Mr. Prinsep’s transliteration and 
translation objections have been taken by Dr. Bliau Daji, of 
Bombay, in a paper of " Kemarks” read by that learned gen¬ 
tleman to the members of the Asiatic Society of that place, 
on the I3tli of April 1871. 


• A writfiT iu tlifi Cttladia who Tiaittd about forty years Hgo 

told by tbo iiativi^d of tbe |jLic$ tbat two oriCTceedfiii attcmints wv-ro luadi? to destroy 
tbo bitbkr. NfldLr chilli onifited the earth to bo n>iiiovod from ii^ foiindatloa^ 
but the workman cpuld not priiceud with their work j tho ibLtrpflttt pbwik itai b&ac^ 
whiob caufiifd a violeht eortliqiutke* The Beoooil ait47iii|ic wils ntade by the 
MahaotUUp who brou^lit a huavy esumeu to bear iipou but did no ethor diiuitge 
tkm leave a m^ork uj^u it 
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The character of the inscription is ancient N&gri, the ' 
date of which Mr. Prinaep, who is followed hy General 
Cunningham, refers to the third or fourth century of the 
Christian era. Mr. Edward Thomas, however, considers this 
“ too high an antiquity for the style of employed on 

the monument.*^ General Cunningham considers the charac¬ 
ter of the letters'* to be exactly the same as those ot Uie 
Gupta inscriptions,” but I>r. Bhau Daji, whose opinion is 
adopted by the best Sanscrit scholars of Delhi, gives them a 
later date than the time o( the Guptas— 

" The cross line across the top of each letter,” he writes, “ is only 
seen after the time of the Ouptos. Tho letters or respond most to the 
iuoriptioDa ot tho Stankhsn dynasty on two vihmw or cares in 
Behar, wa., those of Anaoto Varma at Nngarjuna and fi£r£btaa. 

The ^pliabet belongs in my opinion to the end of the fifth or bo' 
gitmieg of tbe sixth century of the Christian era." 

The composition oi the inscription is poeti(»l, ^consisting 
ol six lines or three stokas; the first line of which is in much 
smaller hand than the rest For a copy of the inscription 
itself, we are indebted to Major Burt's " Excursion,** a valuable 
work, now out of print. 

^ ^ W 3 o ^ ^ 
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The followig is Mr. Piiosep’s N&gri traosllteration of 
the inscriptbn.: 

jsn^'si^rf^ r \ 

f^'ft’ 51 y 
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_ The following Ndgri trausliteraiion of the same inacrip- 
iSerl^d Irom Dr. Bhau Dajfs » Eemarks « already 

qifri^5 ?jsj. n^^fj^rgirriTi - 
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The following is ilr, Prinsep's translation of the inscrip¬ 
tion:— 


Slot— “ By hlrd, who, hearing tho warlike preparaliona and 
enlrenchmenta of his oneiwiea, with their good Roldiera ap<l nUies, a 
monument for arm] of fame engraved by his sword on their lirab^who, 
a master of the seven advantages, [same fts the seven limbs of Govern- 
mentl crossiiig over [the Indus 1] so subdued the Vdhkkfe of Sindhu, 
that even at tliia day his discipliued force and defences oa the south 
[of the river] are sacredly respected by them." 


2n(i Sfoik.—Who, as a lion seizes one animal on quitting hold of 
another, secured possession of the nest world when he abandoned this 
whose personal existence still remains on earth through the fame of 
bis [former] deeds ; the might of whcfia arm even though [he be] now 
at rest, [deceased] and some portion too of the energy of him who was 
the destroyer of hhs foes still cleave to the earth ” 


3rd Siot —“ By him. who obtained with his own sim an undivid¬ 
ed sovereignty on the earth for a long period, who [united in himself 
the qualiti^ oi) the sun and the moon, who had beauty of countenance 
lite the full hioon, by this same RIja Dhava having bound iiis head 
to the feet of Vishnu, and fixed his mind on him, was ihb very iolty arm 
[pillar] of the adored Vishim caused to be erected," 

Dr. Bhau Daji's translates the same ingciiption aa 
follows:— 


“ He, on whoao arm glory is written with the eword, when ho re¬ 
peatedly turned hack hia comhmed enemies in tho battle field in the 
^ii<»a 3 (Bengal ?); who, having swam across tlia seven mouths of 
the §indliu (Indus), con<juered the BiHiikas in battle, tho breezes of 
whose prowess still waft juceuse to the South Sea ; who, having left 
the earth as if in Borrow, resorted to the other (heaven) f who 
went to the land of hia deserts factions) with his (bodily) form, but with 
his glory remained on this earth ; who destroyed the remnant of 
bis enemies ; whoso heroism, like a great smouldering fire in a great 
jungle, does not yet leave tho earth ; and who, by thn prowess ol his 
arins^ secured iu this world an IncompaAble empire for a ioug time ; 
whose couDlensncc w'os beautiful tike the full moon; this Lord of the 
earth, uamed Chandra, having by means of faith in Vishnu, fisoil his 
mind, orectjid this tall flag-post of BbugnviLna Vishnu in VLahnupada- 
giri (the hill of Vishnu's, feeU)" 

Jly copy/’ adds Dr. Bhau Daji, “ of the inscription 
differs in every line from the copy published in Prinepp’a 
journal. What is read as ' Dhavena’ is really ' Bhitvetia.’ 
‘ Dbvaja’ is really ‘ Blnxja/ and whai has been read 
* Chandiarkena’ ifi Chandidvhena.* The mistake arises from 
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adding a ourred Stroke to the letter Yha on the left aide at 
tne mitldJe. Ihe learned gentleman then continues: *' There 
^ no such name as Dbava, who has hitherto been supposed to 
bo the prince, who erected the pillar in oommemoratW of his 
powers, J have no doubt that the name of the Baia 

who constructed the pillar is Chandra Baja. He appears to 
me to be of the ^erwa^ kings, whose coins are descnbcd by 
General Cunningham the Journal of the Bengal Aemtio 
SoctcUj (Ac. Ill of 1S(>5), Amongst the coins delineated 
is one winch has the name Chandra” on it General Cunnimr- 
ham, however, supjioses this “ Chandra” to be Chandrac^upTa 
of a later date. But among the coins of the Chandran-uptas 
there IS none bearing any great similarity to this coin. And 
as the name is simply Chandra,” there arc no good grounds 
for adding «Gupta” to it,” s 


Tj'i, Ahmed Klidn ascribes a greater antiquity to the 

Pillar thp the ardcentuiy of the Christian era ; as re^^ards 
the inscription he is of opinion that as it bears no Samvat 
it mat least older than 57 B. C. when the era of Vikramd- 
tlitya came into general use. According to him, the pillar 
was constructed^ liy Baja Hedhava, who was one of the 
^sceiidants of \ udishthira, and reigned in the year 835 
1j+ G* 


^ have little hesitation in adopting, on philological grounds, 
the opinion of Dr. Bhau Daji that the character of the letters 
ot the nismjition belong to a later period than that of the 
Guptaa On the side of this opinion are arrayed the Icarniutr 
of the Delhi Pandits and the critical acumen of Mr. Edward 
Thomas. 

Of the other inscriptions on the pillar, Gecoral Cunning- 

iiani justly remarks, that they are more numerous than ini- 
ftlroady referred to the inscription of Anang 
Pal II : “SarnvatDihali 1109 Ang Pdl bahi.” I e. “ In 
Sammt 1109 [1052 A D.] Ang Pal peopled Dilli.” There are 
two records of the Cliohdn Baja Chotra Stnha, both dated in 
Samvat 1883 [182G, A. D.], who is said to have been descended 
from Bai Pithora. The data of Bai Pithom himself is 
given as Samvat 1151 j 1004, A. D.,] which is 99 years too 
early. Ihere is another modern Nigri inscription of sis 
lines dated in Samvat 1707 11710 A. D.] of the Bandela 
Bajasoi Chanderi; below this there are two Pereian inscrip- 
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tions, dated in 1060 and 1061 ^ [1651-52 A, D.] 

which merely record the names of vteitors. 

Parana Qil’ah.— I have already expressed my opinion ^ 
the value of the tradition which points to the walled vjj'aje 
ofPurdna Qil’ah as the DiUi of Anang Pdl L There 
can be no doubt however, that there is not a stone 
there w^hich can conBdeiitly be said to belong to the city 
tlie Ton-war. Of Purina Qil'ab, 1 shall have to speak at 
greater length as the Din Panihof Humayun and the citadel 
of Sher Shah’s Delbi 


Lallcot.—We do not know the exact number of succes¬ 
sors of Anang PdJ I, who reignedinlns refounded Dilh. but 
General Cunningham states, on the authority of two Hindi 
manuscripts, that after Anang Pdl II, the succ^j^r of Kutnara 
Pala, had peopled DilU,” m the A; 

built a fort near the city which he called Ldlkot. The 
Pandits of Dellii are unable to discover any trace of La hot 
in the writings of their Bhdts. Rai Jiwan Liil, one of til e best 
informed native gentlemen of Delhi, is mchned to behave, 
that like the Koshak Lai of a later date, Ldlkot was 
a roml residence of which neither Chand, nor the historians 
of the Miiliamraadan conquest of Delhi have taken any 
notice.^ Curiously enough, however, the natives oi 
Mohrauli, the village to which these grand rums belong, 
seem also to be of opinion that there wi^ a buildmg 
of some importance close to Pithoras temple which was 
known in the neighbourhood as Lalkott 


Tlie silence of ilubainmadan historians is a considerable 
difficulty in General Cunningham’s way, and it is especially so 
when we bear in mind that some of these writers were 
men of eniinenoe, the chroniclers of a successful invasion 


4 Geneml OmnuiffW that l “ tilkot has 

btin ' aJ wajrt described V Mufudiuiuis na a |>art of ibe fuirt; of Kdi Pithorft. 

+ AoconUiia to Cbaud, Aoang PAI “ kaving tootd aod wnwidvrad tkft word* 

of Vylisa, commenced buiJdiiig ii paJflw-” Ganta J, 

See alML Mr. C. J. CampbeU'a eicelloot" Noteaf* an the Ancient cities of DeM ! 
« SiKUt» 0/ Us<xU VoL a&. Part L jioa 
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and of the permanent occujKvtiou of the country by 
the oonquerora Local tradition vag-neiy asserts the exist¬ 
ence of a royal paUvce called Lalkot, but tlie comparative 
silence of Hindu writers on the subject is a suggestive fact 
against General Cunniiighain’s identihcatioii of a portion of the 
fort of Rai Pithora as the LiUkot of Anang Pal I L Mr, Beglar 
has robbed General Cunningham of his best ar<mments 
in support of this theory, by excluding from the supposed 
boundaries of lAlkot the temples destroyed by the Muham¬ 
madans, the Iron Pillar, and the dry tank knownas Anang TdL 
The Ltilkot of Anang Piil wa^ very likely a palatial butiding 
of red sand stone, which was either improved out of exiateruK 
by the ChohdnSj or perished under their neglect. 


Anang Tal.—According to tradition, the tank of Anang 
Pdl II, wa^ atone time a place of general resort, but now it 
is deserted. It may yet be seen as a deep hollow to the north 
of the Hindu temple of Yogd Mayfi, and about a quarter 
of a mile to the north west of the Masjid of Quv^'at-ul-islam, 
According to General Cuuningham’s measurement, it is 
169 feet long from north to south, and 152 teet broad from 
east to iiVGst, witli a depth of 40 feet 

Syud Ahmed Khiu states, that the water of this tank 
was used tor the mortar of the unfinished minar of'Ala-uddln 
Khiljf, (A, D. 1296-1316), and the drains which carried the 
water to the workmen may yet be seen in some places. The 
tank is now dry, and even in the height of the rams there is 
not enough of water to keep the dry soil of its base wet for 
any length of time. 


Anekpur.—This village which is renowned for its bund 
or dam, is &ituate<l in the sub-district of Balabgarh, about three 
miles from Tughhiqabdd. The bund of Auekpdr, considering 
its age and the neglect to which it has been consigned for cen¬ 
turies, is about the most remarkable work of its kind in 
Northern India. It is built across a gorge 289 feet 
wide, and to the north of this massive and imposing wall, is 
the village of Anekpiir wdth its population of a thousand 
souls. According to Syud Ahmed Khdn, Uie village with the 
bund ^ya3 founded by Anang Pkl I., in Samvat 733, (A. H, 
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676.) Ar-'ording to General CiinTiiiii?ham, wlio refers the 
Saiuvat w the BalabH era, it was fojuided by Anai^Bd 11., 
in A. D. 1051. On the crest of the hill to the oi in® 

viliiitre are the ruins of a email fort 

The bund wall is a gigrantic piece of stone w'ork about 
150 wide at the base and about ^ 20 ieet high; m 
the centre of this wall, there is a semihexagonal rece^ about 
60 feet deep and about 215 wide at the base ; the wall 
opposite to the base contains three drams al^ut 8 feet 
budi. These drains run through the whole width ol the 
wall ' the ffroOTes on their sides show that the drains were 
worked with trap doora On either side of this recess 
tht‘re is a wall about thirty-soTen feet long, ^ and 
covered with a flight of steps ; on the opposite side of the 
^vall. there arc no steps* ConsldcriTig the age of the bun 
und i\^ abandoned conditioiiT it has suSered compajatively 
little tor the 825 years that it has been in existence, 


Stiraj Kund.—Syud Ahmed Khdti, who fellows the 
autlioritv of Hindu Bhiits, attributes the construction of this 
superb tank to Suraj Pill, the fifth son of Anatig Pdl I., 
in Samvat 743, (636 A. D.). General Cunningham refers this 
date to the Balabhi era aud makes it correspond with 1061 
A. D. 

This is a splendiJ work, and even in its decay, it retains 
much of its past grandeur. That a work of suck importance 
was constructed in the desert where it now stands, is pertectly 
incredible, and the ruins wliich still surround it, attest 
a once popuIona locality. The tank occupies about six acres 
of land, and is situated between the villages of Bahfitpiirand 
Lakkarpdr, in the hilly grou lids of Delhi, and about twelve 
miles from its modern town. The shape of the tank is not 
round, its west side, to use Mr. TreniletVs words, is 
a straight line for nearly its whole length ” The tank 
is surto^ded by a series of stone steps, the highest row 
of which is on the level of the adjacent country; the 
steps are formed by largo blocks of worked stone; “ these steps, 
lor a height of nine or ten feet, are about the ordinary width 
of tank steps, but higlier up, the space between successive 
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steps becomes much wider, and the floor between is coTered 
with cement, so as to form a eucoesaion of spaciotis terraces 
running’ one above the other round the water.”* * 


In the centre of tiie wwtern side of the tank are the mins 
of a temple, to which the visitor is conducted by a fiiurht of 
about fifty steps, flanked by heavy atone walls. The “steps 

f -AM the Steps of the ghiit at about the 

middle of the distance between the ruins and the level of the 
eastern side, there ia a coirespondin*^ 
ghdt, in every respect similar to the first ; but the 
ruins on this Side, though Ausible, give one no idea (bf the 
oiiginal building. In the centre of the northern wall bf the 
tank, there IS a smooth ghdt for cattle ; between this slop¬ 
ing way and the ruins on the western wall, the tank steps are 
interrupted or perhaps were intentionally abandoned, an^ the 
passage liere allows the drainage of the neighbourintr hills 
to pour into the tenk. The ruins of towers are scattered 
^ w N.-W. comers of the touk. On 

the S,-VV,. corner, where a tower must have once stood, 
the ground is perfectly clear ; the ruins of the other towers 
are at a distance of about eight or nine yards from the tank. 


At a short distance from the ruins on the X.-Et and S -B. 
comers of the tank, there are two abandoned wells and the 
remains of other ancient buiklings now levelled with the 
ground. On the illst of ShadoDjan annual fair is held here i 
a Pi pal tree which stands on the south-eastern corner of the 
tank is held sacred, and the offerings made to it are appropriated 
by the Brahmans of the villages of Anekpiir and Lakkar- 
pilr. 


„ the Temple of Kali Devi— The worahip 

or Kali Ugvi dates beyond history and is even an¬ 
cient for Hindu chronology, “ ^lillions of years*’ ago, the 
gods who dwelt in the neighbourhood of the prssent temple 
Were troubled by two giants and were compelled to prefer 


„ . ™ Dethi." Jiri'driV' Soetffu, Bimmtt WL 39 
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their coQiplaint to BrabniEi, " the gnd of all. But Brahwfi 
declined to interfercj and leferred them; to the g^dess 
thi Out of the mouth of Parbathi sprung Kushki Devi, 
who attacked the giants and slaughtered thorn, but it so 
happened, that as their blood fell on the dry 

ejirth thousands of giants oamo into hie, and the 

battle was maintamed by Kusliki Deyi against gjeat odds. 
J’arbathi took compassion on her oGspringaiidoutoftheeye- 
browaofKushki Devi came the monster Kah Devi, * whose 
lower lip rested on the hills below and her upper hp touched 
the sky aboveshe drank the blood of the slaughtered giants 
as it poured out of their ■wouuds ; and the goddesses obtained 
aeompletoyictoiyovertbeirenemies. About 5,000yearsago, 
Kiili Devi fixed her abode here, and she was worshipped as 
the chief divinity of the placei It is generally believ^ 
that the most ancient portion of the present temple was built 
in the year 1764, A. D., but the antiquity of the woi-ship ot 
Kill iJevi is believed to be " at least as old as the reign of 
llaja Pithora,” 

The temple of Khlka or Khli Devi stands on the boun¬ 
dary of the historic village of Bahdrpdr, and about nine miles 
from modern Delhi, ou the road to Tughlaqabild. Originally, 
it was a twelve-doored masonry room. The stone which is 
^'oi^bipped as the liali lievi is placed in the centre of the 
room, and screened off on three sides with red sand stone and 
marble railings about six feet high; on Iho left side of the 
screen, there are two inscriptions, one in Pei^ian and the other 
in Hindi, whicli record the names of the goddess to wliom the 
temple is dedicated and of the builder of the screen i 

Sri Dut"ji Bingli par SAwir—IBS! Fasli, 

Sri Dur^a, is jnounted flU s lion — lS2l FaslL 

Durga Singh was the name of the individual vrho built 
the screen, while Durga, the goddess Kdli, is generally repre¬ 
sented as riding a lion, 

In the year ISIG, the Pujaris (priests) proposed the 
addition of a dome to the temple ; but public spirit ran rather 
low at the time and the pi-oiiiotei'S of this work referred 
it to tlie decision of Kali Devi. Tho names of the most 
opulent Hindu gentlemen of Delhi were wTitten on slips 
of paper and placed before the goddess, who was then called 
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upon to select the man on n'lioin the work was to devolve* 
The choice justified the expectations of tlie ]irlests; the goddess 
selected Mirza E:ija Kedainitth, the Peshkdr of Akbar the 
Second. Ibe l\aja added twelve outer rooms to the 
temple and surmounted the whole with a lofty Hindu 
pyramidal dome ; each of the rooms has one inner and two outer 
doors. In front of the temple, there are two tif'ers of red 
stone, oYer the heads of which is hung a belC which the 
votaries ring when i-etui uing from worship, A large trident 
of red sand stone stamJ.'s close to the tigers. Within the last 
fifty rooms have been built in the vicinity of the temple 

by the Hindu bankei-s and raercliants of Delhi. 

At eleY-en in the morning, sweetmeats are placed in front 
of tho stori 0 jind tlis is be]ie=VGd t<J psirtak^ of them. 

The stone is completely covered with brocade and red cloth, and 
at night a small bed is placed before it. A lamp fed with ohi 
burns night and day in tlie shrine. Punkahs, umbrellas and 
cloth awnings are still offered to the goddess. A weekly fair 
is held here on Tuesdays, and on the Stii of Cbaith and the 
8tb of Asaiij the temple is visited by crowds of people from 
Delhi and the neighbouring villages. 


MiySi About 200 yards from the 
Iron Ptilar, and with in a high walled enclosure, stands the 
tt-iuple dedicated to the Yogii Jlayd, or the Pure God- 
dess^ ^According to the Bhagivata Puraiiil, she was the sister 
of Ki ishna. Her original temple Is believed to have been built 
in the time of Yudishtliim, tdthough the present build¬ 
ing^ ij» barely fifty years old. Tljose who are not over credulous 
believe that the wor.ship of Yoga Maya is at least sis hundred 
years old, but in the absence of autiiorities, it is impossible 
to ascertain from what jieriod it dates, 

piG enclosure within which the temple stands is about 
^ leet square; at each corner of the square, there is a small 
^.(iwer , most ol the buildings within the enclosure, of which 
mciusive ot the temple lliere are twentv-two, were erected by 
the order of ^cd Mai, an Amfr of the time of Akbar the Second. 

1 he temple itself, which >V!is built by Sed Mai, has not the 
Slightest pretension to beauty. It stands against a heavy 
looking building whidi does not appear to k’ older than 
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the temple itself. From tU floor of tlie temple-which w^ 
paved with red stone twenty years ago, and is now wvered with 
niarble— to its copper gilt piutmcle, it is about 42 feet high. 
The room where the black stone is placed is about sevent^n 
feet square; the flat roof is surmounted by the usua truncated 
pyrai^d with slightly curved sides; the frame of the dwr ot 
Se room is made of marble. The sacred stone is placed iii a 
marble well about two feet wide and a foot deep; it is tenderly 
concealed in tinsel and cloth, and two small pinkahs of 
the saiD© materials are suspended over it from tbe ceumg; a 
four le«^ed marble table, about eighteen inches Muare and 
nine mches high, is placed in front of the idol on the 
floor of the room, and oflerings of flowers and sweetmeats 
are placed on it. Wine and meat are not acceptable to the 
Yo^^d Slayd ; she even discards bella to which most ot the 
Hindu gods are so partial. 


About eight feet in fi ont of the temple there is an iron 
ca*re containing two stone tigers. The cage is about fi ve teet 
fiouare and ten foot high; the p^aage between the temple 
and the ca^e is roofed over livith planks and is covered 
with a li^^ht coating of bricks and mortar. From the ceiling 
of this’’cover hang four bells for the use of the wor¬ 


shippers. 

The (roddess has the reputation of beii^ unusually 
exactintr; she abstains from the good things of the 
world and ivill not allow her temple to be desecrated by 
the use of wine and meat, neither will she permit the use of 
bedsteads within the enclosure of her sanctuary.^ 


Qil’ah Eai Pithora.—This fort ivas built by Pritiiiraj 
otherwise known as Kdi PitUora, the son of Someswara—and 
errandson of Visa)a Deo, the Chohdn conqueror of Delhi—by 
the daughter of Aiiatig Pal III, According to General Cim- 
nioc'ham, Pithora reigned fora term of 22 years, from the 
vear 1170 to 1121 A. D. ; but according to Syud Ahmed 
'Khan from the year lUl to 1191 A. D., which gives him 


From time to timo mlJitione auil imjirovemcuts bavo iiaiti iimiie to this lem|jli} 
by L4h Hardhiim SinsK of PeUii. 
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a reign of 49 years and some months.* Syud Aimed 
KMii, on the authority of the KhoU^at-\it-t<iwdrikh, dates the 
building of this fort in the year 1U3 A. D., while General 
Cunnitighaiii pisiceg that event about the year 1180 or IISG 
A* D., and relies on his Hindi manuscripts for his date ; he also 
suggests that the fort wns intended to protect the city atminst 
the aggressive attitude of the Muhammadans in Northern 
Jj:idia. The descendants of Mahmdd Ghasiiavi had for some 
time established iheir rule in the Punjab, and after the 
acces^n oi Rai Pithora, Muhammad of Ghori had destroyed 
Ghaziiavi empire at Lahore, and was threatenintir 
Hindusthan proper, ® 


T^e most imposing view of Qil’ah Esii Pithora is that pre¬ 
sented by Its north-western side ; the most complete view may 
be had from the top of the Qnth Miiiir. I can have no beL 
ter starting Domt for my desodption of the fort than the tomb 
Eliiin, where the fort wall meets the enclosure 
wall of the tomb. Prom this point, the fort wall runs due 
west for about 4D0 feet, where it meets a gate, and after a short 
bend runs in a north-westerly direction for about a quarter of 
a mile ; here^ it takea a north-easterly direction—passin^r the 
Raujit Gate for about two hundred yards^ and runs for the 
same distance more nearly due north-east, where it ends 
at a large bastion still in a fair state of preservation, 
this, according to General Cunningham, is the western, 
wall or Lalkot. The ramparts are about 30 feet in 
thickness, and about GO fi^t in height from the bottom 
of a cLitehj which varies in width from IS to 35 feet TI 10 fir^t 
gate, to which we have already referred, requires no further 
description ; the Ranj it Gate which General Cunnincr- 
^m identifies with the Ghazni Gate of Muhammadrn 
bostoriaiid, must have been a formidable position with three 
rowjg of out works. li is 17 feet wide, and a stone 
shaft fipfeu teet high for directing the aseonfc and descent of a 
porteul is IS stm in existence. This line of wall ends at the 
hateh 13iirj, a bastion with a diameter of about 80 feet.t 
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At this point tbe fort wall ramifies, a lower line of ram¬ 
parts tabes a northerly direction to enclose the City of Eii 
Pithora, and a higher lino runs due east to form its citadel- 
The latter terminates at a second bastion, called the Sohart 
Bdij, a larger tower tlian the first, and about two hundred feet 
from it. There was apparently a gate between the Fateh 
Biirj and the Solian Biirj, of which no mins exist; libe the 
gate near Adlmm Khin's tomb, it ia a deep gap in the fort 
wall About 300 feet from Sohan Bdrj is the Sohnn Gate, 
also a gap, and from here the ruins of the old wall may 
be traced, running in a southerly direction down to Ad ham 
&hiln’stomb, a distance of very nearly half a mile. The walls 
between these formidable basuons -were maiined with, smaller 
towem " well splayed out at tlie base, and 45 feet in diameter 
at top, with curtaina of 80 feet between them. Along the 
base of these towers which are Btill 30 feet in height, there 
is an outer line of wall forming a roont or faussebmie, which is 
also 30 feet in height.”* 


At the Sohan Gate, the higher wall divides in two, 
aline of ruins marks its southward course to Adham Khan’s 
tomb; the second branch runs south-east for about a hundred 
yards, and then forming an irregular quadrant, ivith a 
radius of three hundred yards from a centre which may 
be placed at the unfinished Minir of ’Ala-uddin Khilji, it 
crosses the road to Delhi at about tbe middle of the arc, and 
terminates dose to the road leading to Tugldaqabad. ^Ve 
have here a gap of about a third of a mile between tills point and 
Adham Khiln s tomb. General Cunmugham cotisiders this 
quadrant as a portion of the eastern w'all of Ldlkot, but his 
Assistant, Utlr. Beglar, confines Lalkot between w'hat has 
already been described as its western wall, and the ruins of a 
line of wall which lies between the Sohan Gate and Adham 
Kliiiii’s tomb. Having already e.\pressed my opinion, dissent¬ 
ing from General Cunningham's identification of Anang Pol's 
Lalkot with the citadel of Kdi Pith ora’s city, bis objection 
that Mr. Beglar is in error in not including the tank of Anatig 
PiSl in Bdlkot, and Mr. Eeglar’s opinion that the irregular 
quadrant was not a portion of Ldlkot, need no further notice. 
On the other hand. In my opinion, Mr. Beglar has satisfac- 
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torily established that the quadrant was comparatively a more 
modem e:^tension of the older walls, and that it was not a 
part of the fortress of which the western and the inner ramparts 
he has BO elaborately described* The grounds of Mr 
Bcglar s opinions are irresistible ; the difference in the materiai 
and construction of the two walls ia enough to justify the 
opinion farmed by him that the quadrant was not a part of 
the old fort. Mr. Beglar calls it 'AU-uddin KliiJji's estensJon 
and in tlm opinion I 


Zuluddhi Earnf relates m his TdrilA i Firt^ Shdhi. that 
when the Mughals invaded Delhi in 1297, 'Ali-uddin Khilii 
found the fbrtihcations of Old Delhi in min, the consternation 
m the city woe indescribable, and when the ^^lucrl^als 
abaiiclonetl the city without even attempting an asaauit 
Its deliverance was considered m act of i=pcclal Providence' 
Alive to the danger of his position Ah^uddiu iQiiJjf ordered 
tlie repair or the old walls ^and the enlargement of the old forL 
In 1316, when Qutb-uddin !Mubdrak Shah succeeded liis bro¬ 
ther Shahdb-uddin ’Omar, he ordei^ the " completion of 
the city and fort of Delhi, which his father AU-uddin had 
loft in an unhnished state.”* 


Tliat Ala-uddfn Khiljf and Mubarak Shith’s additions were 
on a large scale may be inferred from the leumjk of Ibu I^atuta 
who visited Old Delhi in 1333 A. D. : be states, that " the 
lower part of the walla’' of the citadel, «ia built of stone, tiie 
upper part of brich." The former was undoubtedly the work 
of Hindus and tho latter of Muhammadans. 

Starting again from the Fateh Bdrj where the rampart 
branchcB off into two, one branch turns to the east to form the 
citadel of the city, and the other runs due north i the latter 
wall, which has the ruins of agate in the centre^ maintains 
this direction for very nearly half a mile, where it meets 
the rums of the northern wall of Jabanpondli ; the wall 
then runs due south-east for a little over three hundred yards 
and ends at a gate Still following a south Bouth-easterly 
course for bait a mile, we come to another gate, and aficr 
running for half that distance in the same direction, the wall 
of Old Delhi meets the second wall of Jah^pandh, and 


* ^~uk qI Auiif KllvitnuL 
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chan-es its courae due south, leo.™g 

of which may with certainly ho colled the Bodiiou Goto. 

The wall then abruptly tate a »uth_we.sterly direction 
frui. 1 /IT^ihnce of a little over half a mvlo—tliere is a gatt, 11 its 
eo"r"het Us to the west for ahout three W 
dred to tlie rains of a gitte- Here occurs a gap three 

? llSd vardswule aud at a distance of four hundred yards 

^ ImS MaSf/^vhiol^ is the off end of the gap, the 
TvalTof Kai Pithora'& Vort meets that of the tomb of Adiiam 
Khdn ami comS ite circuit. The ditch round the fort used 
to receive the iSiturd dminage of the hiUy country to its north 
and retain the ivater all the year round. 

I have made an attempt to dete^ne, if possihH the sh^ 
of the different aates, ivhich according to the most approved 
authorities belong to Old Dellii, premising here that 
the gates had changed their uames during the suhsequnu^t Mu- 
occupatJou of Kal Pithora's city Amir 
i U-elvc gates to Old Delhi, hut I accept 
Timdr, since verified by eiLcavationa made by Mr. Beglar, 
that the city had ten gatea 

At present T am only concerned with Mr Beglar^s 

identification of the gates to the E. f 

the Badaongato with theHaun Rani and the Buikah 
tratos” re.spective1y A reference to his sketch map of Rai 
Kiora’s fort, which I have re^produced, will convince 

ihe reader that the village ofHauz J"™ 

wall of Jahdnpan^ than the eastern wall of Rai 1 ithoia s city 
According to the Malfuzatd-Timdn which l^r^TrT 

upon so largely and not seldom copi^ verbatim by Sbaraf- 
uSdin Yazdi in his Zafarndmah—3lr Beglara authouty 
Sultiin Mahmtid and Mallh Ehdn left the fort of Jahilnpandh 
and tied toward the mountains, the former going out of the 
Hauz Rdiii Gate, aud the latter out of the “ Baraka Gate. On 
turning to the Zafarnamah, I find that Yazdi expressly atate^ 

* re„ Biitnta^lio TifiitMl old Delhi, in tlifl reign nf Shih Tngh- 

■k 1 1 ■'kjM +Kh- fnrt will ' it BiftVBii ciibitii tUick % cticiiiib^i^ ftre 

SnS St by the niAt watch, and tha t*n«aa dinrg«i ^ih 

"f tlr^tij*. In ihLe tluimbert i!ii» there nre atorea of pTuvi-nonfl, mn^- 
tbe etire 01 ine ^ clnmibere yi-ithoiit thnugc or tlit 

K Ajsr • ■ u»“ - P- <»“ 

ODe ciid of tlio ta tbe otMr,^ 
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tKat the Haviz Rdniand the Bardka gatea were "to the south 
of tfahanpanah." 

We caa with soma certainty fis the sites of the Ghazni 
and tfid Biiion git j 3, but it is almost impossible to ideutify 
the otliera. 1 hare already referred to the Ghazni Gate 
in my description of the walls of Qii'ah EUi Fithora. When 
oertam “ heretics" attacked the Jam’a Masjid oi Old 
Delhi in 1,237 A. D., one party " passing by the Fort 
of Nur,” the locality of which is unknown, reached the gate 
of the iMn'izzi, " whioh resembled a mosque." This occurred 
in Old Delhi, but the history of the IVlu’izzi GateLs unkiiowu. 
That it was called " Mu'izzf " may probably ha due to 
one of two circumstances, tie, it was either a Hindu o-ate 
in the possession of the "Mu’izzl nobles,"* or it 
was built by them in the Mn’bzf quarter of the city. 
The gate of " B bandar Kill" is also unknown, but it 
probably stood in^ the neighbour hood of the Red 
Palace, and the Jama XLisjid. It is related, that the party of 
Malik Harm'd-uddin who suppressed Hdji Mould's rebellion 
against ’Ala-uddin Ehilji, “opened the Ghazni gate and 
went into the fort," and after some skirmishing with the 
rioters in the city, they entered the place at the gate of 
" Bhandar Kak" This gate must have been built in the wall 
coinmoQ to tha fort tlie city. 

The Baddon Gate has quite a history of its own. I bn 
Batuta calls it "the principal gate," and it has some claim to 
that distinction; it was reached by a populous street 
occupied by the cloth merchants of Old Delhi. I n front of the 
walls of this gate, “ holes were made for tlis incarceratioa 
of offenders ” again.-^t the law prohibiting the use of' in¬ 
toxicating drinks. In front of this gate 'AH-uddin Khilji 
twice nuiaed pyramids of skulls of the Mvighals, whom he 
had routed in the plains ot Hauz Rani, that they might be 
" a warning and spectacle to futurs general ions, "t It was also 
at the Bitdaon Gate, that, when he had eschewed the use of 
wi.ie, 'Ala uddiu destroyed hie banqueting cups and jars of 

* Th« imblM of tLij Court of SuJtim Mo’fffiE-udflb Jlulutiitiiiid, also flalM 
ShlllIdb-u^ld^D Ghorf, Btre kunn'ii ta bktorkDA iv* t.b£^ ooblea." 

t '' Thfi pliKhi of Ihmz Rdni “ hiu bofiji the acent nf tha must dreatiruL actq <jf 

reairdh^l m n hifftorj ttbounding in roynl recriral nation, Miiiihiila rtfbels 
nod ** were here mn^tsaered ia cold blood j “ etthor cast under the feat 

uf elephantfl," in two by th* deree Turkii,“ or " met thek dei^that the kaudit 
of ths djijrens beiag dkmnod from bead to 
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wine “ so that the ground waa muddy as in the ramy 

The B»aiion Gate alee the scene of contention ^tween 

^aU^fens, of deadly contest between 

of Delhi 1 and the grmd eotraiicefor the prOLOSbiop 
Tf Ri^ and toeion aintaesedora. From the tone of the 

twoSmenl of Qll-ali Kfi Pithora as tto Mfital of tl>« Delhi 
CTipiie. *e tince the decllee and eventual disappearance of this 

hilitorical gate. 

Of the other gates we simply Gate 

eate of Hauz Klids is seldom meuHoned ; the B^hd^ Gate 

icnre oitenor in history bn. it is tot “^ hri 

where Sultan Ibrahim Lodi put up a brazen 

brought from Gwaliur, but its site canuot be identihed. 

The circuit of Rai Pithora’s Qil'ah and his walled city is 
very nearly five miles. Prince Timdr describes Old 

Delhi as having ten gates, "some 

exterior, and some towurds the interior of the cixy, i. e.. ot 

JahanpunitL Yazdi. in his ZafanM 

to Uld^Delbi. five cf which opened into dahanpanah. beuer^ 
Cunningham adopts Timur’s account, bub there is uo reaso^ 

for wo^er that in the present state of the walls of Fithoras 
fort we are unable to trace the sites of the 
iiy following the course of the walls of the city describe^ 
bv me, the reader will discover the ruins ot ten gates, though 
in t\,B case of the flaps on the uorth-castern wall, or in tbat 
portion of it. that was common to Old Delhi and Jahiinpanab, 
the discoveiy is a matter of difficulty. 

In the year 1191 A. D. Eai Pithora^ capital submitt^ 
to the Mubaminadaiis, and on the banks of the Ghaggar fell the 
callaiit Cbobau Prince, with the whole of his chivalry; 
Outb-uddin Aibek was the first Muhammadan King ot 
Delhi who made it '‘his residence and capital, and the 
Port of Hai Pithora continued the place of entbronement 
of the Kings of Delhi and the capital of the Delhi empire Hll 
the foundatiou of Koshak U\ in Kilokherf by 
Firoz Shhh Khiljl, when the city of Pitliora was caUed Furani 
Delhi, and the city of Jaiabuddln was known as Maia Shahr, 

Within this circuit of five miles will be found some of 
the most remarkable memorials ot Delhi ;* here stands th e 

* “ Old Delhi, pwperlj » dUed, i« the old citj built by Uw idolitom. —Ilm, 
Matuta, 
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toy«d by the Muhammadans to turnUh "he tlteS "^fer 

their Mfjsque , here also tv-hs the capital of the early Miiham- 

T r7.jrQ,2 

Mi^. which be*.* leshtuony ,o the eiebition ef M„ham- 
moden, wamore, aed the skill ef Hbdu workmen The 
memones of greet .tree,ties, of greet treachery ; of ki , 
imprisoned, deposed and assassinated : of minikers 
dered in open court ; of massacres, pillage, and fire 
associated with the name of Uld Delhi. « ’ > 


gs 
mur* 
are 


Kasr Safed.—Tn the vear laos 4 n .kev..«. ■ e. 
years after the death of K^i Pithora. QutWuddfn Aibek bud? 
a pe ace in tine fort, which is known to history es ffmrr So/M ♦ 

Mr- 

afrrl^l''ild'l£''‘'‘''^*' lietitoDeot of Shshhb-uddin 

Ghorf end the ^luemr of Bengal, ro„gi,t „ elephant in 

the grounds of Uiu paluoo ; within its wSle were enthroned 
the greatest of tlieJSlaye kings Saltan Shains-uddln Altamsht 
his gandson I.i»r-oddIi. MrtmiSd Shifh, the illostrU 

nddr^^Pfr ‘"‘‘ofr 5 ‘h^< I” J^UI- 

nd^n Uroi Shah Khijll, who oconpied the oity ef 
Kilokhen alter the a.saa«ination of its fennder, Kai- 

“ ,• X to U enthroned 

ai^ordmg to the time-honoured custom of \iU predecee 

Th''^ Af 

Halaku Khan m the palace of Aibek with ^reat oomn and 

thnroed irt the Kasr bsfrf end set on the throne of the old 
bultaiia The palace however, was not altoother devoted 
to such p^eaiite as enthronements and the reception of fo¬ 
reign ambassadora ; it was occasionally used as a prigon, and 

ZSAuddii. Bnui Aewrdiug to BtiUito, tb, pid-^ t* 
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not imfreouentlY it waa the scene of bloodshed: Malik 
IkhtivAr-uJdin, le Wazir of Mu’lzK-iiddln Bahrim Shih, was 
murdered by “two inebriated Turlu 

the kin^^, in'front of the royal seat m the audien^ hall of 
Kasr Safed (1241 A. D,) When the empire was m danger, 
the kin*^ ^ oonvened public meetings here and sermons 
were pricked in this place to excite the populace 
to take amis against tlie enemy.* The successor of Bah nuu 
Shdh was taken from his prison in this palace, and was en¬ 
throned af Kiishak FIrozi by the title of bnltan Ak-uddin 
Mos'add Shah, 

Kasr Safed lost its importon^ as a royal residence when 
the Court was removed to Maid Shabr, 


Kushak Firozi was evidently built by Shams-uddm 
Altamdr ; it is described as the “ ebief royal palace," ami ^e 
i-csidenca of Begam Kaziyah's mother, the wife of AltatmK 
As already stated, Sultan ^Ala-uddin Mas add Shah was brought 
here from Kasr Safed and enthroned as the successor ot 
Mu’izz uddin Bahrain Shdh (1239 A D.), and within its waUs 
SulUn Masr-uddiu Mabmdd Shdh, the successor ot Ala-uddln, 
held hie first court The situation of this palace is not known ; 
Mr BtjO'krs excavation at the hack of the Majyid Kuwat- 
uMskm^vlelded several bisketa full of green enamelled tiles 
with Arabic inscription and ornaments, and he iduiitifiea these 
ruins with those of Kisbak Sabz, of which we shall speak 
immediately, but as Ceneral Cunningham describes the tiles 
as " uiimistakeably blue, although they have a greenish 
tinge.” it is not at all unlikely that the rums belong to the 
KilsUak Firozi or the Turquoise Palace. 


Kushak Sabz. —The Kdshak Sabz or Green Palace wa.'? 
probably built not long after the Firozi Palace, T’he first 
mention made of this Palace in history occurs in the reign of 
Nasr-uddin Mahmixii Shah, son of Vltarosh, who ascended the 
throne in the Kdshak Sabz, and subsequently received here the 
ambassador of Haliiku, when a street of soldiers, twenty deep, 
was formed ftom the village of Kilokheri to the door of the 
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E occurrences Ferishta places iti Knsr 

reliable aufchoritv 

ofJVIinliaj-ns^SirAj, theauthorof 

Hill fa century later, Rukn-u4dm Ibraljim, the voiinffest 
Jaldhuddin Kliil jl, ivas raised to the throne 
file asi«fcsaination of hia tather bv 
Ald-uddiu Khiiji, the cousin of llnkn-uddin, 


In later times, it was also used as a public place for the 
reception of Amirs, and when Zifar Khan visited Kiiin-i- 
Jalid .1 at Old Delhi, in the rei^r,, of Fi'roz SMh Tiighlaq, he 
was etitertiined and lodged in this palace. 


Ghabutra Nasira. —Judging from its name, this terrace 
was built by tiultan N’asr-iiddfii Mahmdd Shah. 

When JahlUnddin rose iii open rebellion and fortiSed 
himself at Baliarpur, near Kilokheri, the infant eon of 
Kai Qubid was declared king of Delhi, and he held his court 
here for a few moDths- 

'When ’Ald-uddin Kliilji returned from the conquest of 
AmngaJ, the spoils were displayed " on the terrace of Naar- 
uddin,”^ where the chiefs and nobles had assembled, and “ the 
Afalik [_ .Ald-uddin] was duly honored," On that occasion, the 
nobles also raised, “a black pavilion in the Nasira, for adurbar." 

Xhese are about all the palaces which were erected within 
the fort of ildi Fithora by the Mu’iznf, or the Slave kui<>s of 
Delhi. Uf the palace of Humdydn, we know' nothing beyonS the 
unimportant fact that it was built in the neighbourhood of the 
Badaon gate. Sometimes it is described as a palace in Jahdn- 
pandh, but as " several palaces were destroyed'’ in Old Delhi 
when Tinnir sacked the place, it is impossible to say which, if 
any, of those we have described was spared by the conqueror.* 

Maiyld Jama or Masjid ETiwat-ul-isiaiii —'W'e have 
no authentic account of the temple of Rai Fithora, which made 
room for this Masjid, and tradition offers us nothing satis- 
factory on the subject. We have vague descriptions of the 


^ ZiMM^akmJL 
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and roomy. 

baa »trEl“|aa1 

wall of tbe lempla, whore be boat a “rcuoniag- 

5,0 Masjid eundeon ‘be raie^ bw™ portba 

temple which also marks ite mte. ^ original un- 

tta'zfaS4£‘£fr.‘s sis 

temples was so complete, that m ttic rei n oi ^ 

Altemsh, practically the successor of Aibek, not n vesu^ 

of them was to be seen. 

The mosque of Eutb-uddm Aibcl;, as seen fmm 
is a sombre, heavy its 

:s doXl 

oaue mosgne in ik7 

feet long and is pierced With tour windo 

The ‘ ““t "^d 

t”th enmnved ecUle nn^ oilier ornamenial demgiis, and 

rl ite lower f«:e in the following miportant maer.pl,on .- 

g. JS s“o bS 0 . s s ‘.rs 

founder of tbia biesseti [editica]. ____ 

♦ ZafirniintJ^ -round l»wl frf ttert steiM itad 

d1™ S iSh & •* • kw 
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“ In the njiTne of God^ the merciful and benevelenl: he who eDtered 
it [mosque] ban found salvation ; for [the favour of] God it is incumbent 
OD all Dien who have the meaua [to defray the expenses] of the road, to 
make a pilgiima^e to the House {Kubah«] [For him] who has disbelieved 
[thia coTiifnandJp there is no doubt that God b IndepeDdent of 
[all ibat he ha^;] created, 

’‘'Tins fort was conquered^ and this Hasjid-i-Jam'a was built on the 
date^ the months of the year oH7 [Hijri], by the Amir of high dignity^ 
^neat and glorious, the axis of wealth and faith, the Atoir of Amirs* the 
Sultan Aibek. May Go^l give honor to his allies !* Ifo made [use of] twice 
a thousand times a thousand diliwals [the property of] the idols of '17 
temples* in the const ruction of this mosque. GoJp the great and the 
gloriouKp have mercy on him, and on him who iuvoLes a biessiug on the 
faith of tho builder of this noble ediJlee.^'‘f‘ 

The eastern wall of the mo&qiie hai 5 a plinth of 4^ feet ; 
two walls about 12 feet long, stiinding out at right angles to 
the main wall, contain the steps w hich lead into the tnosejue, 
and act as supports of the arched gateway. The gate itself is 
about eleven feet wide^ but not lofty. On enteriug the mosque^ 
the visitor finds himself under a small dome ■ to his right and 
his left are rows of pillars and in front a court yard-once 
coinpletely and now more than half CDclosed by pillared 
cloisters—143 long and 108 feet wide^ The dome iscurioui?Iy 
formed by stones prfyecttng ov^er one another, all fixed by a 
stone on tlietop ; It springs from an octagon resting on a sqviare 
stipported by pillars in groups of fours; tbeso pillars are thir¬ 
teen feet liigb, two and a hulf feet wide at the base, and one aud 
a half feet in the shaft | The outward appearance of the dome 
is conical. 

On the Bpectatoris right, tliere are four rows of pillars 
extending to the northern and sou them extreuuties of the 


? Ibu dat.fl th& &f D*llii in 5S4 nijrf oo the nudiriritv of 

^ 1 the ajuue dtttft upcm the Ifihrdh of tho £rcat mciftuue of 

the cityp" evidently & loiittAkit. 

Uuanin"^ who Ji|2rr«s with Mr. Eiiwnrd ThomsiO, 
theseS\im fiich, m aC ; n diHwaJ Wmg wind S 

•ne M t]£ih of a nipeo. ^ ^ 

Z writ iijgoQ the MiiBtr«ctioo of the cloistcw of the tnosqij^ hj a 

ne-arraui^mcAt of the rjilki^ of Rii Pithom'a teniple, reniidrka : “It may be ueM- 
^ to explziiQ that tLorg would be uq difficulty in tnkb^dawq roJ Te-buiJd- 
1ertrtio^^ because the joints ot the pilLirH are nil blted with the preeboon 
Hrbdtk pat^euce dJone ojuld j^ve. Etieh oampartiudut of the roof ia com^ 
f four arcLitrqvfi^ four aoj^uiar Mid nuo wutTvil skh* nil 

so okacu} *0 iiide|>ejnl^^it cement, na easily to be token down amd nut 

rtP* , j ^ doiues, lUl whieh lining honestly snd f^rly 

T no duDoge froED tbc prowsa of removal' ifiitory of Archiit^Hr^, 

iOt 11. f p, Og, 
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■wall; on tlia two es:tremitie8 are galleries ; the first row 
consisting of seven pillars stands right against I he 
wall ; the second rgw is about aii feet from the 
first and consists of sijc piJlaia ; tbe third row is at the Kime 
distance fiom the second and also consists of sis pillars, 
while the fourth stands on the conrt yard, about 6ve feet 
from the third and consists of seven pilhirs. These pillars 
and the pillars on tbe left of the dome, are most elaborately 
ornamented : some of the capitals are embellished with human 
figures which spring at the waist from tJio pillar, and are 
covered with bracelets, armlets and cliaina. The shafts 
arc tastefully decorated with cable and link chains which 
either ternutiate in bell or tiissebrosettcs ; dm plots and gar¬ 
lands are also profusely used in ornameiitiiig the shafts aud 
the bands of the pillars. On eadi corner of the eastern 
cloister, there is a gallery about 30 feet square, viiulet 
domes eiiuilar in form and construction to the dome on 
the eastern gateway ; steps in the wuU of the nrosque lead 
to the galleries. The dome of the gallery springs from an 
octagon, which rests on a square supported by eight pillars, 
four corner and four middle pillars; there is a ninth 
pillar in the south-eastern gallery^ wliich is used as a 
prop. The dome is in the centre of the gallery, and round the 
pillars which support it there is an open space six feet wide. 
The eastern and soutlieni sides of this gallery are formed 
hv tbe eastern and southern walls of tlie mosque, pierced 
■with narrow window's ; the retnainiiig sides are formed by 
small pillars about half tlie size of the cloister iJillars ; the 
floor of the gallery rests on similar pillars on the ground floor. 
These pillars are nioi^ or less ornamented. A peculiarity -worth 
remarking here, and which proves beyond all doubt that the 
superstructure of the Uiudn -bemple was demolished, is the 
presence in these galleries of capitals projecting from tbe side 
w'olls withou 1 any supporting pillars. In the north-eastern gallery, 
there are quite as many as six such capitals ; there are also in 
some of the roofing slabs of these galleries repreBentations 
of Buddhas which would never have been tolerated in a 
Wmplo dedicated to Vishnu. This description of the south¬ 
eastern gallery w-ould apply to the gallery on the north-eastern 
corner. 

Starting from tlie north-eastern corner of this cloister, 
we enter the northern cloister, wliich ako forms the northern 
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boundary of the courtyard. In this cloister there are only three 
rows of pillars instead of four, nor are the ptUara in the same 
state of preservation as those in the eastern cloister. The colon¬ 
nade consists of forty-nine pillars, seventeen of which are built 
acraiust the wall—which I shall call the first row—the second 
row consists of seventeen pillars and is about seven feet 
from the first, while the third, which stands on the court yard, 
consists of fifteen pillars, and is about eight feet from the second- 
In the middle of the noithern cloister there is a conical dome, 
smaller than the domes on the eastern gateway and the gal¬ 
leries already described. In front of this dome is the north 
gate of the mosque, and on either side of it the wall is pierced 
with three large windows j the gate is reached by two stone 
steps. In some respects the northern gate way is similar to that 
on the east ; its arch however has suffered more from the 
efiects of time and on the recessed surface of its face is the 
following inscription 

In the name of God, the merciful and the benevolent God invites 
fyoul to heaven : he directs whomsvet he pleases on the lirm path [of 
faith]. In the niontha of the year 15] 92 Hijrf, this building com¬ 
menced by the high eommand of the great king, great m the world and 
in &ith, Muhammad Bln Sdm, ally of the Amlr-uUMomenln."* 

As I have already remarked, neither the northern wall nor 
the northern cloister ia complete ; there is a gap of about 
thirty feet in the north-western end of this wall, and the rums 
of the north-western gallery, in the north-western comer of 
the cloister, are still in existence. 

Tlie southern cloister, which is also the southern bound- 
ary of the court of the moaque, ia even less complete ; 
on its south-eastern end there is abovit sixty feet of wall, 
with a colonnade of fifteen pillare still standing. These 
pillars have neither the finish nor the ornaments of those m 
the other two cloisters.l' Of the fifteen pillars, six stand 
against the wall ; a second row of five pillars stand 


* Title of the KhaHfaba of Bighdfid. 

4 - Tbui wloniuide and ila hack wnU were, “ with 11 itiaiiEe wapi d Uwtimi- 
MUon,te«iiatnicmd”by Major R. Smith, the ihep EDEineer of wW 

-.. I pat,.iiiof Alteim^h’a m front nf the e!.»teni of the 

Mwone for the nnrpoee, Mr. CampheU, L'ta Esttutive Eupnwrof Dtlhi, remarha, 
thntteveo the of qutb-iJtlJin’s work did not teeftpe " ro-amingemeut at the 

ialu« 
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about ei^bt feet from the first, and about the dUtanee 

from the second are the four pillars of the third row. The 
south-western gallery and tho domes of this cloister have 
disappeared altogether. 

In the middle of the southern side of the mosque, and 
at about the end of what now remains of its walls, is the 
Boutheru gate of the mosque, corresponding to the gate on 
the northern side ; seven stone steps lead into the court-yard on 
this ^de. The windows on the south-eastern aide of the gate 
are in existence, those on the south-western side have dis¬ 
appeared with the wall.* 

I hclieve there 'was another gate in the western ex¬ 
tremity of this wall; five broken steps still mark its site. 

On the west of the court-yard are five lofty archer but 
I shall speak of them iu the order of time in wliieh they 
wore built; beliind these arches was " the hall of worship ”— 
the mosque of Qutb-uddfu Aibek. This hall was built iu 
the fashion of the other cloisters ; it Imd a dome in the 
centre, corresponding to the dome on the eastern gateway, but 
there was no entrance to the mosque through its back wall, 
which contained the three high arched niches w'bich con¬ 
stituted the mosque. t The hall of the mo.^que was 147 feet 
long and 40 feet wide, and its roof was supported on five 
rows of the tallest and finest of the Hindu pillars. 

The mosque is now a complete ruin. Partly behind 
the northeru pier of the middle arcli of Qutb-uddm 
Aibek’s magnificent arches, just referred to, and 
partly behind its southern pier, stand the only pillars 
left of the mosque. Of the first group there are 
twelve pillars in four rows ; the capitals and shafts 
of these pillars are gorgeously ornuujcnted.— there is 
only one pillar here that has a clean square shaft— 
some of tlicm still support projecting half-broken 
stone beams, evidently the remains of roofs now no 
more, but portions of tho roofing are still seen in two 


* Mr. Begkf’a excavations under the a^ntli^ni gute at thti monquc! dbclD»eiI 
the baeef? nf pillarv resting on s platfurm at tliu same kvel aa tlii> platli^^m 
ed under the atera of the eastfra gnte. 

t Nawb ^iaudJfu of LeLard menikKOis fire arcUea,^ 1 ba^e nble to 
tinee oaly three. 
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places. Tho second group of pillars stands behind the 
second pier of the central arch, in four rows; they are ten 
in number ; almost in the &inic state of preservation as tlie 
pillars behind the northern pier. According to 
Cunningham, these pillars were not disturbed when Aibek 
built his mosque, and it is necessary to notice here a tact, to 
which reference will he made hereafter, that on one of fch^e 
pillars occurs the following important inscription: In the 

time of Frtzl Ibn Abul Ma'dli :Muta wall. 


\bout a third of the western wall of the mosqne towards 
the north is still visible ; that towards the south is gone. I n the 
centre of this wall were the arched niches the remaina of two 
ofwhicUmayyetbeseen; the base of the centre niche, which 
is also the centre of the wall, la shll above the level of the 
ground, the rest has fallen down ; the niche to its north m still 
entire but that to the south no longer exists. About half of the 
northern wall is still aWvc tlie ground ; it is a continuation of 
the wall of the northern cloister, but itdoes not meet the western 
wall; of the southern wall nothing is Atout thirty 

feet from the mosque stands the Iron 1 lUar—pmbably as it 
stw when the Jllisque w'as built There arc four gm'cs m 
the court-vard of the mosque, with high masonry plinths and 

the nsnaf bier-like masonry sarcophagus, fhe mosque, as it 

will be seen, was approached through a cloistered court. 

The description of the iMasjid Kuw^al^uhisldm as 
it existed in 5il2 Mijri is now complete ; those mag^ificGii^t 
arches, so out of place where they stand, were built later. 


I.Si,in tb. IQ ^be biatory of tbii. 

atnict loft Hit.au tC foruh Thu Uiud. 1 . 

follow thiir own deviii'* ^ _ *“1 __ dhl'tbev for ettaurica alterwardH, 

htwl opwiuis on tli^ Kmi» principle umn 

AKwryinglyp the? prac^hii w ^ I l,gii!£6ntiiLl eon-reeft as far 

Ardiilp^ure. VoL 11.,, p. 
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The floor of the court-yard is higher than that of the cloisters ; 
as reBards the level of the floor of the mosq^ue, there api^eais 
to be a fall of about eight mches per hundred feet, from the 
Tveatem wall^^vhich is its highest poaition—to the eastern 
Tvall—Trliich is its lowest—thus making a total of about 
seveuteeu inches from end to end. 

When Quth-uddin Aibek returned from Ghazuf, which 
he had visited at the request of his Sovereign, Sluham- 
mad Ghorf, he built the superb arches which stand in 
front of the mosque.* * The wall of these arches la eight 
feet deep, and may be divided into three parts r a lofty centre 
wall and a smaller wall on either sideof it. 'Ihe wall ot the cen^ 
trearch is about 53 feet high and 31 feet wide, and when all the 
smaller arches were in existence, each of the wing walls was 
about 25 feet high and 35 feet wide. This wall was pierced 
by a line of five arcbes “witliout tbe least trace of 
any intention to construct a vault or roof of any 
sort. Indeed, a roof is by no means an essential part 
of a mosque; a wall facing !llecea is all that is 
required, and in India is frequeiitl)'all that is built, though 
an enclosure is often added iu front tt> protect the worship- 
pel’s from intorruption.’’'l' The arches are built with ted 
and yellow sand stone, the latter colour predominating; 
they are slightly ogee in shape. The centre arch is 43 feet 
high, and 22' feet ^vide ; of the four side arches only 
three are now’ standing; viz., two on the north and one on the 
south of the centre arch; they are about 24 feet high, those 
immediately on either side of the centre arch are 11^ 
feet, aud the ones are 10 feet wide. The piers of tho 
centre arch are 9| feet square ; of those immediately on its 
right and left are 8 feet square, and of the further ones are 
obloDga of 3 feet hy 5. 

These arches have no niches in their piers, the supports 
are left uncut ; there are no imposts^ and the engraved 
ornamentations are extremely pretty. The first hand consists 
of verses from the Qurdn, and is of the shape ot the arch, 
the rest are square bonds which run over the three 


‘ «»Jla thffle aixiea '* tbe glorj d tbt «S Atiiii- 

VoL II.j p. 

i VqLJL, p, 649. ^ 1 

* I “ Tht bopget to thty oeiiUn;iim«L [aicL] ia jkn udditioii of CAptain ^ 
it aiiould remo¥td^“—CanipbeU^B ^ 
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sides of the walls and are covered rrith scrolls of fancy 
designs, and precepts from the Qurdn. The spandrels are 
covered with elaborately engraved ornaments. These arches 
were finished in the year 594 Hijrl, and on the left pier of 
the centre arch, about 8 feet from the ground, the date is 
given, as the " 20th Zik^d, the year 594,” (1197 A. D.) It 
was the last work of Quiub-uddin in connection with this 
mosque. 

Besides the ornaments on the arches and the pillars, the 
walls of the mosque were covered, with flowers and 
precepts from the Quran, to conceal Hindu decorations. 
" When the moaque was completed,” writog Amfr Khusrau, 
"flowers and extracts from the Qurdn had been either engraved 
on stone or written in plaster.” The plaster has disappeared 
and the objectionable figures which the crescentaders did 
so much to conceal are once more exposed to the light of the 
day ; it is only on well-sheltered spots that it is possible for 
us to discover the plaster which once concoaled these 
beautiful sculptures. 

There are several narrow slabs of stones in the walls 
and the roof of the mosque which represent scenes in the life 
of the infant Krishna, and the Couivcii of gods. Tho best 
preserved of these memorials are the two noticed by General 
Cunningham, and which refer to the former of the two subjects; 
that on the northern outer wall of the mosque represents 
two rooms with a half opened door between, them. In each 
room there is a female lying on a couch with a child by her 
side, a canopy over her head and an attendant at her feet i in 
the left band room two females ate seen carrying children 
towards the door. In the right band room two other females 
are carrying children towards the principal figure in the room. 
On the stone in the north-eastern angle of the corridor, and 
close to one of the windows in the norlh-eastera gallery, there 
are six figures : Vishnu, Itidra, Brsdima, Siva and two others 
w’hich have not been recognise A There are several figures 
of seated Buddha in the two galleries, some of them in very 
good condition. 

General Cunningham reckons the decorated pillars in the 
cloisters around the Iron Pillar at 340, but when the clois¬ 
ters were complete there must have been 430 such pillars ; of 
the plainer pillars, General Cunningham counted 376, 
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’believetj that to complete the cloisters the builders must 
have required 1200 more** 

The following instructive and elaborate description of 
the pillara is taken from General Cunningham^s ArchiBological 
Heports : 

A fniriou^ confirmation of the a?erageaize of tkqse temples has been 
afforded by a dLseoverj which I first TiiadoiiilS53> nod which I completed 
during the present year 1363^ In the south-east comer of the cloisters of 
the Great Mosque^ the pUlara* with bases and capitals complete,, are nearly 
all of One style and and quite different from the other coIudihisl 
N oWj the bases, ghafts and capitals of these pillars are nrnnbered^ the 
highest number discovered bein^ 19. 1 found 15 numbered shafts^ 
of which Ko. 13 is in the north doistcTi far away fiocp its fallows^ 
I found also 13 numbered bases and 7 numbered capitals ] but 
only in one iustauce, that of No. 10^ do the numbers of base, shaft and 
capita), as they now stand, agree. Here, then, wo have a direct and 
convincmg proof that those particular pilFnrs have all been no-amnged> 
The total number of shafts discovered was only 15 but they vi'eneaU 
numbered^ Of the bases 1 discovered IS of which 4 were Bqiiare and 
15 had the angles recessed like all the shafts. Of the capitals, all of 
one uniform pattern^ 1 found 20, of which one was inseribed with the 
No. I9i From all these iacts, I conclude with a probability amounting 
almost to certainty, that the temple from which these pilbis were 
obtained oonsiated of 2U columns only. On Ko. 12 shaft there is the 
w^ord kadtaZ in Nogari lettcis on one face, with the date of 1124 on 
another face^ which, referred to Yikrarodditya ia equivalent to 

A. D. 1QG7, at wbicb time Anaag PAl II, the founder of L&lkot, was 
Teigning in DihL 

But the mason's marks on the stones of this temple were not con¬ 
fined to the pillars, as 1 discovered them on no leas than 13 different 
portions of its entablature. These: marks ore more than tiaualJy detailed 
bu t unfortunateljj in spite of their length and apparent cUamess, 1 am 
Btill unable to make them out completely. 

The marks are the following : 

A. Chapa Fitto 3. Upper mda (?) No. 3. 

B. ^ M 4, , {?)Nal 

C. PdcAuAi 4 Bear (?) No. 4* 


♦ The following or* %hn di^tuiguishkiag featorei of Quth-addJn Aibek's wort ; 
thft dennes, the fiat nxjiflj the linteiaj and tha pOkTH in the clDi^cna are mad* of red 
■nd jdlowwh BandaloM i ihe pUlara differ in height mnd thkkaea^ fn the nqnibeF 
(ffparU ol which they are compose and in tbdr ommneniationa Thb order in 
which the pdUie m arrange idao indicate the working up in^a a new dwiga of 
the leoaimj of older boiidingfl. See CoiopbeU'a “ 
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D. Pdehitki 5. Pachhim Rear (fj Ntv 5 nest. 

E. ViChnoOte Vida (f) fontrth. 

F. Fi paTKhamct Vida f?) li/SfA. 

G. Fnxthama Bdaii^n First ArchitraTe, 

H. PachcAAim Jtaki Iktsheit West side „ 

K* Fitrab FraiJiama East first. 

L. P«rab 3 East Nt*. 3. 

M. Fachch/um Fa 3, A—(yc 1) West side No. 3, fraat (?) 

N. „ Jtaki pachcJihe „ „ back. 

O. „ Jia/ci& „ ^ ^ No. 6 back. 

There is a peculiarity about the numbers of tbs pillars whicb is 
worthy of note. Each cypher is preceded by the initial letter of the 
word for that ntimber. Tims 3 is preceded by ti for tin, 10 by da for 
das, and IC by so for The same style of markmg would app^ 

to ba%-e been used for a second temple, as 1 found a pilliw of another 
pattern with the luimber <£«. 3. and a pilaster of tba same kind with 4 19. 
^teea bases of the first pillar have recessed angles, and four are plain 
squarea In this case the temple would have 4 pillars tprabaWy 
AH Qiit£r ro^) of oti& patttiirQj aoJ 16 of anotber kiadj but ail of th® 
same height. 

The dimensions of these inscribed pillars are as follows:— 

ft. in 

« . , f Upper member, with brackets... 0 10 

I Lower ditto 0 ^ 

Shaft — 

„ f Upper portion ornamented ... 1 ^ 

Base — juTwer plain ■■> 0^ ^ 

, Total beigbl-.. S 1* 


ft. in. 

1 4 

4 Hi 

1 Hi 


The Extensions of Altamsh consist of an addition 
of two wings to the arches of Qutb-uddin Aibek, and 
new cloiatered coarte on the eastern, northern and soathem 
aides of the mosque. Altamsh extended the western 
wall of the mosque about 115 feet on either aide thus n^n^ 
the whole length of the wall about 380 feet; of this 
extension very little now remains. On the north-western angle 


• EtforUf 
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of Qutb-uddio’s mosque, about fifty feet of Altam&h’s 
■wall is still stafiding, and about twenty feet moi'e is In ruin ; 
the rest of the walls on this side can only be traced 
by its foundation under ground. The northern doistar was 
about 280 feet long, and may now be traced under the leirel 
of the ground with great diffieulty. The southern wall, also 
about 280 feet long, is, with a short gap, in a fair state of 
preservation. At -the south'western corner of the Altarash 
e^itension of the mosque there is a gB.p of about 70 feet, but 
here the foundation of the wall may be easily traced. At the 
end of this gap, the back wall of the court-yard is in ruin 
for about thirty feet, but a colonnade of three rows of pillara 
which terminates at a gate, corresponding to the southern 
gate of the mosque, is still in existence. The arch of this gate 
is doTSTi, but the jambs are still standing and the pillars are 
sixteen feet high ; there are five double pillars on the line 
where the wall once stood, and this I call the first row ; the 
second row of seven plllarB, stands about six feet from the 
first, and a third row of seven pillars stands at 
the same distance from the second. Groups of four pillars 
support a fiat roof formed with over-lapping stones. 
From the gate, where the colonnade was interrupted, there is 
a wall about 100 feet long, extending to the gate-way of 'Ala- 
uddfn Khilji, but for about twenty feet of tlie wall the pillars 
have disappeai'ed. The height of the pillars, their 
distances from one another, and the construction of the roofing 
are similar to those of the colonnade already described ; the 
pillars stand as before, in three rows; tliere are fourteen pillars 
against the w'all, sixteen in the second row, and fifteen in the 
third. There are seven lofty window’s in this wall, the first five 
of which are roughly finished and without any screen ; the 
remaining two are larger in size, and covered with red 
stone screens of lattice work like the windows of the ’Alai 
gateway. Within ten feet of tiie pillars in front of the last 
of the smaller windows, stands the magnificent Mlnkr of 
Quth-uddin Aibek, It is generally believed that the 
extension of Altamsh did not go beyond the Minar and 
that the two larger wmdows in the wall are the woiji of 
^Ala-uddm KhiljL I am, however, of opinion that 
although there is hardly any doubt that these windows were 
built by 'Ala-uddln, that the square of Altameh’s extension is 
completed by carrying the line of the southern wall to 
the ^Alai gate. It is not unlikely that 'Ala-uddln built his 
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windows after jiuUing do^Fna portion of the sontbera colonnade 
of Altaiush. 

Leair-ing the 'Alaf Gate to oiar riglit, and turninf due 
north, we walk over the buried ruinH of Altarash’s eastern 
cloisters, till we arrive at the Eastern Gate of the mosque of 
Aibek which is at a distance offullySOO feet from the ’Alai Gate. 
About thirty feet from the Eastern Gate are the only reinains of 
the eastern colonnade of Altamsh, This colonnade consita of 34 
pillars of which 19 are standing, and 15 are down ; the pillars 
stand in four rows: the first, which consists of nine pillars, 
stauck on the road between the mosque and the oolonuade ; 
there are eleven pillars in the second row. eleven in the third, 
and only three in the fourth. The pillars are about 
six feet apart ; and the roof, where it does exist, is m every 
respect like the roof of the aouthem colonnade. Beyond this 
colonnade there is nothing to mark the line of Altamsh s 
eastern cloister.* 

Altamsh, as has been already remarked, not only added 
Cioist^r-ed courts to the mosque^ but ex-tcuded the of 

Qutb-uddiii Aibek. The now arches, though loftier than those 
of stand on a lower lev^el ; tbolr piera have arched 

mcbea,and the jambs are cut into octagoris aad batluslera ; 
the arch springs froni one ot these latter^ which does duty aa 
impost and Is pointed in the head^ while the orna¬ 
ment 15 later in date and more elaborata Between 
Qutb-uddin^s arches and those of Altamsh, there is a 
about eight feet wide. Altamsh built three arches on 
either side of thoSQ of Aibek’s. The first arch of the exten¬ 
sion on the north is still in existence, the top ormmenta are 
gone but the arch is entire, and is about 25 feet high 
and 13 feet wide ; the southern pier of this arch is 
about G feet deep and 1 feet broad j its northern pier, 
which is the southern pier ot the centre arch. Is about 15} 
feet wide ; the centre arch is 241 feet wide, but only two lofty 
piers do work for what must have been a magnificent archway ; 
the third arch on this line of extension is gone, 

tThe southern extension of Qutb-addin s arches is also in 
ruin ; the near small arch as well as the centre arch, are only 


* Afl^r a, careful eiaminitioii E»f these piUus, I “e pI Cafflpbtll b optbion 
Uuit Uiej are uniDdUi;; irt 
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indicated by their piori; tiia extreme sou them arch retains 
its original appearance, but the arch is for rued by a thin slab 
of sand stone which thrcatena tu coiue down ; and it seems 
almost a wonder that the fate which has overtixken the other 
two arches baa spared the third so long.^ 

The extensions of ’AJa-uddm Khilji—Tn the year 
695 A.H. 11295 A. D.), Sultan "Ala-uddfn Klhljf ascended the 
throne of Delhi, alter the murder of his uncle Jalal-u Jdrn 
Firoashah, the founder of the Khilji dynasty. He then pro¬ 
jected a further estemiion of tlie Maspri by adding to it, what 
Amir Khusrau calls, the fourth pr^rL" Of this addition, 
maguideent alike in its extent as In its finish, very little remains, 
but that little justices the praise lavished on it by the courtly 
poet, Khusrau, The few pillars that still stand in the south 
eastern wall of this extension will not appear remarkable to 
those who have been previously accustomed to the cloisters of 
Aibek and Altamsh, but the maguilicent gateway of ’Ala-uddin 
would have peq>etuated his memory as the ^rmt t'oyal builder 
even if he had not added another stone to the mosq^ue. 

To complete ’Ala-uddm's extension, we have, instead of 
turning to the north from the south-eastern extremity of 
Altamsh’s eastern colonnade, to proeced due south and at right 
angles to its eastern wall. The line of the pillars of Altainah 
is slightly different from that of the pillars of 'Ala-uddtn, 
and the pillars themselves are of different pattern. We now 
pass the famous *Alaf Gate, but the pillars which formed a 
colonnade in front of its inner door have disappeared ; for abouc 
so feet the ground here is perfectly clear ; at the eastern end of 
this gap, the colonnade again begins and extends for about 
130 feet from the 'Alat Gate to the end of the second 
"e.xtension of the cloistered courts of the Mosqua^' The 
wall of this colonnade is pierced by four doors and 
three lofty windows, the latter covered with red sandstone 
screens of lattice work. Twelve Pinal'S stand against the 
wall of the covered colonnade, fifteen in the second and 

* ItviTagfiiiutiid my liaMriplioii of AlLtiUdLji adrljtif/ii totht* QiiTi-al.iil-wlfini, 
I ha>w A few KmorJee to ofler on. the xteciilinjiLitM gf 1)^ wgrt;, for whicli I aiu iu- 
to Mr. CAU^btill'a jVaia,''—Uie (.nlLuB ci( lUs wloiiiiiidei) jure of F<md 

tbev firt of dilfcrt^at ya ordor in in the diat4irLC;ea Indwifi^n 

tlieni ; rnitl tlii-i*? vary LhtfV do in thfl cbidt^rn of AENk TIic like tbaic 

ol tliemo^nep to older buiEduigMi, but they were eritJeutly nnt tir%irn fmm 

lliL^ Hnnie ^ujce, TLej Druamciit of tha are ridier iu design Jittil m^re 

fdaUMihia ioi ejtvvuLioii Ltwoi tbotje of Aibek'K. 
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Gleven in tlie third row; the dUtances of these pillars from one 
another and the roof they support, are similar to those in the south- 
emoolotinade of Altamsh, Having reached the south-eastern, 
corner of ’Ala-uddin’s extension, we turn due north to trace its 
eastern side ; heLV3 we follow the colonnado for about 20 feet, 
and then lose it altogether whence it can ouly bo seen as 
detached mounds of ruin. The eastern eolounadc, or rather so 
much of it as is still extant, consists of only eleven pillars ; 
four standing against the wall, four in the second row and 
three in the third, with a door in the southern corner ot the 
twenty feet wall lieceiit excavations leave no doubt in my 
mind that, 'Ala-uddin's additions to the mosque extended 
much beyond the northern extension of Altamsh ; that h® 
included his un^nished Minar in tills addition, and enclosed 
the mosque in a cloistered court 700 feet long and 400 feet 
wide. He nearly doubled the length of the mosque after 
Altamsh’s extensions, and added about half as much ground 
to its breadtlL 

The mo^ique of Qutb-uddfn was an oblong with the 
long sides on the north and south ; Altamsh’s additions made 
the mosque an oblong with its long sides on the east and 
west, a plan which was not altered by ’Ala-uddin. 

Ami'r Khusrau’s description of ’Ala-uddin’s additions 
to the Mosque is rather difficult to follow : “ His majesty” says 
Khusrau " added a fourth part to the Masjid, which was built 
beyond the three old gates and courts, with lofty pinars, and 
upon the surface of the stones he engraved verses of the Kurin 
in such a manner as could nut be done even on wax ; ascending 
so high that you would thiuk the Kuriln was going up to heaven 
and again descending, in anotlier line, so lew that yen would 
tliiiik it was coming down from heaven he gees on to add 
that the “ whole work w’as completed from top to bottom." 
Of those lofty pillars nothing remains above ground. Mr. 
Thomas believes that these are the existing aivhes of the 
mosque, but General Cunningliam successfully maintains that 
the latter belong to the time of Qutb*uddin and Altamsh, and 
althougli in my opinion General Cu nningham is hardly justified 
in his remark that Amir K bus ran must liave referred to the 
engraved lines of TugliiT. on the ‘Alai Gate “ which ascend 
and de.scend in the same way as those on the great arches 
ot the mosque/' 1 bolieve that 'Ala-uddin*s “ eight arches" 
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stood on the north o( Altamsh’s northern colonnade. 
Beglar’s excav^ationa on that side of tUe mosque have exposed the 
Temains ot walla of great thickness, which were a prolongation 
of the western wall of AItamslisaddition; these walla are com¬ 
pletely hidden by the jungle, although in some places they 
staud fully ten feet a^ve the present ground level, TJie 
foundation of sis arch-ways have been discoverod in 
thisV-all, and, for aught we know to the contrary, there 
might have been eight arches in the wall, and the ruins appear 
to me to belong to the arches to which Arair Khusraa refers 
in bis discription. I must also notice here that a line, 
drawn from the undnished Min5r of ’Ala-uddm, would divide 
the line of ’Aia-uddin's arches as dcsetibed by me into two 
equal parts.* 

The ’Alai Darwaza, or the Gate of 'Ala-uddm KhiJjL — 
This superb domed gateway was built by 'Ala-uddm Khilji, 
and is declared by General Cunningham to be “ the most beau¬ 
tiful specimen ot Pathan architecture that 1 have seen," 
while Fergussou remarks, that it “ displays the Pathan 
style at its period of greatest perfection when the Hindu 
masons had learned to fit their exquisite style of decora¬ 
tion to the forms of their foreign masters." This gateway is 
in the south cloister of *A!a-uddin s extension, a little beyond 
the line of that of Altamsh's, and was probably the city 
gate of the mosque. The date of the building is given 
on the eastern, vrestern, and southern doors of tlic gateway: 
« On the 15th day of ShavvAl, 710," (AD. 1310.) The 
building Is a square of 341 feet inside and 56^ feet outside, 
the w^ls being 1 1 feet thick; from the inner floor to the 
domed ceiling, it is about 47 feet high, 'fhe mode In which 


* Sir. Campbell^ to whom I liavo alrcadv ii? tt'ftfnrcdj ihm 
tbe WTk of A Fuqih tkat af *A la-tidJlq : b) th^ fartCLtr atone ia 

hj AgCf iiitd ■ pUio Doprse niiuT iht* uiiter unkLl jib;t below the spnn^p^ 
of tlie windaw iirchj»; in the latter tbfl Ikui a Irthsli look aboiu jv 

■pntg ■eaurae ib omitted- 'Hia wieidowit in the fonn&r arfl covered wqtli bnleU 
reflliucon corbels, % fai« horizoiitiiJ anrb being receded on ibo eoatre f44M ; tbuto 
in tlinlat'.cr, have regular archeg witli vuii«ioirB numiag thmigb ihe whole thiekuoas 
of ilic walL 

Whiliit Qatb-oddfo and Altaniab bail to raljfor the details of the dealgn 
and their AQiiBtnictlon to Kiodu worknjenp 'Ata-udJlu wua itidepoailcnt thsin, 
und it WAA in his reign that the Khw]! of Miihiuomadan u^bit«oiLtre w^tiLred morn 
a DAtioiial tj-piL 
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the sciuare plan of the building is changed into an octagon 
which supports the dome, " is more simply elegant and appro¬ 
priate," Bays Fergusson “than any otlier example 1 am 
acquainted with in India the corn era are ornamented with 
a series of arched niches which cut off the angles of the square. 
On each side of the gateway there is a lofty door, but the 
doors in the eastern and western sides of the buildmg are 
lower than those in its northern and southern sides. On 
the southern side the building has a plinth very nearly 
ten feet high, with seven steps in the centre leading 
into it. The door ways are most elaborately ornamented ; 
each door is formed by a pointed horse shoe arch, of which the 
outer edge is panelled i tho inner edge, which goes a few 
inches deeper into the arch, is dtoorated with stone spear 
heads ; the arch springs from slender ornamented pillars 
with plain imposts^ The outer face of the arch, as 
well as the inner arch, which is formed after a reoeaa of four 
inches, and the rectangular bam^ which enclose the arclied 
doorways, hear inscriptions which in some places have been 
injured by time.* The whole face of the building is elabo¬ 
rately ornamented with delicate cliisseling of which not the 
leastVttraA'tive features are the bands of inscription. On each 
side of the doorway there are two windows, about a third of 
its size but of the same shape and style ; these windows are 
covered witli screens of lattice work i the off windo^YS 

are a little smaller than the near ones and their lattice work is 
closer and hner. Above these windows, the wall is decorated 
with small ornamental false arches in panels, which from a dis¬ 
tance have the appearance of small windows in groups of 


• The foUowLog m thii Ensliah traiuktion «r the iaswiplUJtu on the djwrt uf 
the gntewar ; 

Of tItJit oa the westam door:— 

Wbea the Alniightv, is hia Efreata^ nnd u his nsrae, fwished] to 

psTiee the olwerwncee ^.ilihaiid to mise tbe the Divipe M 

[for (bAt purpew] the Lord of tlie world i so that the foundatien of Die f*ith 
of MubiuiuiRd miiv C^rengthened [imitoaini »"«] every ptoaeut, nnJ that every 
meiient ibe feuudatiou of tlie law of AhinB-l TPajf get hnore and worej firot For 
the^mluition uf hSs kin^om and of hia goTerniiieiit [the ki^] bwlda maajids for 
wor^lT^Siogto the eoniiDMd of him who alone « the 
he buSdfl Gtel’a aa-ijids, who knows hun ... Ahul Mubaiufu^ 

Shih SultaJ right ann of the Kheldfat, ally of the AmlMl-^^etiln, mav Gc^ 
kingdom to the day of EesOirwUoii, [tlnU he majl e^t the 
of the llMiidsol Islam, and preserve him long, [that hft nmy] sp^d 

*^oKfhl wo7ldJ^! OntClSth J Shavv^ Him]. 

S^t and the Lord over Ptioees S Uke into Mnstafa ; f.; 

h^hly^miltlLE to the oomniaod of God ; the chosen by the mercy of t£e meirnfai; 


(a) One of the titles of Muhammad, 
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fouT^, the two Tertical arches of each group, being enclosed in 
oblong marble bands. The rectangular bands of red sand¬ 
stone and marble which enclofio the arches of the M'Indows, 
and tlie small false arches above them, are covered with 
verses from the Qurin and the Hadis of Muhammad artis¬ 
tically engraved. The spandrel, as usual, is a mass of: fret 
work, wreaths and ornamental bosses in red sand-stoue. The 
upper portion of the southern face of the gateway was repaired 
bv ilaior Smith, but no attempt was made to restore the 
stone ornamouts. The interior walls of the gateway are pro- 
fusel v decorated with the most perfect specimens of elaborate 
carvings; the chequered pattern is simply elegant, or as 
Fergusson calls it, “of unrivalled excellence.” The large dome 
is remarkably plain ; Fergus son considers it " by UO' means 

in the wqiM und in FeulH ; thfa of l^l&m and thii ; thfl 

boQCir to AQii princf^ ^ Elnu with the htlp of tlio mercLfLll: Abul Mii zaff ar 

Muli-anmiAjd Sh^h Skiltai^ H^cond [Alesaodfrr tho Gir^at] ; right arm of tho 

of ihd Amlt-ul-MoDifuiiip may God pai^tuot? hia kiiiji^dQiQ : tho 
fotHidatioii thiAi firUiipEd:sou& for the SnoDAth Jatud^^ith wel? built by him. 

ThLi which AAfamilWr to the Lips of maukind &a the Boirb-dl-m'Aanlr 

[ 4 ifhriiia Lu heavoD] with pure futh [which fnith] is &eoaitlit»|F to ths oummAiid 
df God]: ho H>f the exAlted Pt&^ivx 'r LpodI over tL& kiop of the world ; 
grtfiit in the world And in FAith : king of lend . . . helped with tha bt^lfi 
of God ; Abd] Mnhaniinad $hi^ Sultan, the right arm of EhiihlfaC, 

Ally of tb? Anifr-ul-Moni«iiiii, loij God pregervo hu kingdom to the day of 
^th [EeaurrectionJ. 

Of ihat on th& Soiithoni doorwnj i — 

By the gTMt; of th^ tmec^iialk^ Qdd, Aod with the help of the givrr of thirf 
ocuomiud : verily the foLintlsitioa of a iutifit|ne ih hiid in piety. Gnsat ie his com maud 
Aud his prwtigLS coantleea arc hii ami peocB. Ao&irding to the lladla 

of him f^InhaiuJiiad] who wiib MmmjJidiL'd tiirn yoiir IW to the Mnajid of 
di^^nity”T(-hv KnlidiTMuliamoLnii^tbemtsdaii^rof God, to hiiu b^ greotii]® : as it is 
Ettid by mHi+ ha who builds a tnosqii^ for U'i<lT God L-w built a aimitif hoo&a 
for him in Paradieo f hs of die asiUiod FnBen43e ; Lord of the k:iug^^ of the 
world ; like Moses iu rplondour^ like Salomon in dignity - proteok>r of the 

oommande of the Iaw of MuhammAd j lieL|>C!r r>f the obsorvsucce of the reh^ioa of 
Ahmad ; htrCL^hener of the pnJpite of place of leamitig and r&tjgien ; atreq^thaner 
of the rules of oollogw and ^dAcas of worship ; inc^castr of the fomidatino t-f the 
inietorns of Musalmiius ; builder of tho foimdatiouBi of Lhe f h th of NVinin [Aliu 
HaULfsh] ; uprooter of the rootn of evil doers; the cutter of the bnuiohianjf 
Lhe obdervuieee of infideb i deKtroyerof the fonndktioos of pLiosa of idohitTy- 
and the eialter of the foundations of the MAsjld of Libltii ; the placJ 
of the maDiffn^utiou p , , + tenor of lolideU and benefactor of tbs 
FniiLfuJ : uprooter of evil doere from the face of the earth j conqueror of 
Ktrvin^ folia ; couf^aeror of dties with Htrooff foubdatEouFi ; oonnder in the 
Btreo^th of the mercifal God : Abiil MuzoJhr Mimammad BhiLb Suitan. the nerht 
Arm of Khelilfat ^ reveiilar of the faith of GckI ; ally of the Amir-nJ^MoEUEnLa. 
may God inertttiw? the i^hiulow of hia dignity on the heads of tn'ojkind to the d#ty of 
Faith [Rwunection] 1 [hej built thia the Mafijid Jnin'a of tha SaiutSL fn fl of 

the faith of men of pmty y the pbee of m^Ezibly of tlic high [aiiJODg the] imEel=i * 
the place of the nrCHfOce of ihe Aoub of thu Chief [among the) propheta. Cxi th^« 
ihthof Slittv^-Ah tin* year 71ii [Hijrf]. lu the aiiapieioaa i^r the EUA’lenj 


* 'Ali-udduiiii-adiliu, suggestiug the name of SalUn 'Ala-udiJfq, 
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wortliy of the EubstrLicture,’^ but its ioteTior view is by no 
nieauii disagreeable^ its plainness notwithstanding; from outside^ 
the dome looks ratlter 1 dw\ The outer w'alls of the gateway 
were crowned witli a battle minted parapet ; that on the 
Southern wall was removed during Major Smithes repairis* 

In 1327 when Major Burt visited the gateway, he - 
described it in ^^astaio of diJapidation and destruction'^ 
and prophesied that "none of it will stand two years later it 
was repaired by Major Smithy as already stated. 


; kin^ of the Kin^ of tho w^rld ; grfat in th& Wiitid ^ind in Fikk ; 
by 9- victnriqmfl nrmj : ALAI ^ItiKLSiir AluliamiDiid SLnh Sal^lD^^ right 
arm uE Kliehl^ni \ BJly of ih^ AEiifr-uLAluiutinin ; iiiay Goii incresnae the shiidow 
uf Llb on ihe hi^aik oJ mankind ba tlio day of Faith [aeflorrectloQj ! 

this mo54^ue Iknji thiH 4^{u^ityp thntt wbe>£'Ver Iloa taskimi it, L^b i^rqnired 
SalvatioTL , . . thia tdc«qu& tlin extent oulI tho b£i|^ht wbicL axe 
well ko^wn iiB of Boit-uLMokAddiiS [orj jiitLi^r it ia n itecoDci BaLt-nL 

m'Msi^Tf the Exaltefl H^rAx, the Lord ; the dilfuHwt of gittce aod tL&pvtr of plenty; 
helpHxl with iha help of the Xio® of iienevnkDee ; ereat in the world bi Faith ; 
tha cooGnoror ■ Ahul ^lubainiond Sh^h Suftao ; the right iirm ol Xhelzdat ; 

ally of the AlIl^^-uJ-AIomen^Il, may God pre^^irve the Ahijulow oi hia glory to the day 
of Faith [Iksaurrtsdiou] was built [by tiju] with pure luith and gewd mteotiGELB. 

On the Eaatorn di>orway :— 

Tbft build[dg of tbia noble hou» ^nd the foundation of thla anineot edt^co 
voa iTk the reign and during ihe kiugsihlp of iLe Lord ihe Kingq of the world ; 
[aj king like Paritui ; king si jn^rfeot juatEee i ftbosiudlog in beuavoknoo 3 eluperor full 
ofgowiufHa, who boa bss ofuery obeyed ; ert^dter of the psilpit^of lAAm \ reriver 
of the strength of the &.>inmAudmeuU [of <Lidj : builder of pul nit 9 and of mo&jidi for 
wornbip; eirtlcHr of the found Ation of places of worship 5 looiider of the ritiea 
for the guido [to Faith] ; de:^trojer of the conDtrieii of pride . . . 

thothrone of rpyalty ; expounder of the Jaiw^ of the H^i-ly War; the eliiddator 
01 the argotoeuta of the IjtohAd ; adminiatotor of conntrrea , , , 

Kings; eialitjr of the foomL'-tion of ihE! artheti of the pLdplt^^ of I‘»kni ; 
ileBtroyer of tlm found Atioua of the place of wor^ibip of Idolii ; f’PUn>.|cr of the ruk^ 
of charity ; the distroyer of drink ii^-h^>EiMi^ I King, conqueror of ^nintrie-^ ■ shadow 
of the mercy of GijJ; lieljiK^ with the help ot G od: Abnl M sncj iftfr Mu hruB- 
mad Sh:ih Snltaii+ right arm of Kht-l-lrat ; jilly of the Amir-ul-MsimtfiiilD j may God 
nreaervo kL'jgdutii [that he luay continue] to build M-L^Jids^ and help hie kingdom 
FLliat he may continue to] light up placeH of woi^bip ! iiud prewrve him [in] his 
kingdom, and his rule to the end of ibe wotM. as ioni^ no tht-i is read 

[in the world] ^ F^jre ia the Alnxighty who [maidel his ^)erl■a^]t travel in one night 
from the Sacred Masjid [Kst'Lwib] to the Ala^jid-Lilsvki^i [the Temple of Jerofateni] i 
. p . By iba order of the elect of tht merciful, the Jlazntit ; oonqueror 
irf the countries of the world; Kbg like Solomon ; gr*^t in ihs wwld and 
in Faith ; pedresiieT of lebm Mid the M-^h-riiin ; giver of honor to Kings 
and iTi [let's ; ihft collector of the fonndationit of gcK>tliiK!i ... of 
the inhdcls; eiaher of the arches and of pnLpitar AbiiJ iluss^SKr Mob am mad 
Sh.ih Snltaii, right atm of Khclkfat, jdtj of the ArLiVul-AIomeulii, M?iv God 
preHctve hia Kingdom tn the dny of the A=i>.eiuMy [It^uri'ectioii] t [he] built this 
fsuiioiia Mxqid . , . thts famous Join A Mosjld . . . by order of ihe cli?ct 
of the merciful the llazml ; the ^kandar [Al-examdor the C ttat] of hia I'elgu and 
of biB Gme i mat in the world and in the faiih ; King of the Kin^ of the world ; 
companion ol the nioou . « ■ A bill Mu^lfut Muhamujad Shikh Bq|tan> 
right arm of KbcluXat; manlffaigr <if mercy niid Jufiricoi ally of the Amlr-ub 
Momenin. 
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Qutb Mmar.—The controversy which has for some time 
been carried od bj two parties, one of whom ascribed ibis magni- 
ficeat pillar to the Hindus and the other to the Mubammadans, 
may bo Mid to have been brought to an end, and the better 
opinion is decidedly in favor of the Muhammadan origin of 
the Minar, General Cunningham'e ai^uments in favor of this 
view of the question are unanswerablej but 1 am unwilling to 
reiterate them, as the ^nerai accord of opinion on the subject 
leaves no necessity for such a course. I am tempted, 
however, to quote the remarks of Nawab Zia-uddm of Laharu,' 
in a paper read to the Archaeological Society of Delhi about 
25 years ago j| after adducing historical proofs in support of 
the Muhammadan origin of the Mindr, he concludes : " No 

singer proof can be adduced, eiccept the builder were to 
rise from the dead and attest his own work on oath.” 

This Miniir ia a tapering ahafit, 234 feet and 1 inch high, 
with a base diameter of 4/ feet and 3 inches, and an upper 
diameter of 9 feet, divided Into five storeys or balconies and 
decorated with ornamental bands. 

The base of the Minar is a polygon ol 24 sides, each side 
measuring 6 sis feet inches, standing on a plinth about 3 feet 
from the ground, from which to the base of the dismantled cupola 
of Firoz Shah Tughlaq, the Minar ia 23S feet and 1 inch hVb. 
The basement storey ia 94 feet 11 inches high ; it is built of fine 
red sand stone and is a polygon of 24 sides like the base ■ the 
feces of whicJi are form^ by alternate angular and semi* 
circular flutes, the shaft being decorated with six ornamental 
bands^ General Cumiingbam happily remarks, that "the 
history of tlie Qutb Minar ia written in its inscriptiona” The 
lowest hand which has been much injured bv time and 
‘‘Ignorant restoration,” I have carefully examined, but I 
tove not l^en able to add to the information which Syud 
Ahmed Jilian haa furnished on the subject, nor Lave I been 
able to jevify hia reading. According to him the inacription 
runs as follows ;— ^ 


in the sSte Qutb^'^"’ Comtniuider-ui-Chief, the glorious, the Chief 
The next band contains the name and praises of Mu* 

Ar “Paring the UndB coDtAinmg iMcriptioua, much A-un™ i™ 

done to the tword t letim have been oJaDfa^ or^UrMl • “T* 

Origin^ Utten hare been badlj- end’ihe Beane luie bSj'leftXbST* 
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liammad Bin better known to history ag Muhamroad 
Gliori:— 

The great King ; the eitalted Brnpetor • Ma‘iter of the necks of the 
people; Lord ef tha Kings oi Arabia and 'Ajm ;* auskaluing the £iog:3 
of tli 0 world; gr&it in the world and in taith; the redresHcr nf Ifil^EZi and 
the Moeolmin; the Crown of Kiogg; and Princes ; the spreader of justice 
and peace in the two worlds ; the shadow of Qod from one corner [ of 
the world ] to the other ; the shepherd of God'a servants ; the defender 
of the countries of God i the helped from the sky; the conqueror of his 
enemies ; great among the conquering powers; great among tha people 
of Light \ the firmament of the creed of the Pure ; the King of land and 
water; tha refuge of the count rice of the Earthy the revealer of tho 
glorious words of Gcd; a second Alexander: Abfil MiizaFar, Muhammad 
Bin ally of the Amir-uUMomenln, God fierpetuate bis reign 

and his kingdom, and exalt his power and hl$ preatige ! 

The third band coniains a Yorse from the Qardn ; 

The fourth band contains tho following inscription 

The great King ; the exalted Emperor; master of the necks of the 
people; Lord of the Kings of Arabia and *Ajni; King of the Kinp of 
the earth ; redresser of the world and faith ; a glory to Isldni and the 
Moslem{□ ; rcvWer of justice in the world; great among the conquering 
powers; the firmament of the creed of the Pure ; f(iYat among the people 
of Light; bright star of SoTc reign tyspreader of peace and mercy in 
both the worlds; shadow of God from one comer [pf the world] to the 
other; defender of the countries of God; shepherd of the servants of 
God ; the refuge of the countries of tha earth ; the revealer of the 
glorious words of God: Ablil MuzaSar Muhammad Bin SAm^ally 
of the Amir-ul-Momening may God perpetuate his kingdotn ! 

The fifth band contains the ninety-nine Arabic nameg 
of the Almighty. 

The sixth band contains some yerseg from Ihe QoratL 

On the entrance doorway of this storey is the follow¬ 
ing inscription 

The Prophet, on whom be God's blesriog and peace, says; Ha 
who builds a mosque for God^ God will ' build for him a similar 
place in Paradise. Thia auspicious Miniir—of the Hazrat ; King 
of Kinss ; the sun of the world and cf faith ; ol [those who have 
received] mercy and fotgivcoess; may God make his duat sacred ; may 
Parudbe be appointed hb place of repo4^ — was injured. In the reigu of 
the great, the illuatrious, and the exalted Sekandar Sbdh, the son of 


* Althoiig^h ^eoeraUv traa^li^led aa Pcralij the ^Ajm applk-i to all coaatriea aat 
in^ladckl la Ar<Lbia. 
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Bahlol Shdh, Sultan, niny God perpetuate his reign and his kingdom, 
and exalt bUpower and prestige, [and] [also] under the suporintondonoe of 
Fateh Kh4n, the son of Masuad Ali, Khevas Khdn, Jand, the dome nnd 
the breaches of the upper storeys which required repair were repaired, 
on the new moon of Eabi-ul^al, 90? [ L503 A. D. J 

Near the doorway, there ia also another ioseription to 
which I shall have hereafter to refer, and which has also 
evidential importance in reference to the date of this portion of 
the Mindr: 

Fnzl, sen of Abdl Kla’^Li, was the bf atawal! of this MiQ£r.* 

The top of the basement storey is anrmounted hy a pro¬ 
jecting gallery, encirclinw the tower, supported by lai^e 
atone brackets, decorated with honey-coinb work, the finish 
and elaboration of which is not surpassed by any thing of its 
kind ill Delhi.t The balustrade round this gallery is feet 
high ; like the balustrades of the other four atoreys, it is the 
work of Major Smith ; the original balnstradea, which were 
battlements, were removed and the preaent ‘'fiimsy style of 
garden-house architecture” was substituted in their place. That 
they are not in keeping with the massive elaboration of 
the brackets which supports them, will be evident to the 
most uninitiated eye. 

Tho second storey, which is 50 feet SJ inches high, is 
decorated with semi-circular fiutea crossed with two bands of 
inscriptiona, The upper band contains verses from the Qurdn, 
and the lower, the following in praise of Altamsh i— 


* TtiH doorway wm twlio impaired, aboe thw Britiab occupatbu of Delhi b 
1 SOS j tlia first tbi« in by ilajor It Smith of thti HlJil 

ill LS73, ythi^a ihfl do&rsray the eutrjLun the biricftneDl 

Soor raised md under tbs atipttrmioa of Mr. J. Si the EieiiiitiTfl 

£ 4 giueGr of Delhi. 

GoueraJ Ooeningham jiistly complaiii^ of tbo alteration marie by M^jor 
Smith. IjiisLead o| adhering to lie on^oal de^gn—which hy the wav, ^Ujor 
Smith ^urpo^ deiog, as in tus rem^irhs oa the ^ Kootnb he eodeAvoured 

" to &B«iiiiil[iLe the repaiia as mneh bm posidiblft with the old work _ 

ill thiA iimtaineo at lefieE;, he ^ improved (the diMirwaj) with new moi^ldojgj^ friejce 
and repcklt' of the Uiaciiptioa tablet" 

t According to General Conmn^liani, those dfiODniljOD^ seein to be purely 
Mindo, iuid jugt such may be Been in the houej-c^imh DOrichEncoU of the d^jmee 
of mo^ of the old Hindu templee.'* Hap^-U, lut Yol. 190), Mr. 

CampbeElr who Ims written little DU DeEhb bat whatever he ha^a wntteu i# no welt 
worth study, remarka that ** the honey-comb work uuder the balconieB of the samo 
etrcicture (the ditfera in no perceptiEde degree fioiu that iu the Alhambra at 

Gramda.^ /ounujf of ih* Asi^ic 0 / Voi part I, page 
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The great King ; the exalted Emperor ; master of the ttecka of the 
people j the pride of the Kiags of AnrbLa ami 'Ajm; God's shadow oa 
earth ; tin? sua of the worlJ aad of faith ; redresser of Isidm aud the 
Mosleiuin ; the crown of l^iaga and Prinoos ; the spreader of justice 
among mankind ; great among the oiiitiuering powers ; the light of the 
people of light; the helped from the sky ; tho conqueror of hb enemies j 
the briglit star of the drmaraeat of sovereignty; the spreader of justice 
and mercy ; the refuge of tfie ocnintries of 3ie eartb ; the revealer of tbe 
glorious words of God: Ab4l Muxuffar Altamsh, Sultan, ally of the 
Amir-u!-Mometilaj may God perpetuate his country and his reigo, and 
exalt his authority and his prestige ! 

On the doorway, with its ** arrow battlemeota,*'—a pecu¬ 
liarity which is also noticed in the third storey,—occurs the 
following inscription;— 

The completion of tills building was ordered by the helped from 
the sky ; the sun^f truth aud faith : Altamsh, Sultan, defender of the 
Faithful. 

Tbd top of the second storey is also surmounted, like that 
of the first, by a gallery which goes round the pillar, with the 
same offensive thi^e and a half feet high balustrade of Major 
Smith’s construction. The hrocketa which support the gallciy 
are not so massive as those of the bosemont storey, hut axe 
just as elaborately decorated. 

The third storey, which is 40 feet 9^ inches high, is cased 
in angular fluting, and is ornamented with two bands i the 
upper band contains a scroll, and the lower the following ins¬ 
cription ;— 

Tlie great Emg ; the exalted Emperar; moatcr of the necks cf the 
people; cliicf RTncngait the Kinga cf Arabia and 'Ajm; King of tho 
Kiiigtt of the earth; the protector of the couatries of the world j the 
helper of GoJ’e servants; couqueror of his euemlei; the helped from the 
sky; tho crown of hlifra and the Moskmiu; tho redresser of Kings and 
Princes ; protector of the countries of God : shepherd of God's people; 
the right arm of sovereignty ; spreader of tmircy and justice; Abu I 
Muaadhr AitjLmiih, Suitan, aUy of the Anilr-ul-Momcnin ; may God 
preserve his kingdom aud his relgu and exalt his power and prestige ! 

On the door of this storey occurs the following inscrip¬ 
tion ;—■ 

Tho groat King; the oxaUed Emperor ; master of the necks of the 
people ; last of tho Kings of Arabia and 'Ajm ; the helped frooj the sky j 
tho conqueror of hU enemies; King of Qod'e earth ; the protector of 
God's countries and helper of God's servants ; the refuge of God’s coun- 
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tries j the tevcaler of the glorioiia words of God ; the toiror of liie 
conquering powers ; the ndinmistrator ol the faith and of light; bright 
star gf the world anil of faith ; redresser of Isl^to and of the MosleraSu ; 
God’s shadow among mankind ; crown of the people and of sovereignty ; 
master of justice and nier<^ j King of Kings. 

On. one side of the door, the inscription glres the name 
of the arcliitect;— 

This building was coiDpIstod duritig tlie siiporintcDdency of the 
slave and sinner, ^siubammad Amir KoIl* 

The top of the third storey is surrounded by a gallery 
and balustrade like those of the second storey; but the balus¬ 
trade is only three feet high. 

The shaft of the fourth storey, which is 24 feet and 4 inchta, 
is high, round, devoid of flu tings and is faced with marble and 
in some places with red sand stone ; it is decorated 'tvith four 
ornamental bands, one of which bears the following inscrip¬ 
tion :— 

The great King; the exalted Kmperor ; master of the necks of 
the people; chiet among the Kbga of Arabia and ’Ajm; King of 
the Kings of the world; the protector of the countries of the 
world and the helper of Gc^’s servants; the conqueror of his enemies ; 
the helped from the sky ; the crown of isldm and of the iloaleraSn; the 
redresser of Kin^ and Friuees; piotcctor of the countries of God and 
shepherd of Gods servants; the right ana of sovereignty; spreader of 
jastice and mercy: Abu l MuzaSir AJlanish, ally of theAmlrul-floinenlo ; 
may God preserve his kingdom and his reign, and increase his authority 
and his prestige. 

The inscription on the door contains an order of 
Altunsh:— 

This building web ordered in the age and the reign of the great K ing; 
the exalted Sniperor; mEister of the necks of the people; chief auiong the 
rulers of Turkistan, Arabia and ^Ajm; tho sun at the world and laith ; 
the glory of Islam aud tho Mosleinin; master of peace and bounty; 
the heir of the kingdom of Solomon : Abhl Muoaiar Aitamsh, Sultan, 
the ally of the Aiuir-ul-Moineiilo. 


< 1. ti storey a short ons tine Negri iiucRjitiou, with tbs nnme 

«f “ Mulwttinuid Sultan " wd the Sauinat 138s!, cwTcsiioLdltig with A U. 

being tbs liret yew «f tJie reign of MuhanumHi Tugblaq Shidi'a roigir. 
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Til© balcony on the top of this storey is slight in 
structure ; the balustrade is three feet hi^h 

O * 

The fifth or the last storey is 22 feet and 4 inches high, 
the i^haft is circular and is decorated ivith ornamentai bands 
of marble and red stone ; on the top of it there is an iron 
railing fixed ivith iron cramp and lead, ‘vvitU brass kerb set on 
the railing. On the door is the following inscription i— 

This MLa£r was iniured by lightniDg in the montbs of the year 
i id [HijH; 13CS A. D.] Firoz [Shdh Tughlaq] Sultan, with the grace 
of the Protector; the elect by the mercy of the Pure, repaired this build¬ 
ing with great care. May the Unknown Creator preserve this building 
from all dangers.* 

General Cunningham gives the purport of the two 
Nagri inscriptions in this storey : the first inscription consists 
of two lines, and is dated in the Sarawat 1425 [A. 

^D. 13GS,^ in the reign of S/tak^ or Fi'roz SMh 

Tughlarp The second inscription is found on tho south jamb 
of the doorway, cut partly in the white marble and partly in 
the red sand stone ; this also gives the name of Firoz Shah, 
hut the Sam vat is 1426. General Cunningham ooneidera this 
inscription a very important one, but it was not easily read. 
“I can make out,” says he, "the words jffri Vistca Juxrma 
pi'osade rucAita, and to-wards the end I find the title si7^i or 
“^Architect," .applied to the eon of ChaAjida Deva Pfda named 
A (Wirt SaUt^, who repaired the Mimtr.” In the middle of this 
inscription there are five numbers given in figures. 

The cupola of Firoz Sbith which was in existence in 1794, 
added 13 feet and 10 inches to the height of the Mindr. 
In 1803, it was thrown down by an earthquake, but I have not 
been able to procure a sketch of the pillar old enough to give 
me an idea of what the cupola was like. In 1829, the 
report of the Committee w*hicb assembled at Delhi to examine 
the repairs done to the Qutb Miuar preserved the histoiy, so 
far as it can be known, of the cupola and of the “ grotesque 
ornament,” which Major Smith substituted in its place. 
Tlie cupola is said to have been in the form of a harp. 

“ I have ” says Major Smith, ** neither adopted the very 
extraordinary superstructure which covered the top of the 


ilie stump of Kroa Shiih 'o cupola, about £ foot liigh, sitands on Hie fifth storey. 
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pillar; nor have I followed the plain square top on folir stone 
pillars which some of the oldest itilmbitants about the Kootub 
state it to have been told thenOj was on it.” 

Major Smith’s additions to the Minirr are described by 
him os its sixth and seventh storeys. The former consisted of 
a red sand, stone dome, supported “by an enriched coriiice,” on 
eight stone fluted pillars, each tSi feet in height, with a 3 feet 
high red-stone railing and a parapet of spear head blochs of 
the same material. His seventh storey was less pretentious; 
it was "a pavilion of sissoo wood, supporting the flag staff 
the carved pillars of the pavilion were 8 feet in length and 
the fla^ staff was of sau! wood. 35 feet in lentrth.” 


In 1848, by the order of Lord Hnrdinge, the "grotesque 
ornament” was removed from the top of the Miudr and 
pitched on tha small mound where it now stands, bereft 
of its flag staff"'* 


The first three storeys are built entirely of red sand stone, 
though not evenly of the same colour; in the first and tlio 
second, the stones are pinkish buff, and in the thirdj 
dark-rod. The shafts of the upper two stories are incased 
in marble and red sand stone, although the fbnuer is the 
preponderating material, Tliis distinction is just as re^ 
markable ^ in the spiral staircase inside it: in the 
lower stories, the central pillar and the eteps round 
it are made of granite; the steps are carried upon corbels projec- 
tin» from the walls, the doorways and the openings for light 
and air have Hindu horizontal arches ; in the two upperinoat 
storeys the central pillar, the inner walls aUd the steps are made 
of red sand stone, the steps linve no corbels, and the arches have 
VQiissoirs. That the fourth storey was altered and re-built, or 
ns^Mr. Campbell has it, " newly designed,” by Ffroz Shah, is 
evident from the style of tlm work, although he used tbo 
doorway of Altamsh and retained its iiiacription.t The 


* When doubt WM curt on tht clioife <A siieh a aite for the ctvcttoQ of a fi.i'f 
staff, Major Smith, aiiMn|f olKer tilings, appeaUfid to tho KinRof Dolhi's .ipprobrtioS 
ol hw work. «TLe King hjia,“ wpitc Major Siuilli. '‘aftfir two deliberato 
rttita at the l»tt ttoureved to me, through thtComiuajidtot of the GoattU. Hiu 

ill tbe work oa h &ismds cooipli-tjLHlH 

r- "'lu wn bo Jio doubt an to the coireetiiewt of ilr. 

CampbeUs opwww. Ab^PeJa, desflriLe* tbe Mlnlir in A. D. 1300. that is to«iv 
long before tlio repam of fW Shih, m wntaiauig 3^0 stcpn. To DiaJce up these 3tin 
we mu.t take stem fi^iB the fifth rtore/j this iddilion »u.-t KhIo 
the foarth of tlie as it etood in iho time of Aliamsh, ® 
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iliffercnce between the three lower and the two upper storej's 
of the Mitiar is so marked, as to preclude the possibility of 
their being the work of the same builder or of the same age. 

The spiral staircase consists of 379 steps, 3 of which 
belong to Major Smith’s pavilion. It is amusing, however, 
to notice the dis^epancies which exist in the reckonings of these 
steps by some remarkably intelligent men, who visited the 
Minar and must have e.\amined the place wdth care : Thom 
inakes out 345 steps; Franklin, 308 ; V'^ou Orlich, 383; Syud 
Ahmed Kh^ 388 ; while visitors of less note are not more 
precise. 

The ^linar was never more than five storeys high; in. 
1300 A.D., the work of Altamsh had been completed, and the 
Minar is said to have had then 300 steps ; this number would 
carry us Into the 21st step of the fifth store 3 ^ Sixty-eight years 
later, 1366 A. D., when the Mindr was struck by light¬ 
ning and repaired by Flroa Shdh, he appears to have rc-built 
both ihe fourth and the fifth storeys, although in the case of 
the former he rehained the doorway and inscription of the older 
shaft, and, as stated by tlie King himself, he “raised it higher” 
by surmounting it with a cupola, Syud Ahmed Khan does 
not give his authority for calliag the Minir “ Haft Man/ari, 
—seven storeyed—it never was, in my opinion, more than five 
storey high, although Flroz Shah added to the height of 
the pillar. 

As regards the founders of the Min dr, there cannot noW 
bo any ditierence of opinion. 1 have very good reason to 
believe that Qutb-uddm Aibek was the founder of the basement 
store}': firstly, the inscriptions on it undeniably contain the 
name of Ids suzerain, M uliammad Ghori: according to Syud 
Ahmed Khan, they also contain the name of Qutb-uddm bim-> 
self, and lastly, tbey record the important fact that Fazl, son of 
Abul Ma’kli, Vas the Mutawali of the Jfinar; we have already 
seen, that he was also the of the Quwal-ut-Islam 

mosque in the reign of Qutb-uddin. ^fr. Campbell remarks 
that the position of the !Jliiiar as the Mfiznah of Qutb-uddin’s 
mosque is not out of place,* 


* Abatfuda, in Iw Tdritft culls it “the ^Aziinhot the Jamn [MnejidJ 

nf Delhi.” f A ^IiUnab ib a niiimrat or a tower ui> or iiair n tnoaquo whtace the 
crier aununou# thu faithful to prayer. J 
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I attach AO importance to the fact that Abtilfcda, 
Shams-hSirij and Amir Khusraii ascHbe this pillar to 
Altamsh ; it was not ati utiusuai practice iu this country, 
certainly not unusual at Delhi, to name a building 
after one who had repaired, altered or added to it, but in the 
case of the Qutb Minir, a popular and erroneous description 
of its founder cannot be allowed to over-ride the evidential 
force of the contemporary records whicli the column itself 
bears.* The inscription of Altamsh on the door of the 
second storey, ordering the completion of the building, 
is also a proof that he did not commence it. On the other 
hand, the inscription on the door of the fourth storey—which 
contradicts the earlier inscription on the door of the second 
storey—^makes ont Aliamsh to be the founder of the Mirtiir, 
and so does the most recent inscription of all, that of Sekandar 
Lodf, on the door of the basement storey, As regards the 
first of these inscriptions—that on the doorway of the 
third storey—there can be no better solution of the discrepancy 
between that and tlic inscription on the soeoiid doorway 
than that su^ested by General Cunningham—that the 
former referred only to the fourth storey and not to 
the whole column; as regards the Lodi* inscription, 1 think 
the^ m^take is due to the error of the earlier inscri[)tion, 
which it repeats. I am, therefore, satisfied with the evidence 
which allots the baaement storey of the Mindr to Quth- 
uddfn Albek, and the rest of it to Shams-uddln Altamsh 
not forgetting the alteration made by FItoe: Shah. The date 
of the commencement and complefion of the building of the 
Alinar as it stands at present, may be said to extend over a 
space of 21 years : from A. D. 1200 to A. D. 1220.t 


Mn'is-Iidtifu Sim" in FulAAdt^i- 

Tf hilt# Oflneral Ounniiigb«n’a opioinn in faTor ofJfn 

Si tbAoHcwiDg frnm tbe TAriiA- 

Hh^d ^ tJ “ c]irect«d that a neir «iiaing and ciiimiLi 

theu Ceii^nU OinninglLim adds “ it.l the wLte 
ofthe pi^ntred waa added by ’Ala-qddfn Khiljf "and tluil the “deaiim 

^one '“fljioga to the time nf tjutb-uddfri Aibek/ I *in the fart [h^ 

SJeh^Jr ™ ^Vla-ndJrn Khigi," brt thwM who bnve rtudU 
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The Unfinished Minar.—Tliis is the ksfc object of 
interest in the Masjid Quvvat-uUIsl&m ; it stands at a 
iJistmce of about a quarter of a mile from the Mfii&r of 
Aibek, Amir Kbuerau thus describes the projected MinAr 
of ^A] 2 t'l 1 dd^a Kliitji : “He then resoh’ed to make a 
pair to tlie loftv Alinar of the Jam’a Masjid, which 
Miuitr was then the single (celebrated) one of the time, 
and to raise it so high that it could not be exceeded^ 
* * He ordered the ctrcuuifeienoe of the new Miner to 
be made double that of the old one, and to make it higher 
in tlio same propoition.”* As a Native Historian tenderly 
puts it, “ his days did not help hitu the King finished his 
life before lie could complete his design.’* The Minar, 
as it now stands, lias more the appearance of an unfinished 
tlian of a mined biiildiug. It wus designed after the Qutb 
Miniir, and is the skeleton of what 'wonid have been a 
grand column covered with elaborate fiutings. It is un¬ 
necessary to speculate as to the probable character of its 
casing, but the necessity for it is evident at first sight. 
The outer wall is divided into 32 faces of 8 feet 
eadi, and the whole column is not inappropriate!}* des¬ 
cribed by General Cuntuiigham, as "being esoctly like a 
gigiiiitic cogwheel.” It is built of rough grey stone, on a 
plinth about 4^ feet in width and the same in height; 
the pliuth itself stands on a terrace about 7^ feet m 
height, and about 2:2 feet in broidtli. The unfinished 
coluitm, according to General Cnnnrngham, is_ 257 feet 
in cii'cninference i according to my measurement, it is 254 
feet in circumference, and according to Franklin, who 
\*isited the Minar over 80 years ago, 353 feet; the thick¬ 
ness of the outer w'all is about 19 feet* and the whole 
oohiiun, inclusive of the plinth, is about 80 feet high. The 
cenirul column, round which steps were to have been 
built, is 2fJ feet in diameter; and the passf^ge which 
was intended to hold the steps, is 9 feet 9 inches wide. The 
Mindr was couiinenced in 1311 A. D., but w'as abandoned 
on the death of’Ald-uddlu Klitljl. 

Such w'as the famous Masjid Quvvat-u 1-1 slam. It was 
built by Quth*uddln Aibek, who " adorned it with the stones 
and gold obtained from temples, which had been demolished 


EliJat’A £f/ifary 0 / Ifidia, VdL 3i p. 70- 
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by elepbanta." Tn the front ot this mostiue, Shsms-uddin 
Altamsh pliiced, “ in an i;jiiomiaioiiH position, ” the statue of 
Vikraiudditya, which ho had brought from the temple of 
Mahakal ; and later still ’Ahi-uddfo Khilji “ paved the 
entrance of the Jain*a Maajid with fragments of the idol of 
Sumnfit for which he hud refused a thousand pieces of gold.”* 
In 1237, the M^isjid was attacked by the “ heretics of the city” 
of Old Delhi; and when, during the first three days nf 
Timlir’s occupation of Delhi, the peraecutod Hindus sought 
shelter and prepared to defend themselves here, 'rimdr 
attacked the mosque, and the three cities which tlieu consti¬ 
tuted Old Delhi were sacked one after another. "SV’hen Ibn 
Batuta saw tlie mosque, in the reign of Miihflinmad Shdh 
Tughlaq, he declared that “ it was unequalled in tbo world 
either for its size or beauty/'t 


Hauz Shamsi, or the Tank of Shams-uddm Altamsh.— 
Kliwajah Qutb-uddin Bathtyar,better known as Quib bithib, 
was one of the most renowned Mahiiinmadau saints of 
India He was the contemporary of Sultan Shuius-uddiu 
Altamsh, and was much respected by that motinrch. It ie 
related that 'Ali, the nephew of Muhammad, appeared in a 
dream both to the saint and the king, and the former 
was called upon to explain the dream. The King was 
advised by Q itb Sahth to build a bank where 'Ali had 
appeared. The advice was taken, and in the year (327 A, H. 
(1229 A D.) Altaindi built this tank which biis ever since 
been known as Hanz Shamst The sides of the tank were 
built with red sand-stone 3 ot this material, however, nothing 
now remains ; the tank covers fully a hundred acres of laud, 
hut its bed has risen with the accumulations of years, and 
it is only during the height of the rainy season tliat it ever 
retains water. In the year 711 A H, (1311 A. D.) Sul- 


* Be^laJr dueoT^rtjd two in bhek aiita in Lia aioivaUoQsattlio 

ijcFTtboro pate m thia moaqua 

t io dtaatian* the^ micti fwhidi surround the Miiojid] m Biugitlidr 

beautiful, for liioy stiinJ on tUo gentle ibpe of a hill* dvtrlaokin^^ a pJiiin that 
bAd ouc^ spp^uLly bet'll a liKe* but H-hkti nftcrwArdi the «ito tireo 

cnpitald ut Eridt, lu fruut art the niiaa of Tu^hhikubniJ, thi* gigautio 
fort of au old P^Lthuu elik-f ; autl furtlior north the phdu Li M:till CiKVtjrwd wilt tbo 
raiiH of Old Dfltt, the capital of ibu lAte Psitluiiis utiJ auatorn Fereus- 

Hu^a //arffry i:/ Are/ift^sclurCf ll^p. 4U6. By Old Ddbi, Ferguzusou evidently 

ineMuSlrisLiid J^MiLpAuib., 
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tan ’Ali-udcliu Klilljf, finding that " the tank ivas occasion- 
atlr dry, cleared it out, repaired it, and built a dome in the 
middle of it,"* 

This dome or pavilion stands on a raaaonry terrace, 
about 3^ feet high and 52 feet square j it is built of 
masonry aud is suppnrted by sixteen stone pillars, about 8 feet 
high, enclosing an open rooui 24 feet square, The pavilion is 
belif-ved to coiniiiemoiate a visit of the prophet Muhammad 
to the spot, and the print of bis horse's ht'ofs is supposed 
to be in its centre. About two centuries later, Muliam- 
mad Shah Tughiaq also repaired the tank i “it had been 
deprived of water," siiys the King, “ by some graceless men 
who stopped up the cb am berg of supply," the ulfeiiders were 
punished and the closed up chfuineis were opened for use.t 

The Hauz is about a mile from the Tron Pillar, and is sur¬ 
rounded by the graves of Muhammadan saints and warriors and 
of other worthies, who had followed tliem to India. A walk 
rotmd the tank takes the visiitor over historic grounds rover the 
Inst resting places of men who had devoted themselves to a re¬ 
ligious polity before which the unaggreasive but chivalrous 
Hindu seMom held his owm. It was a proud saying of the 
Muhammadan conquerors of Delhi that the bones of a hun¬ 
dred thousand martyrs were the price of their success ; these 
martyred wai-riors were men of strong convictions who came 
from a distant land under renowned leaders, who had a duty 
to perforin and had performed it right well. Such was 
the spirit of devotion that had consolidated an empire 
in India which, although it had undergone dynastic 
changes, continued essentially a foreign government 
for a period of over six hundred years ! faints and warriors, 
poets and preaches, are laid in their graves round the spot 
where tire Pro|thet and his nephew had appeared ; and by 
the side of its water stands the AuUn Masjid where two 
of the greatest leaders of religious thought in the Muhana- 
madan world, viz. Mu’In-uddiu Chisti and Qutb Sahib, re¬ 
turned thanks to the Almighty for the success which had 
attended the arms of the Faithful.J 

On the south of the Hauz are the Andherid Bdgh and the 


* rSrijtA-i-'AiSt 


t TAfikk-i-’AlOL 
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burial ground of the Kambobs of Pinipat; and on tbe east ore 
tba Auli'si Masjid, and the Liil Mahal, otherwise known as the 
Jahai a bouse built by some merchant tor the comfort of the 
Fakirs of the place.* On the west is the tomb of Abdul 
Haq Dehlawi, the author of Ai:hbdr-iil-Ak}ndi% and on the 
north is a neglected garden. 

During the rains the water of this tank flows down to the 
hollow round Tughlakabid. 


The Tomb of Stdtan Gharit.— Kasr-uddrn Mahm iid 
Shah was the eldest son of Sul tan Sbame uddiu Altamsli, 
and was Governor of Lakhnautf “All the nobles and 
gentlemen turned their eyes towards him ns the heir oi Ijib 
fa therms kintrdom, but the decrees of fate did not accord with, 
the wishes of the people.” The Piince “ fell sick and died. 
"When the news of Ins death reaeLied Delhi, all people were 
greatly distressedThis ei^ent occurred in tlje year 6.15 
A- H. (1228 A. D.jdimng the life time of Altaiisshp ^ybo brought 
the body to Delhi and buried it in the ’village Malikpdr, 
about three and a half mileSi to the north-west of the Qutb Mi- 
Hiir j three later, in (329 A. IL (l^^l ^*)r he budt a 

vaulted tomb o-rer it. The crypt is decidedly pre-Muhumma' 
dan* but whether it was built hy Hindu workmen was a 
Hiodu building appropriated by the MuhanxmadaiiSi it is hot 
easy to decide!^ ^Strictly religious Mahammadans scrait tho 
idea that Altamsh would have buried his son in a chamber 
’which had been dedicated to idolatrous woi'ship* 

The tomb hae the appearance of a fortified square enclo- 
aure, built of stone and mortar, and covered ivith plaster 
now black with age. It stands on alrigh plinth, abuut lA feet 
from the grouud* with a circular tow^er, burnioniited with a 


• Hie AiiKd tbau a notice f it 

BJL eneWrtt aLout 54 fluug and 510 Uet Lnwid, the wwJl* of ttIucIi 
k-w, beioff scarce]j S feet bi-^b 111 some jiliOift- In its wcatera y^ali 
whieh coosLstB of an urdiud rec« nbout 6 feet bigh. In imit m 
are two sliib* of pAiid-stonif wbiili ftre ^^uppnwd to mart tljc sfiotB wt 
caint4 offtjrcd tbeif j rajera. Ibo wpitt-rn wftSl of tli& 
trom ibi dry liod *f tbe Hau? ^^bjcn I the jjIm in Frbniary Uiat* 

f Bo nimeJ from tbe vaiiited crypti or €Mr, in wbich tL-e Prince Li buriedi. 


situated in 
reiuArkablr 
the MasiiiJ, 
tbe Ma^jid 
Hire the two 
out 14 feet 
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conical dome, on each coroer, and is entered by an arch¬ 
ed gateway in its eastern wall The gateway stands forward 
about three yards from the wall of the enclosure, and about 
four feet from its narrow wings, each, of which is pierced 
with an over-lapping arched window. The gateway is 
about 30 feet high and 12 feet wide, but its wings are about 
four feet lower. The lower half of the piera of the arch 
are of red sand-stone and the upper half of marble the 
piers and the rectangular bands enclosing the arch are covered 
with verses from the Qoran. The plinth, the wings of the 
gateway, the walls and the towers are covered with plas¬ 
ter. The entrance is reached by two flights of stops ; the first, 
of eight steps, leads to a landing ; the second, of fourteen steps, 
takes the visitor into a room—about 14 feet from the ground 
’—through which ho enters the court-yard of the tomb. 
On either side of the gateway the main wall is pierced with 
two over-lapping arched windows, and at each end of the wall 
is a tower with two such openings; the latter are now ^blocked 
up with stones. The whole of this side of tho tomb is about 
100 feet long. The northern wall of the enclosure b also 
covered with plaster ; it has tho uaual corner towers, and 
the wall is similarly pierced with six over-lapping arched win¬ 
dows, w hich are divided into two groups of three each bj a dead 
wall, which is a third of the whole length of this side of 
the bull diner. The western side of the tomb is like its northern 
side, but ^ the centre of tho wall b the western waU 
of tho mosquo Inside, it stands a little beyond the lino 
of the rest of the wall. The southern wall of the tomb 
is partly injured, and some of ite windows also built 
up with atones, but in all other respects it is like the 
northern walL 

The inside view of the tomb is more interesting. The 
inner door of the arched gateway is profusely ornamented 
with scrolls and inscriptions on marble. The inscriptions on 
the gateway are to the following effect: 

“ The order for the constriction of this auspicious buiMing was 
(riven bv the great Eiag. the eialted Emperor, master of the necks of 
the people, the shadow of God over the world ; master of peace , . . 
the King of Kings; the aun of the world and foith; tbe elect by the merey 
of the Almighty; Abul Musaffur AlUmsh, Saltan, the al^ 
al-Memeuin. May God preserve bis country, Abul Fateh ciahmud. 
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May God protect him with hia rorgivoness, aod give bim a place ia tha 
gardens of Faradbe. lu the months of the year 629 [Uijri.]” 

^ Through this doorway the visitor euteiu a room 
which leads to tho court^yard; its Sat ceiling is of red 
sand-stone, and its walla are coated with marble. What 
appear from outside as the wings of the gateway, are the 
eastern outer walls of two small rooms, one on either side of 
the room last mentioned, but the side rooms have marble floors 
and the roofs, which are formed with projecting stones, rest 
on groups of four marble pillars each. 

As the visitor enters the courtyard, lie stands under 
a covered colonnade consisting of six stone pilasters and six 
pillars about six feet apart This colonnade does not extend 
the whole length of the wall, beinig only 24 feet long. 
On the opposite side, that is, the western wall of the court¬ 
yard, there is a colonnade which runs from the northern to 
the southern wall of the enclosure. Both the colonnades 
are of fluted pillars. The western colonnade consists of 
twelve pilasters ; its roof is raised into a low dome, lined 
with projecting rows of carved stone in the H indu fashion, 
and in the centre of the wall is a mosque, consisting of three 
arched recuses. On either side of the mosque there is 
a marble pilaster ; the rest of the pilasters are of red sand¬ 
stone. Jn the corresponding row ot twelve pillars, those 
which are immediately on either side of the mosque are of 
marble, and tlie rest are of red sand-stone. Beside this colon¬ 
nade, there is a third row of lour marble pillars, put 
nearer together, forming a sort of small portico on the front 
of the mosque. Thus the room of the mosque is enclosed by 
seven marble pillars : three in front of the arched recesses 
aud two on ei^er side of them ; the back ot the room repre¬ 
senting the sacred Kablah. The mosque is a square often feet; 
the roof is a dome of ornamental over-lapping red sand-stone, 
supported by an octagon resting on idhe pillars of the colon¬ 
nade already described. The dome is about 14 feet from the 
a(»r and is covered with mortar, The Masjid wall is taoed 
with marble, the arches are also covered with marble and 
profusely omamanled with scrolls of beautiful designs and 
verses from, the Qordn. The windows in the western wall 
are open. 

In the centre of the inner southern wall there are pigeon 
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holes for lamps ; the aorthem wall has nothing deserving of 
notice. The conical masonry domes of the comer towers are 
built in the Hindu fashion, with layers O'f overlapping 
stones. In the centre of this enclosure is the tomb of Nasr- 
uddi'n Mahmfid. It is a flat octagonal vault about 4 feet 7|- 
incbes from the level of tlie court yard, each of its eight 
sides being about 10 feet long and covered with marble; on 
its eastern side seven steps lead to the top of the vault. 
To the south of the vault there is a small door 4^ feet high ; 
tliere is no other opening in the vault for light. Thirteen 
steps lead the visitor into an octagonal well, about 2b feet 
deep and about 18 feet wide, which “ was originally finished 
in granite.” Its roof, which is strengthened withfourteeo stone 
pillars laid on their sides, is supported by 8 double pillars 
standing against the wall of the well, and four single pillars 
which stand a little way from it. Those pillars are of the style 
of Altamsh’s work. In eaoh of the eight sides there are two 
niches. 'I'he graves are made of mortar and stone in the 
usual bier style, and are periodically painted with whitewash. 
The grave of Nasr-uddm is near the west wall of the crypt, 
and is the largest in size, being about 10 feet long, 7 feet wide 
and 4^ feet high There is a smaller grave in the centre of 
the crypt, a still smaller one on the left of the second grave, 
and at its foot is the grave of a child. The roof of the well is 
built of substantial masonry. 


The tomb of Shams uddin Altamsh —In the year 633 
A.II. (1235 AD.) the most illustrious of the Slave Kings of 
Delhi, Shams-udJin Altamsh died, and was buried, out¬ 
side the north-western corner of the Masjid Quvvat-ul-isUm. 
Syud Ahmed Klian believes, though on what grounds he 
does not state, that this tomb was built by Sultan Raziyah 
Begam, the daughter of Altamsh. Mr. Campbell, on the other 
hand, is of opinion that it was built in the king’s lifetime ; 
he adds that the peculiarities observed in Altamsh’s ev- 
of the Masjid Qawat-uUisIam are repeated here, 
and remarks that the reigns of his two immediate suc¬ 
cessors were too short and troubled to have permitted them to 
undertake a work of such cost and labour.* General Cunning¬ 
ham has no decided opinion on the subject, but observes 
that the tomb is of the same age as the Qutb Minar. 


* Ne4a on DtiAL 
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Tlie tomb consists of o single rooin, the interior of which 
is a square of feet^ with walls 7^ feet thick ; its present 
height ie only feet. It has an arched eetmoce in its 
eastern, northern and southern walls ; the entrance to the 
north was closed up with stones, but this temporary obstruc¬ 
tion is already half down. In the western wall ot the tomb 
there are three niches which officiate for the mchrdh of a 
mosque. The centre niche is 0 feet high and 7^ feet wide; 
the side niches are 5 feet high and about 2^ feet wide. 
The three doors are 16 feet high and about 7 feet wide, and 
to a depth of about two feet the outer walls are pierced w'ith 
false arches. These arches are about 11^ feet wide and about 27 
feet high The outer walls of the tomb are faced with sand- 
Btoue, and the inner with red stone, the latter are also or¬ 
namented wdth marble bands and panels. The entrances are 
richly decorated with engravings ot tejcts from the Qorilu and 
with scrolls in great variety. The outer arches of the doors, 
as already described, are lolty and cut into the face of the 
walls ; the lower arches, which are the doors of the tomb, 
are about two-thirds the size of the outer, or the false, 
arches On either side of the inner arches are octagonal pil¬ 
lars, tall and slim, and of great beauty, out of which the 
arches spring ; the jambs of the lower arches are covered with 
inscriptioua from the Qurin, The inner wails are decorated 
with ornaments of exquisite finish and beauty. The centre 
niche in the western wall, is ornamented with marble and is 
of a richer finish than the rest of the tomb ; the other 
niches are faced with red sand stone. 1 n the corners of the 
room are beautifully carved pilasters, like those which sup¬ 
port the false arches of the dnoors. The monument over the 
grave consists of a marble plinth 2^ feet high, 14 feet long and 
y feet wide; on this form is fixed a block of marble, shaped 
like a casket, 3^ feet higli, 10 feet long and G feet wide. 
Over the casket is placed the usual bier-shaped sarcophagus 
so common in Muhammadan burial grounds ; it is about If 
feet high, about 7 feet long and 3 feet wide. The whole 
monument Is 7 feet and 7 inches high. 

Fergusaon doubts that there was a roof to this tomb; to 
use his oivn words j_itj "was never completed if ever commen¬ 
ced." General Cunningham has "good reason to believe that 
it was originally covert by an over-lapping Hindu dome. A. 
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single stone of one of the over-lapping eircles with Arabic 
letters on still remains” From the remains on the top of the 
southern wall of the tomb^ which I examined, I am perfectly 
satisfied that there was a roof on the tomb. The followintr 
extract from the Fatu~h4t4-Firosshdhl is rather puzzling— 
" The columns of the tomb, which had fallen down, I restored 
better than they had been before. 'When the tomb was built, 
its court had not been plastered, but I now made it so. I en- 
larged the hewn stone staircase of the dome, and I re-erected 
the fallen piers of the four towers/' From the above, it 
would appear that the tomb had a dome in the centre and a 
pavilion on each of its four comers ; but beyond the ruins 
over the southern walla, there is nothing to help me 
in verifying the description of Sultan Firozshjlh Tughlaq, 
Of this tomb Fergnsson writes:—'* Though small, it in one of 
the richest examples of Hindu art applied to Mahomedan 
purposes that Old Delhi aSbrds, and is extremely beautiful, 
though the builder still displays a certain degree of inaptness 
in fitting the details to their new purposes." According to 
the same authority. It is the oldest tomb in India. 


The tombs of Rulm-Tiddiii Firoz Shah, andMu'iz- 
uddin Bahram Shah.—Rukn-uddfn Ffroz Shah was the son 
and successor of Altamsh ; he was deposed by his nobles in 
far or of hia sister Eazfyab ^gam, and died in prison in 635 
A. H. (1237 A.D.) and was buried under the walla of the 
tomb of Sultan Nasr-uddm Mahmdd Shah, his eld^t brother 
in the village of Malikpur. Five years later, his younger 
brother, Balirdra Shih, was buried beside him. Although, ac¬ 
cording to Syud Ahmed Khin, there is an interval of about a 
year between the dates of the two tombs, it is perfectly impos¬ 
sible to distinguish the tomb of Kuhn-nddm from that of his 
brother Bahniiu Shdh, and I have therefore considered it 
advisable to describe thorn together. Acoordidg to Syud Ah¬ 
med K.hcin, a tomb was built over the remains of Eukn-uddin 
by Raziyah Begam iu 638 A. H. (1240 A. D.). Mui’zuddfn 
Bahrdm Shah was a younger son of Altamsh ; he succeeded 
his sister Raziyah Begam ; but his nobles, who rebelled against 
him, besieged him in Qll'ah Rdi Pithora, took him prisoner 
and murdered him in the year 639 A. H. (1243 A, D.) 
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According to Syud Alimed Khan thia tomb vraa erected in 
the year 639 AH. (1242 A.D.) by Sultan 'Ala-uddm Maa’Cid 
Sh^h, the son of Baliram Shah. 1 have not been able to find 
any authority for the Syud's description^ either as regards the 
buiideiv or the dates of the tomba. 

The two tombs are similar in shape and construe* 
tion ; they are covered with email rabble raasotiry domes sup* 
ported on eight atone pillars; each tomb has a small enclo¬ 
sure of low rough atone walla, with a narrow gateway on its 
east side j the sarcophagus on the grave ia missing, There is 
no inscription on either of the tomba, and although the guide 
from the vUlage of Mahrauli is ready to distinguish them, 1 
am content to believe that they contain the graves of two of 
the younger sons of Altamah, without venturing, however, to 
allot to each his proper resting place. There can be little 
doubt that the domes of the tombs belong to a later age than 
the pillars which, in my opinion, are parts of the original 
buildings. *' The domes,” writes Mr. Tremlett, as they 
e£.ist at present, I have no doubt are the work of Ftroz 
Sbdh. . . as their siiape and size points to a much later 

era than the Hiudu-like domes of their brother’s tomb hard by; 
and the rubble masonry of which they are constructed, while 
quite in the style of Firoz Shah’s time, contrasts unnaturally 
with the massive stone slabs by 'which the columns are sur¬ 
mounted. 


Sultan Firoa Shah's repairs to the 'tombs are beat des¬ 
cribed in hie own words “Tomb of Sultan Muiz-addin, son 
of Sultan Shums-uddin, which is situated in llalikpur. This 
had fallen into such ruin tiiat the sepulchres were ' undistin- 
guishable. I re-erected the dome, the terrace and the enclo¬ 
sure wall. Tomb of Sultan Kukn-uddin, son of Shams-uddin, 
in Malikpur—-I repaired the enclosure wall, built a new dome 
and erected a monaateiy,” 


• Mt. IWlaT cbMrvai thst m “the* domes aro of the dmuiI iluhamraodan Boa. 
K^otioB and not fonaEd by OTor-lEppii^ ooqrxM, . it jg uriileat that id 
ntitmishV [A EiunghJ Ume the Mahammadftjia knew liow to biiilJ the tnis liome." 
Mr. Bejlar laJcea no netiM of the rtpaire done to tlie tombs by Ffaw Shili TughJak 
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The grave of Baziyah Sultan Begajn.-^r|,j,j empire of 
Delhi does not form an exception to the 
despotic goyeniments, the blandishmeiits o ^ ^ 

have not seldom superseded the influence of 31 
But Eazlyah Begam has the sad distinction _f j.i,^ 
and the last Que'en of DelhL The l^Jstoria rdm 

prefer her to her two brothers; she vras remaivv . i aj 
and audacity, but she had little of that <iiscn^{io„ „hicli alone 
can redeem whatever there is dangerous in th qufjitigg. 

She had not beenlon^ on the throne before inpopularity 

raised a rival to her in the person of her brot^ MH’iz-uddin 

t!>-T— n o+i^Tii> anstoctv ^ - ■ 


BahrdmShah who, with a strong anatocev coalition of 
which he was then a tool, overcame his sister x- 

Kab'f-uhavval 638, A, H. (1240 A, D.) Min’* 

hij-us-siraj, Kaziyah was killed by the Eaithal. 

According to Ibn Batuta ste was killed by 
in cultivating the ground, who after inurderi^^^ bm^^ner 
her, carried some of bev garments to the for sale? 

the murderer was caught and taken betore tn,, xfimSlMte -hfi 
confessed that he had killed Raziyah and^tjiPhir^nids 
where he had buried her. They exhumed y ujy trashed 
it,and^.I>pm«it ma .hi-o«i burned the 

same place. A small shrme was erected 
which IS visited by pilgrims and is ^ 

sanctity. It is situated on the Imnks of th^ joiwna, about 
one parasang [54 from Delhi. so often 

inaccurate m his description of places he ^ 

is so ready to rely on hearsay, that 
to decide whether liis description of gjirip© on the 

grave or Us distance of one pamsang from ^ ghculd 

be accepted or not. I do not, however, sna ^ BeHaf*s 
doubt as to the identity of the grave. Aldi^ jj g^tuta 

is silent as to the name of the bunder t shrine 

Syud Ahmed Khan believes that the gr. Kazfyah 

was built by her brother and successor, \j,«-,,ddfn ^h- 
rim Shih, ia to year 63S A. H. (1240 A. ^ 

Tie grave, which is situated in the mod,, o,y ^ ,>e|i,i_ 
near the Turkman gate, and in the quarter It; Bulbilli 

Kbdnah, is identified by local tradition, and reason to 

reject its authority. It stands inside an enclo^ 35 

aquare, the wall of wbich 13 of red sand-stor^ 
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balustradej about 8 feet and 8 inohea hi^h ; the entrance door 
is also of red sand-stone, and is G feet 3 inches high. In the 
western wall of the enclosure is a mosque, consisting of an 
arched recess about 3 feet 8 inches wide, 3 fees 3 inches deep, 
and 6 feet high. On a red sand-stone chc^utroh^ to the 
north of the enclosure, there are two bier shaped graves, built 
with stone and mortar. At the head of one of the 
graves is a small masonry pillar, eighteen inches iiigh, 
used as a lamp stand r this is said to be the grave °of 
BaAiynh ; the other grave is said to belong to her sister 
Sazfjah Begam, wiio is unknown to history. The nraves 
are about 3 feet 5 inches from the level of the door of the 
enclosure, and are about S feet long. The ch'ihitrah is about 
16 feet by 13. On the south-east corner of the enclosure 
there are two other graves, which even tradition has failed to 
identify. 


The grave of ShahTurkmau alias Shams-nl-’Aarafitt, 

—Shah Turkman was one of the many pious men, who fol¬ 
lowed in the track of the Muhammadan conquerors of India, 
and who drew to themselves crowds of earnest followers 
not less eager to follow the religious commands of their 
spritual advisers than to be led to battle by their 
military leaders. Shah Turkman was a man of considerable 
local iuduence, He is believed to have settled close bo the 
spot where he t^s interred, and the river is said to have 
flowed under his house j 1 am afraid, however, that there 
is very little truth iu Idiis account. He was a desciple of the 
saint Sohrwardi, and was 78 years of age when Qutb Sahib 
began his career as a great religious leader. The Turk¬ 
man gate of modern Delhi is named a.aer the deesasei He 
died on the 24th of Rajab, G38 A. H. (1240 A. D.) in the 
reign of Mu’iz-uddia Bahnim Shdh. 1he bier-shaped tomb 
which covem his grave is built with stone and mortar; 
a small portiou of tire floor round it is covered with marble, 
and it is fenced off with a low marble railing. The other 
graves within the walled enclosure are those of some of his 
disciples. 

On the anniversary of the death of Shah Turkman a 
fair 13 held in the neigliborhood of his grave, and the first 
day of spring is celebrated here with groat dciat 
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Eushak Lai or Qil'ah Marzgan, or Dar-iil-aman, and 
the Tomb of Balban.—The histuiy of the palace and of the 
tomb are so intimately connected with each other, that it is 
necessary to treat thorn together. The Red Palace, or Kushak 
Ldlj was built by Ghids-uddin Balban, in tlie year G54 A. H., 
(1255 A, D.) ; this date, howev'er, is only a conjecture of Syud 
Ahmed Khdn. Very little of the history of this palace is 
known : Jalal'uddln Firoz Shdh Khilji is said to have visited 
it, after his coronation at the Kasr tsafed ; he dismounted 
in front of the palace to mark his respect ibr the memory 
ofSultau Balhan—nest to Altamsh, the most illustrious of 
the Slave Kings of Delhi. Fifteen Royal refugees atiended 
Bdban's Court at the Kushak Lai, and the most eminent 
men of science and literature of his time flourished 
here under his liberal patronage. The two other 
noteworthy events connected with this palace, relate to the bu¬ 
rial of Balbaiiatid of’Ala-uddiu Kliiljl The corpse of Sultan 
Balban, says Bamf, “ w’as taken out of the Red Palace 
at night and was buried in the Dar-ul amau." The same 
author adds further on that: “ On the sixth of Shavval, 
towards morning, the corpse of’Ala-uddin W'as brought out of 
the Red Palace of Sir!, and was buried in a tomb iu front of 
the Jaiiii Ma^jid.” I am of opinion that Kushak Ldl was 
a palace wuEhin the city of Bdi Pitbora, and must set aside 
the speculations of Syud Ahmed Khun that it was built 
near the grave of Nizaiii-uddin Auh'a, and that the ruins 
of Lid Maiial (svhich see) mark its site. Wears also told by 
Barnf, that Balban's grandson, Kai Qubiid, built a new fort at 
Kilokhevi, that ho gave up xesiding in the city acd quitted, 
the Red Palace.” By “ the city," the writer means Old Delhi, 
and when Balban had provisioned the fort of Rdi Pitbora, it is 
not likely that he would have built hia o>yn residence oulside 
the defences of the forL W e have no mention of a Red Palace 
in Sin', while references to the Red Palace of Old Delhi are 
of constant occurrence. If we are to believe Perishta, that 
'Ala-uddin Khilji lived in the Bed Palace before he 
built Siri, the Red Palace from ivhere his corpse was remov¬ 
ed for interment must have been the Palace of Balban 
which, in my opinion, was in the city of Rai Pithora, otherwise 
known as Old Delhi. 

Again, as Syud Ahmed Khan has it that the fort of 
Marion was built close to Kushak Ldl and Balban was buried 
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here, there can be little doubt as to the site of the Red 
Falace. The tomb of Salb&n and the Red Palace were within 
the city of Etdi Pitbora, and so undoubtedly was Marzgan, 
That Marz^n was miscalled a Qil’a!) (fort) I do not doubt, 
and my opinion has the authority of Amir Kbusrau and Ihn 
Batuta. 

Marzfpin is supposed to have been built by Balban in 666 
A. H. (1266 A, D.), w'hen be was raised to the tlirone of 
BelhL Synd Ahmed Khdn cannot account for the name, but 
the earlier historians call it a “ house,” and it la g-enerally 
known os the Bar-ul-aman, the Abode of Safety or the 
House of Rest : “ because.” says JBatuta, " whenever any 
debtor entered this place bis debt was adjudged, and in 
like manner eveiyr person found justice ; every niian^slayer 
deliverance from his adversary ; and every person in fear 
protection,” ^ This place was in existence when Batuta 
visited Delhi in the thirteenth century; writing of Bal- 
ban he says : He built a house to which he gave the 
□ame^of Abode of Safety * . The Sultan was buried in the 
building and 1 have visited his tomb.” Babar also visited the 
Palace and tomb of Balban ; he does not mention tlie fort. 
Abul Fazl^was the first authority of imporlauce who magnified 
the palace into a fort, and he has been scrupulously followed by 
all subsequent ivTiters on the subject Aiui'r Khusrau and 
Ibn Batuta describe it aa a “ house,” 

In the year GS4 A. H, (1235 A. D.) the eldest son of Bah 
ban, who was then governor of Multan, fell iu battle against the 
Moghuls near Lahore, "This calamity;’ says Barnl, " caused 
great and general mourning in Multan. . . From that time 

the deceased Brince was called ‘ the Martyr Prince’ ” [Khan 
Shahid], The King’s grief was great; " he held his Court by 
day, but at night he poured forth bis cries oi grief, tore his 
garments, and threw dust upon his head — be was an old 
nian with the burden of eighty years on him,—" the reic^n 
of Balban now drew to a close, and be graduallv sank under 
bis sorrow ” in the year G85 A. H. (1386 A/D.1, and was 
buried io the Ddr-ul-aman. 

The tomb of Balbau is within a few mloutes walk of 
the Qutb Mindr, and about a hundred yards from the ruina of 
a village now completely deserted. It stands within a ruined 
enclosure of low and heavy stone walls, with small arched 
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openings. At some distance from this are the remaina 
of a large enclosure, probably of a sarcii, and this 1 believe 
was the Ddr-ul-aniati. Wliat now TemaiDs of the tomb are 
four bare walls, the stone facings of which have been re¬ 
moved, and the wells tbeinaelves, as they now stand, are nine 
feet deep piles of rough hewed stones and mortar. The tomb 
of Eulban is about twice the size of the tomb of AUamsh ; its 
dome fell in not very long ago, and the debris are scattered over 
the grave. The stone sarcophagus, which once stood 
over the grave, like every thing else that was made of stone in 
tlie tomb, was removed by the neighbouring^ villagers, but 
there is no mistaking the site of the grave. The tomb has 
four entrances ; those facing the west and the south are 
smaller than those on the other two sides; and the re¬ 
mains uf inscriptions, now hardly legible, may yet be seen 
over the entmuces to the east and the west. The outer 
cornets of the tomb are cut off and recessed ; the square walls 
of the tomb support an octagon on the top, out ot which 
spran<T the dome which once covered the grave. Adjoining 
this tomb are the walls of a domelesa room, which 
1 fancied was a gateway, but which Syud Ahmed Khan 
calls the grave of Balban's son, the Martyr Prince. 
This room is much smaller than the tomb of Balban, and 
although there is nothing to indicate the grave, I do not 
think it at all unlikely that the ruined walls belong to a 
tomb. The eastern entrance to this tomb is a roomy arched 
gateway now in danger of settling down; the inner face of this 
arch bears traces of painting. The northern wall of the tomb 
has no opening in it ; the entrance through the southem 
wall leads into Balban’s tomb ; the western entrance is still 
in existence. The doors in the western and the southern 
walls are considerably smaller than the main entrance which 
facBs the east* 

The walls of the smaller courtyard, which belongs to the 
tomb are still visible in some places, as are also the rums of 

its small arched masonry gateways; the ruins of the larger 

enclosure can also be traced, here and there, but they are 
not so abundant as those of the Bmaller one. 

I can find no authority for the popular opinion that 
Gbids-uddm Balban was the founder of a dly of the name of 
Ghiisour. or that that city had ever acquired the renown or 
imporUnce of Old Delhi, JSdlokheri, SMor Tughlaqdbad. 
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The Port of Kilokheri, Kilugheri, Kaar MuM, or 
Naia Shahr.—This fort was buUt by Sultan Kai Qiib.id, the 
grandson of Balhan, in the village of Kiloklicri in the year C35 
^ H« {1286 A- D,), That l^ilokheri was a place of sonae 
importance, and a ropl residence oven before the time of 
Kai^ Qubad, is evident from the history of Minbdj- 
uS'Sirdj, ivbo published hia Ta.hoqdt'i~NtisXr\i in the reign 
of Balban. It is related that w'hen Nasr-uddin received the 
ambassador of Halaku Khan, the soldiers formed a strtjet 
from the palace of Kushak Saba to the "new city of 
Kilugheri, at the royal residence." 


TTo « <^ity to greater importance. 

r ^ Kilughari on the banks 

^wi J^etired, with the nobles and 

attendants of hia Court, and when it was seen that he had 

rra1a^I.t there, the nobles aud ofheei^ jilso built 

siting up their abode there, 
Ffr^sr^ place."* When Jddl-uddin 

K^OnV^ rebelled and eaEablished himsei f at Bah^rpiir, 
Kai Qubad was kicked to death in his palace at Kiiokheri." 

popular consent enthroned here in 

SelhrAlal ndl^6 niarch into 

E&P.- [' the fort of Kai Qubad, made 

J^okheri his capital and lived in it. In the course of a 
few years, Kiiokheri came to bo known as Nali Shahr 
oidDeLbf^*^' ^ i^ithora as Pnnina Delhi or 


Jaial-Uddin Khiljl^Svud Ahmad 

J«l^'«ddmT^uahak'UUrN^d 

not /° r~.Sf w !■? “ wponsiblo, for it 

..‘ar.s iVi"i”s2 ,.£'■« 
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Jalal-uddfn built a palace called Kushak Sabz, and that it 
stood close to Kuebak Laibut, as he identifies it with the » 

paiacG where tlie son of Jalil-uddin was enthroned, the ^ 

learned Syud is obviously confounding it W'ith the palace of | 

that name In Qil’ah Bal Fithora. Kushak L&l was built in f 

the year 688 A. hi, (12a& A. D.) ? 


Hauz 'Alai or Hauz Ekas- —This magnificent tank, N 

covering over 70 acres of land, was built by SuUan ’Ala-uddi'n J 

Khiiji, in the year 69a A. H. (1295 A. B.,) and was ^ 

enclosed by a stone and masonry wall. In the reign 
of Firoz Sbah Tughlaq (about 755 A. H. 1354 A. D.) U 

it was filled up and there was no water in ii People carried '; 

on cultivation In it and had dug wells, of which they sold i ^ 

the water.” Firoz Shdh cleared it out, ** so that this great ' 

tank might again be filled from year to year.” The repairs 
then done to the tank were so estenaive, that Timlir ascribes ,l 

the tank itself to Firoz Shdh; “This is a reservoir," writes J 

Timiir, “ which was constructed by Sultan Firoz Shdh and is 
faced all round with cement. Each side of that reseivoir is 
more than a bow-shot long, and there are buildings round it 
This tank is filled by the ravns in the rainy season, and 
it su]>plies the people of the city with water throughout 
the year."* ' 

In the year 753 A.H. (1353 Fi'roz Shah “ built a 

college (Madrassa) at the ttip of this timk.”t Almost the en- ' ^ 

tire length of the southern side of the Hauz consists of old * 

buildings. The Madrassa of Firoz Shdh is a range of low ; 

masonry rooms, and now partly in the occupation of villag^re, j ■ 

who use them for the ordinary purpeses of a residence. The 
Mutawali ot the Madrnsaa, Sayyad Ydfiuf Bin Jamdl died in ( 

790 A H. (1388 A. D.) and was buried in the court of the 
college. 

i‘ 

-- r; 

Siri or Delhi'Alai--According to Syud Ahmed Ehdn, 
the fort of Sid was built by 'Ala-uddin Khiiji in the year 
703 A. H. (1303 A. D.) in or near a village of the same ; 

name. It is about two miles to the north-east of j 


* YftKli «lno WWW, aad not wldom diistorta, ifaifuidt-i-Tiift&H, calb ths Hawa 

K Tfide aod detp veil, onus (jI il*e v«i-ks of Fima Shall 
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SIRI OR DEULt ’aLAL 


Qil'ah liai Pittora, and is now the site of the village ot 
Sh^hpiir or Shdbdbad. Old Delhi having twice escaped 
destruction from the hands of ftfoghal luvaders, 'Ahi-uddi'n 
repaired QiL’ah Rdi Pithora, and built a new fort which Le 
called Si'rJ. Ab an act of signal revengOj eight thousand 
Moghal skulls were buried in the foundations, or built into the 
walls of the new fortress. The tvalls of Sm were built of stoue 
and masonry, but enough has been written on the splendour ol 
the new fort to lead us to believe that it was a place not only 
of military, but probably of architectural importance. In the 
year 04S A. H., {154S A. D.) the fort of Sin' 'wns destroyed 
by Sher Shdh, who used the materials of ’A la-uddhfs citadel for 
building his own city, Shergarh, on the banks of the Jumna. 

Timur thus describes the city of Si'ri:—'* It is a round 
city. Its buildings are lofty. They are surrounded by forti¬ 
fications built of stone and brick, and they are very strong. 
Old Delhi also Las a similar fort, but it is larger 
than that of Slri. From the fort of Siri to that of 
Old Delhi, which Ig a considerable distance, there runs a 
etroug wall, built of stone and cement, . . Siri has seven 

gates, four towards the outside and three on the inside 
towards Jahfsnpandh.” Yazdi mentions in his Zafnrndmah, 
that “ from the wall of Sir! on the north-east to the wall of 
Old Delhi on the south-west, a wall has been erected on both 
sides, and the space between is called Jahanpandli," 

Siri was the third capital, in succession, of the lluhamraadaa 
Empire of Delhi, The Slave kings, with the exception of Kai 
Qubad, the last member of that dynasty, held their court and 
issued their commands from Qii'ah Hi'd Pithora ; JaJdl-ud- 
dj'n Khilji completed the city-fortress of Kai Qubad at Kilo- 
kberi, which was subsequently known ns Naia Shahr; his 
nephew and successor, 'Ald-uddln built the fort of SiTi, which 
continued to be the capital of the empire till the year 1321 
A. D. when Sultan Ghids-uddfn Tughlaq Shah built a new city 
and a citadel which he called TugLlaqdbad. 

General Cunningham questions Burgess, Lewis, Cope 
and Campbell’s identification of the fort of Siri with the 
"citadel around the Qutb,” On Lieutenant Burgess’s 
work, I have nothing to gay. Colonel Lewis and Mr. 
Cope have written ^ some very interesting papers on the 
archfeology of Delhi, but they have also been guilty of 
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sonie hasty writings on the subject, which do not add to 
their weight as authorities. Mr. Campbell, on the other 
hand, is a precise and instructive writer, for whose 
opinion 1 eiitcrtjiin great respect; bat in tlie question raised 
by Cenenil Cuimingham, the credit of sound argument is 
altogether on his side, and an inquiry, which I may be per¬ 
mitted to say has exhausted all available authorities, leaves 
no doubt in my mind that those who are opposed to him in 
the discussion have completely failed to establish their case. 
If the vilbge of Sliahpilr does not mark the site of ancient 
Si'rl, we must give up all attempts to identify its locality. 

From Tiniiir and Shamf-uddin Yazdi’s description of the 
three cities which then constituted Delhi, we are led to infer 
that to the north-east of this group was Sir!, that to its north¬ 
west was Delhi—which was lyrger than Siri and that in its 
middle was Jahdiipanah, which a^in was much larger than 
Delhi General Cunningham’s identification of Siri with 
Shdhpilrhas also the support of Muhammadan authorities, 
according to whom Delhi lies to the south-west of Shahpdr ; 
Jahiin pan ih, between Shah pur and Delhi, while Shahpur b 
described as being smaller than Delhi 

The following abstract of all that is historically known 
of Sfrf will satisfy the reader that, in the controversy be¬ 
tween General Cuimingham and Mr. Burgess and those W’ho 
follow the latter, General Cunningham has the advantai^ both 
as regards arguments and facts r 

^ 1. Siri was a village outside the walls of QU^ah Rii 

Pithora, and the plains of Siri, like the plains of Haus Ram, 
were used as encamping grounds. When Kai Qubid(887 A. H. 
12;S7 A. D.) fiAed his head quarters at Stri, we are told that 
the right wing of his army was at Til pat and the left at lu- 
drapat; the centre of an army so encamped would he at 
ShuhpiSr. It is therefore a perfectly justifiable inference 
that Si'ri was outside Qil'dh Rdi Pitliora, and that it was 
between the villages of Indrapat and Tilpat. 

2. Siri was founded, either as a city or a fort, iu703 A 
H. (1303 A. D.) ; but, before its foundation, that is in 605 
A. H. (1205 A, D.), there were two rival cities on the right 
banks of the Jamna, namely. Old Delhi and Naii Shabr. When 
Rukn-uddfn Ibrahim, the cousin of 'Ah-uddfn, was raised to 
the throne in Old Delhi, 'AJa-uddin “ was encamped at Siri.” 
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KASR HAZAB SATnUK. 


There was no fort of that name at the time, and the reference 
is evidently to “the plains of SirL”* 

3. In 697 A. H. ^1397 A.D.), 'Ald-uddln “ marched out 
of Delhi with great display and pitched his tent in Slri” 
The encampmeat must have been at some distaiico from 
Delhi ; at all events it could not possibly have been inside that 
city.t 

4. On another occasion, \Ua-udd'm is said to have “ left 
the capital and encamped at Siri." This again refers to Old 
Delhi, and therefore its identity, or any port ol it, with Sirl ia 
impossible. 

5. Two formidable incursions of the Moghals into nor¬ 
thern India compelled ’Ala-uddin to repair the old forts of 
Delhi and build a new one. It is hardly necessary to add that, 
had the new fort been built in Old IJelbi, it would not have 
been named after Slri. 

If Abnl Fazl’a description of Sin is not grossly in¬ 
accurate, and I have no reason to believe that it is, we 
must set aside the idea that it was built in one well-known 
locality while it bore the name of another I If the new fort 
was called Sirl, it was certainly not built within tlie walls of 
the city of Rdi Pithora. We have already given Timdr and 
Yazdis accounts of the three cities which then comprised 
Delhi; I bn Batata writes of “ four neiglibouring cities,” which 
went by the name of Delhi: the first he calls the " old city 
built by the idolators,” and Siri, according to him, was the 
“seat of the Khalifat.” Unless the idolatrous city wa-s twico 
its known size, we must find room for the Khalifat*’ else¬ 
where than in the city of Bai Pithora, 


Kasr Hazar Satbun or the Palace with a Thousand 
pillars. — When ’AU-uddin Khiljl entrenched himself in Siri, 
in front of the Moghal encampment, (703 A, U,, 1303 A, D.), 
he built on the site of Lis entrenchment a palace of a 
thousand pillars, otherwise known as Easr Bazar Satlidn. 
According to the usages of the time, the heads of thousands of 
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Moghala were buried jti the fou ndation and built into the wall 3 ^ 

ofthenewpalaca GeneralCunnintjhnraliasfijcedthelociiIityof 
this palaee inside the weatei n half of the fort of Shihpiir, wl: ich, j 

as 1 have a:ready remarked, lie identifies with >frf; ifr. Beijlar, ' 

however, has recognised its mins "a abort way outsido'the ^ 

south walls of it.” ‘rinnir jnnds it with the OaKar Sathun 
of Muhammad Shah Tiig'hlaq, hIicls Malik Jauna : ^'some of % 

the ladies of my haremwrites tlie Prince, "espressed a wish 1 

to go into the city and see the palace of Hazar Satliiin, which ^ 

Malik Jauna built in the fort called Jalianpiinah.” |i 


Tlie mins of this palace suggest no idea of the buildino- f' 

as it once existed. According to Amfr Khusrau, the display tS 

of plunder from Arangdl by Malik KafUr, a distinguished “ 

general of 'Alii-uddin Khiljh was "made in front of the Golden, li 

Palace,” hut the Tarikh £^troii S/idh{ gives a more detailed 1 

account of the event, and states that It occurred in the Palace ' 

ol llazar Sathiln. 


Thirty-five days after the death of 'Ald-nddin Ehilji' 
{1317 A. D.), Mali k Kafiir, the valued counsellor of 
'Ald-uddi'n, w'aa treacherously murdered by the slaves of ’Ali- 
uddi'n’s&ucces^aor, Qutb-ucldi'Q Mubdrak Shdh, in his room In 
the palace of Hazar Sathun. 

In 1320 A. D., Khusrau Khan's Hindu followers assas* 
sinated Sultan Qutb-uddi'n Mubarak Shdh on the terrace of 
this palace, and, a few months later, Khusrau Kbdn was exe¬ 
cuted by the order of Gijida-uJdin Tugblaq Shdh, “on the 
very spot w'here be had killed Qutb-uddiu. His head aud 
body were thrown from the palace, as he bad done with the 
head of his predecessor.” 

In the same year, Tughlaq Sliilh “ seated himself in the 
Hazar Sathiln, and in the presence of the assembled nobles, 
wept over the unhappy fate which had befallen Qutb-uddfn 
and the other sons of 'Alu^uddin his patron,” 

Such are the historical associations which surround the 
memory ol this famous palace i of its architectural pretensions, 
we eun say nothing beyond what may be conveyed by ita 
name. 


4 
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Ta£ TOMB OF VLi-UDOlB JSaiUI, 


The Tomb of ^Ala-nddin KMJji—*‘On the 6th of 
Shavviil, (715 A. H., 1315 A* D.) towards morninff. the 
corpse of 'AU-nddm was brought out of the Ked Palace of 
Si'rl, and was burled in a tomb in front of Jama Mjisjid/' 
This is exactly where the grave of ’Ala-uddln is popularly 
believed to be*, and where it is also placed by Syud Amed 
K-bdo.* Sultan Firoz Sbdh Tughlaq, in the list of repairs 
done to ancient buildings by his orders, mentions the follow* 
ing ; ■' Tomb of Sultan Ala-uddin ; 1 repaired this, and 
furnished it with sandal wood doors. I repaired the wails 
of the abdar khanah, and the west wall of the mosque which 
is within the college, and I also made good the tesselated 
pavement,” 

The grave of'AM-uddm stands on the southern side of 
a court yard, about 400 feet long and 200 feet wide, the 
wc.^tei'U and southern sides of which were finished by 'Aia- 
ut! din’s successor. The northern wall was perhaps never 
finisired ; about a fifth of tbo caslorti wall is formed by the 
bfick w’all of Altaiijrth’s extension of the western wall o£ tbo 
Mil sj i J Q u vvat ■ u I -1 iilam. 

Tlic court yard of the tomb is entered from all sides. Its 
present main eritninces are on the east and the west: on ihe cast 
thi'ougb the wall of Altamsh’s extension already roferroJ to; 
on the west the entrance is on t!ie continuation of the road, 
from the Qutb Mindr to Adham Klidn's rumb. Tbo western 
entrance is a Psithan gateway of stone nnd masofiry, and the 
rest of the buildings within the enclosure ana of ihe suEue mate¬ 
rials. The arch of the gateway is about 14 feet high and 11 
feet vride, and the masonry wall over it is about 4 feet high ; 
on the right of the spectator, as be faces the gate from insnle, 
there is a domed room about 8 feet highor than tlie gateway, 
adjoining whid 1 there are three rooms about 14 foot by 11, 
with arched doors. Next to this, there A ^^cuiicl domed 
room a little wider than the first, and apparently a second 
gateway. On its right there are three rooms like those on its 


* Mr. Hsjfinr ihftt a “ fine marblt tomHfltona At SW, yellow with 

ige hud exposure, of which thu people hava no touiitioin, but wTiicU oui ba no 
other tlciii 'Aia-uddtu^ tomb," and thit “it is rwonJed iuLUtory that ’AAor 
vtgfl buri^ iu HAairsitiin.* Tbia w erldafilly uniuttko; Syui Ahmfld 
iuiiu'o uxoimt u ia qjscojrd wilt history.—S(« Turtih FirK-SAdil 
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left, but til e laM room is now levelied with the jjrouod. We 
have now Snished the western Widl. of the court yard ; on its 
north, even the ruins, if any did exist, liave disappeared ; and 
we now' turn to the soutlL On this side, the ^vuU consista 
of the ruins of three domed rooms, the grave of ’Ala-uddin 
Khilji being in the centre room. The tomb is about 50 feet 
lonir and feet wide on either side of it there Is a passage 
which divides it from the side rooms, whicfi are half the sise 
of the room in the rentre. Ttiese rooms are domeless j the 
stone and mortar of the walls are bare, the red sandstone facing 
having been removed years ago. 

Behind these rooms,but forming a part of the tomb, are the 
ruins of a row of flat-roofed rooms, about 24 feet wide and of 
the length of the southern wall of the enclosure. There are 
six niches in the southern wall of these ruins and a doorway 
in its centre ; in the south eastern W'all there are steps which 
conducted the visitor to the top ol the building. The walls of 
the tomb and of the rooms altiiuhed to it, are completely bniei. 

The eastern wall of the enclosure is formed by a row’ of 
three flat roofed rooms with arched do trs. corresponding with 
those on the west ; adjoining this is a gateway facing the one 
on tire opposite side, and tliis, I believe, w'as the city entrance of 
the tomb. Beyond this is the wall of tlie western exten¬ 
sion of the Masjid Quvvat-nl- Islam, On the south-eustera 
ouUide corner of ’Alii-uddm's tomb, are tbe ruins of the 
Masjid which belonged to it Both tlie college and the 
dbddr KkdnaJi, wdiich Firoz Sbth says he repaired, were in 
the rooms in the eastern, and western walla of the tomb. 


The Fort and City of Tuglilaqabad.—Tughlaqibdd is 
about twelve miles to the south of Modern Delhi. According 
to Syud Ahmed Khdn the building of this fort and city 
was commenced in 721 A H. (1321 A, D.} and completed in 
723 (1323 A. D.)* Fergusson appropriately describes it as 
“ the gigantic fort of an old Pathan Chiet" It is an irregular 
half hexagon in shape, with three pbort sides facing the casl^ 
west and north, of rather more than three quarters of a mile 

^ TbS» WAH tlifl fourth city wbich+ in suml-moBj becaiac the cnpilal of thtt 
empire of Dellhi, It ifl desenbed by Iba Batuta vi the four citie* irLteh 

coiifitittiM Delhi; the tiral wafl did DdlJii or Qil'ihh Mi Pithorif the secood 
KUokbed or £iiii4 SholiTj the third SJrf* tod the fourth ‘rughiiuidbM- 
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in lengtli each, ftiid a base of a mile and a half on the south ; 
the ftirmer is protected by a deep ditch, and the latter by a 
large sUeet of water, held up by artificial eaibaahments at the 
south-east corner. The whole circuit of Tughkqdbdd is only 
a furlong lesj than four miles. The fort stands on a rocky 
height surrounded by ravin 3S. with a piece of low ground, 
probably the dry bed of a lake, on one side of it 
The walls of the fort are built of massive blocks of stone, 
of extraordinary thickness, and contain two storeyed 
domed rooms. The largest stone which General Cunningham 
observed was 14 feet in length by 3^ feet 3 inches, and 
1 foot 10 inches in breadth, and must have weighed rather 
more than six tons. 

The rock on the sunthern face is scarped, the ivallB 
above rise to a mean height of 40 feet, with a parapet pierced 
with low sloping loopholes and crowned with a line of rude 
loupholed stone battlements of 7 feet. Behind this rises 
another wall of 15 feet, the whole height above the low 
ground being upwards of 00 feet. In the south-west angle 
is the citadel, which occupies about one-sixth of the area of 
the fort, and contains the ruins of a large palace. The ram¬ 
parts are raised on domed rooms, which. General Cunningham 
believes, were the quarters of the troops garrisoned in the 
iort. Some of tlm bastions are still in a fair state of preserv¬ 
ation. *' The walls slope rapidly inwards, even as much as 
those of Egyptian buildings” But the vast size, the great 
strength, and die visible solidity of the whole give to l ugh- 
laqdbad an air of stem and massive grandeur, which is 
striking.* “ One of the grandest sights I ever witnessed,*' 
ivrites Captain Archer, of the general appearance ot Tugh- 
Idqabid, and wondera how these enormous blocks of stone 
were fashioned and put up as they are ; while the writer 
in Thornton’s Gazetteer believes that *' walls so massive” 
can only be destroyed by an eaith<^uake. 

"The citadel,” writes Franklin, "is strongly defended by 
ranges of towers and bastions, within which were the private 
apartments of the emperor ; here, in times of danger he was 
perfectly secure, as the ascent even at this period is winding 
and difficult, the naked rucks form the glacis of the place, the 
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approaches to ^vhich were thus rendered almost impracticable, 
A,i the toot of the citadel is a tank ot great maf'^DitiJicle aiid 
depth, lined with stone, from which the garrison were aup^ 
plied. ^ 

The general plan of these ruins, accord in ff to Mr Be^^- 
lar, sugi^ests a "courtyard surrounded on three, and sometirals 
on all, sides by rows of rooms ; there was only one entrance 
to each such enclosure, and facing tlie side on which the en* 
trance was, is the hall, an oblong of about 15 or 20 feet by 
13 feet wide ; on either side of this were small rooma coinmu* 
nicating with tlie hall and with the court-yard. Sometimes 
the hall had also a range of small rooms at the back ; all the 
rooms are furnished with numerous small arches, but never a 
window opening outwardsi" 

The ascent to the main gateway is steep and rocky and 
now that the ruins of some of the inner rooms have tumbled 
into the passage which leads to it, it is by no means an aoree- 
able undertaking. The gateways are formed "of masses of 
granite of huge dimensions, hewn out of the rocks at the foot 
of the wall 


of Tnghlftqabad has 13 gates, and there are 
Citadel/’ According to Syud Ahmed 
Kiiiin who follows tradition, there were 56 bastions and 
^ gatos in the fort and city of Tughlaqabad ; but General 
Cuutimgbam s statement is decidedly more trustworthy. 

" It contains seven tanks for water, besides the mins of 
^Hidings, as the Jama Masjidaad the Birij 

“There are three estensive baoli^ [springs] in perfect 

order; there are apartments under ground fmi thiVty to 

eighty feet, on a tove) with large wells or tanks of water 
faced with stone The empemr’g consist of a suite of eight cS- 
cnlar roo^ with arched roofs and a space of two feet Ta dia¬ 
meter at top for the purpose of admitting light. The rooms 
— twenty feot m diameter and were used in the hot 
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weatLer. . . The third baoli is situated near the citadel. 

Thera are tanks to each of these ranges of rooms, 40 by 30 
feet m length and breadth, all lined with free atone.”* 

The upper part of the fort is full of ruined houses, while 
the lower appears never to have been fully inhabited. 

The sense of grandeur, which a distant view of the fort so 
strongly impresses on the spectator’s mind isnotanstained when 
he finds himself within the walla of the fori and amidst its 
piles of rulna ’I'he desolation which here surrounds him has 
no special claim to hia attention ; ho has to walk out of the 
view of the debris of ruined walls and compartments, and once 
more to look at the lofty walls and the commanding height 
of its massive bastions, before he can realise the majestic 
solidity of this magnificent fort. 

Tughlaqabdd belonged to the principality of Balabgarh, 
but it was annexed by the British Government for the compli¬ 
city ot its Biua in the rebellion of 1857- It is now 
an insignificant Gujar village, the importance of which is 
entirely due to its mins. Nizam-uddfn Auli^ the saint of 
whom we shall have to speak at greater length hereafter, and 
who carried on a secret war gainst Sultan Ghius^uddin 
Tughlaq Shah, prophecied of this fort, that it shall 

Either be inhabited by Guiais 
Or be abaudoued. 

TdK ha»e ffiyfctr 
Y&k rahe ajar. 


The Tomb of Ghias-nddin Tughlaq Shah—^Tuglilaq 
Sbdh was gifted with some originality of character, but with 
great courage and untiring energy. He repulsed four 
Moghal invasions with such slaughter, that for the rest 
of his life he established for himself the reputation of 
being the most successful general of his time. In 725 A. 
H. {1325 A. B.) while returnmg from a successful invasion 
of Bengal, one of the Governors of which country, Bahadur 


* Fmoklin. 
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Shah, he had " sent to Delhi with & tope round hh neck,” 
he wae informed of the eeditloua prodietioua of certain 
" wiae men a-nd a^trologera," that he would never eee Delhi 
again ; “ but the king replied by threats against them." 
Dhief aiuoug these offenders was the saint Nisdm-uddin 
Aulia, who had long been at war with Tnghlojq Shah, and who 
was apparently in league with his son Muhammad Shah 
against the king. Tughlaq Sbd.h, indignant at the defiant atti¬ 
tude of the Saint, ordered him to quit Delhi Let me but 
reach Delhi,” said Tughlaq Shdh, ''and this fiend priest 
shall be humbled,” When news reached the capital that 
Tughlaq Shdh was within a lew miles of the place, the friends 
of ^iaim-uddin importuned him to leave the city and visit 
Multan, The Saint, however, was not to be intimidated ; 
he had only one answer to all friendly importunities : Dehli 
dttr asf— Ddhi stUl far off* 

When Tughlaq Shih arrived at Afghan pur, about 
six miles from his capital, he was accommodated by his 
son in a temporary wooden palace, built in three days, 
" where,” says 2ui-uddfn Bami, the author of Tarlkh-i-Firoti 
SMh%, the Sultan might stay for the night and take 
rest, before marching on the following day into the city 
with pomp and triumph. The Sultan Tughlaq Shah arrived 
in the afternoon and stopped. The Sultan's table had been 
spread, and he took food ; the nobles came out to wash 
their hands, A tliunderbolt from the sky descended upon 
the earth, and the roof under which the Sultan waa 
seated fell down, crushing him and five or six other persons, 
so that they died,” Ibn Batutagives the popular account of 
the death of Tughlaq Shah, and it is more likely to be true 
than the story of the " thunderbolt from the sky,” After des¬ 
cribing the construction of the temporary palace, Batutd goes 
on to say, that “ the object with which it was built was this, 
that it should fall down '^vitb a crash when the elephants 
touched it in a certain park The Sultan stopped at this build¬ 
ing and feasted the people, who afterwards dispersed, Hla 
son asked permission to parade die elephants before him 
fully accoutred. The Sultan consented. The Sultan’s 
favorite son, Mahmiid, was with the king, when the elephants 

* “ Thi^^ Bftyi Mr Frederick Cooper, ** ifl a otar tha 

to OUT. ' ^ nueny a slip cvp aud tip.* It ia pro- 

hnb\sf that the K&int liod undeiELamllDg with the soq ia bk pkoa aiid tlu 

[oiirder if^ hk father.^ 
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pn^sed alon« tbal; siild, the building fell down upon the 
Sultan and his son Mabmdd. The Sultat]''fi eon Muham¬ 
mad [the heir-apparent} ordered pick<axes and shovels to 
be brought to dig and seek for hie lather, but he made 
signs for them not to hurry, and the tools were not brought 
till after sunset, Then they began to dig, and they found the 
Sultan, who had bent over his son to save him from death. 
Some assert that Tughlai^ was taken oat dead ; others, on tho 
contrary, maintain ihat he was alive and that an end was 
made of him. He was carried away at night to the tomb 
which he had himself built near the city, colled after him 
Tughlaqabdd, and tliere he w'os interred. It was to the 
skilful management of the wazir, Khwaja-i-jahan, in cou’ 
structing the edi6ce w’hich fell upon him, Tuglilaq, that he 
owed the position he held with Sultan Muhammad, and the 
partiality which the latter had for him,’' 

There is no longer any doubt as to Mahammad Shahs 
complicity in the death of his father; and tho testimony 
of Ibn Batata is about the best evidence it is possible to have 
on the subject Hardly less convincing are the inferences to 
be drawn from the conduct of Muhammad Shah and Niziin- 
uddln AuUd. The heir-apparent was a devoted admirer of the 
Saiut ; he used to visit Nizdm-uddin when the Aulia was 
under the itifiueiice of ecstatic tits, and it was in oue of these 
inspired moments that he got Niziim-uddm to promise him 
the throne of DelhL 'When ^luhammad succeeded his 
father Ghias-uddfu on the throne, he paid the Saint the most 
profound respect; and when the death of the latter occurred, 
Muhammad bore his bier on his shoulder,” On the other 
hand, Xizam-uddm was oonstantly at war with the late king, 
and 'was souietimes in dread of his life. He also know that 
Tughlaq Shdh had heard of his prophecy, and that the king 
would keep Ilia promise to humble the priest. His assurance 
uniler the circumstances—expressed in a phrase now household 
words throughout literate Hindusthan—was the result of 
implicit confidence in the success of the conspiracy against the 
life of the king,* Ghia-s-uddin Tughlaq Shih died in llabf. I. 
735 A. H. (1324 A, D.) 

* Even AIj^I the ^e^it ^liniRti&r of Akluir^ a profc^mid ndvocate of a£!4wni> 

white uosHittinjf Mniumimiwi IWlilaq Smli of being the of 
tiia fathtr'o deathj m rather dtfrxmcti'ted by the ibat the wonden pnleuxi eJiould 
hAVt? been pul up iu nuuh wuntli^rflll ImBtej Aud tihammii ri BhAh AbouM ha.VC 

prefieed hU f^tber to wrujiy it* 
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A ItLough ibn Batuta states that Tughlaq Shah had built 
his own toiDb^as he is supposed to have built one at Multan 
while governor of that opinion is that the 

tomb at Delhi was the work of iruhammad Shah, and that 
It was built withm a year of hia father’s death. 

We have already described one Dar-ul-aman—of 
where the great Balban lies buried, but the 
noured appellation was applied to Tughlai, Shiih’s tomb Zl ite 
encl^ure. Firoz Shdh 1 ughlaq, the grandson of Ghids-uddin 
Tu^hlaq, describes it m the following words t “ This is the bed 
and resting place of great men. I had new sandal wood 
doors made for it. and over the tombs of these distinguished 
men I had curtains and hangings suspended.” ^ 

Tlie iollowing de^ription of the tomb; I have re- 
produced from Genemi Cunningham’s reports, with occasional 
situated m the midst of an artificial lake, fed 
by the overflowm^ of the Usuz Shamsf and by a lot of 
natural drams which flow^ into the base of the tort 

and a hich at one tune must have formed one of its naturai 
'' J^frounded by a pentagonal outwork, 
uhidi is connoted with the fortiessEy a causewa^ 
600 feet m length, supported on 27 arches. " fn plan, the 
tomb IS a aqu^o ot 38^ feet interior, and 61^ feet exterior 
dimensions The outer walls are 38^ feet in height to the 
top of the battlement, with a slope of 2 333 per foot. At this 

wt M The walls at 

1 four feet ; but the 

projecting mouldings of the mtonor increase the thickness of 

the nail at the springing oi the dome to about 6 or 7 feet or 
perhaps more for I haJ no means of making measurements 
so high up The diameter of tlie dome is about 34 feet inside 
aud about 44 feet outside, wiih a height of 30 feet; the dome 

L Tl.e whole height of 

the tomb to the top of the dome 13 70 feet, aud to the top 
ot the pmnacle [which is made of red stone,] about SO feet. 

.IT lofty doorway in the mid¬ 

dle 24 leet in heigh^ with a painted horse shoe arch, fretted 
on the outer edge. There is a small doorway only 5 feet 10 
inches m width, but of the same f^rm, in the middle of the 
great entrances, the archway being filled with a white mar- 
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ble lattice screen of bold pattern. The decoration of ex* 
terior depends chiefly on diirerence of colour, which is effected 
by the free use of bands and borders of white marble on the 
lOTge sloping surfaces of red stoue. The horse shoe aiclies 
are of white marble and a broad band of the sanm goes com¬ 
pletely round the building at the springing of the arches. 
Another broad band of marble in upright slabs, 4 feet in 
hei<rht, goes all round the dome just above its spiinging. The 
present effect of this mixture of celoiira is certainly pleasing, 
but I believe that much of its beauty is due to the mellowing 
hand of time, which has softened the crude redness of sand¬ 
stone as well as the dazzling whiteness of the marble. The 
building itself is in very good order, "* 

The entrance to the outwork of the tomb is a liigh and 
massive gateway of red sand-sionc, which is reached by a flight 
of 32 steps. There are rooms in the enclosure walls, which were 
intended, as we are told, “ tor theaccomniodiition of tlic poor 
and the angles of the pentagon arc supported by towers which 
arc surmounted by pavilions. There is a sort of double tower 
in the extreme left angle of the gatevray, containing graves 
which have not been Identified, but judging from Fi'roz Stifih 
Tughlaq’s description of the place, it is by no means unlikely 
that they were in existence when Sultan Firoz repaired and 
adorned the tomb. 

Inside the tomb there are throe graves : that in the middle 
is undoubtedly the grave of Tughlatj Sh^h, but of the two 
otliers, one on either side of it, it is impossible to speak with 
confidence. The marble monuments which once coveted these 
graves, were either removed or destroyed. One of the two 
smaller graves is supposed to belong to ilakdiim-at-Jahan, 
the wife^ofTughlaq Shdh, and the other to Muhainniad dhab 
Tughlaq the son, successor, and murderer of Ghi^-uddin 
Tughlaq Shdh, who died of fever in Sindh in the year 753 
A. H. (1351 A.D.) 


* Vol. I, 216+ , , , 

WhEji tJiii fift^rn old WArriur Tna^Mnq Bhih (laSl) fountlfid th^ Delnip 
vihkh fititl l>c3ira hw iuiii<^» he buiU » tomb^ not ia b, garden was Tasaallj tho 
bqt Iq a atrongly furtiflal citadel m iha tuititlle €>1 an artificLiil lake* Th& 
ing wailH 4itiJ ^niMt ealidtty thw binL|a<iil.flUfiiT uombm&i with tbe uola 

■iui luiLAfllvfr towers of tliu fortidoatioua cltaL snrruLiuil foriii & pictnrt of a WA3V 
riewr^t tomb unrivnU^ anywhere, ami a Hib^lat contrast with tha elegant aad 
runt^rden tombi of Ab more wttled md Hua.'eeded'"^ 

Fejguadcin. vf VoL ll+i 653- 
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If it were necessary to establish what, perhaps^ la row 
an admitted position, lijat the educfttion of Oriental princea 
never aimed at the formation of eharacter, the career of 
Sfuhammad Sliih Tughlaq would be an inoontrovertible ar^- 
meut in it^ td,vour* Accomplished above all his predecessoTa 
in the empire of Delhi ; surpassed by none of his successors^ 
so far as we have the means of judging their accomplish¬ 
ments, his knowledge of " arts and sciences” drew the admira- 
ation of men of culture and of students who had made special 
subjects the study of their lives. But Muhammad Shah 
was a wanton, and an unprincipled tyrant ; he was ouised 
with unbridled passions ■ and his reign of 26 years was 
remai'kahltj for a series of disasters,* TV'hen political 
troubles and disease put an end to his career at Tatta^ 
the empire was on the brink of dismemberment Hie 
cousin and successor, the amiable but weak prince Firoz Shah 
Tughlaq, who had wittiessed with sorrow the cruelties of 
iVfuliammad Slidh, adopted a primitive method for the salvation 
of the deceased king’s soul. According to the Muhammadan 
eacred laws, every offence has a double aspect, viz., iu its 
relation first to God and then to man ; in the latter case, a 
pardon is believed to reduce some portion of its punishment. 
Actuated by pious and kindly feelings towards bis royal cousin, 
and "under the guidance of the Almighty,” Sultan Ffroz Shah 
obtained " deeds of satisfaction duly attested by witnesses,” 
from " those who had been deprived of a limb, nose, eye, 
hand or foot'' by his “ lord and patron Muhammad Shah." 
These records were put into a chest, and buried in the Dar-ul- 
auian at the head of the tomb of the late Sultan, " in the hope 
that God, in Ms great clemency, would show mercy to my 
late friend and patron, and make those persona reconciled to 
him,” 


+ Ibn Batiitft’a deicnptiaD of MnUaJnuad'a cbux&cter^ if nut conipUU^ is by 
no means uninstm^itive ; with other eccentric: qnalitiii^ MuhaiDiaad po^se^ed 
great for nuLkmg presents and ahcddlng blood^^ 
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’Adilabad or Mtihammadabad.— To the south of Tugh- 
laq^bad are its two pendent forts ; the one built on sraail rocks 
on its south-eastern corner is known as Muhamniadabitd, after 
Muhammad Sbilh Tughlaq, or’AdiUbud from for 

it was one of Sluhammad’s weaknesses to consider bimsell the 
ideal of a just man. It is strange to notice that, after 
givin<r him the blackest possible character, Ibn Batuta 
does not hesitate to add, " m spit© of this, be is one who 
eiliibita the greatest equity,’* The fort to the south W'est of 
TucKhlaqAbiid is known by such a variety of names as would 
leaSone to suppose that it has the advantage of a periodical 
change in its nomenclature: by some it is called the Emperor’s 
ForCby others tha Washermati’s Fort or the Eight Fort. 

Both ’Adilabad and Bie second small fort are miniatures 
of Tughlaqdbdd, having been bnilt in the style of the fort of 
Tun-lilaq Shiih, with sloping ivalls, huge blocks of stones, and 
enclosing both a citadel and a city. The circuit of ’Adila- 
bid does not extend beyond half a mile ; that of tlie second 
fort is even less. In both forls the citadel is built on an 
elevated position, and commands a suburb enclosed by a line of 
wall. In ’Adililbdd the main gateway is also the entrance to the 
citadel ; the outer wall encloses the “ protected suburb” 
which is to the south of the citadel, here it meets the 
eastern wall of the citadel, and is connected with Tughlaq4bd,d 
" by a double wall along the causeway, which crosses the 
intervening low ground.'’ In the citadel of this fort was tha 
famous palace of Ha^ar Sathun, the palace with a thoitsmtl 
pilfars, being the second building of that name ‘ the first 
w'as built by 'Alfi-uddin Khilji on tlie grounds which were 
‘'afterwards the enclosed suburbs known as Jalidn- 
pauiih.” Syud Ahmed Khdu s description of this Palace is 
hardly correct; the pillars are said to have been cut out 'of 
marble and the building was " not unlikely three-storeyed 
high.” I prefer, however, Il»n Batuta’s authority who describes 
the hall of audience as an immense chamber of a thousand 
columns. These pillars are of varnished wood, and support a 
woodeo roof, painted in the most admirable style.” 

The second fort, though smaller in size, resembles its asso¬ 
ciated fort in every^ other respect; its grounds are covered w'ith 
the ruins of a citadel and of a bazar or cantonment. These 
ruins are interspersed with worked fru^ments of red aandstono. 


jahakpakah. 
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Jahanpanah —The suburbs of Qil’di Kii Pitlioru 
grew ill the reigns of the later Slav© Kings qf Delhi 
to be the cause of anxiety to the residents of tlie Fort 
and of interest to the Mewati robbers, who infested 
tliem during the weak reign of Eai Qubiid, The depre¬ 
dations of this marauding tribe became a matter for the 
serious consideratioii of 'Ald-uddfn Khiljf when he came 
to the tlirone; and with hU usual energy he carried fire 
aud sword into the country of Mewat. Girls at the well, 
and water carriers at tho Ifauz, were conshintlj assaulted 
by these robbers and stripped of all their clothing, so tliafc 
it was necessary for the gates of the to be carefiilly 
guarded after the evening prayer." When the iJogbals 
invaded Delhi, the outskirts of the city suffered heavily ; 
and after ’Ala-uddin Khilji had founded Sirl, the suburbs of 
Qil’ah Eai Pithora spread still further in a south-easterly- 
direction, till the opposite boundaries of the two cities became 
conterminous, and the villages of Hauz Edni, Tdtt Sarai and 
Khiiki formed the more important links of the connectine^ 
chain. It then occurred to Muhammad Shat Tughlaq to 
enclose the whole of the suburbs lying between Old Delhi 
and Si'ri—not more for the purpose of protecting them against 
Moghals and Mewatis than to perpetuate his name as the 
founder of a new city. In 798 A, K (1327 A. D.) this task 
was accomplished, and the cities of Old Delhi and Sirf were 
united by two line3 of fortifications. The wall on the north- 
w'est is about 2 miles in length, and those on the east and 
south are two miles and a quarter long, tho whole length of 
the three walls being about 5 miles. The north eastern wall 
ia irregular and in ruins ; so is the best part of the eastern 
wall, which, however, is perfectly straight; the southern wall 
which w'os also built in a straight line has more than a third 
of it in ruins. 

There were thirteen gates in the new city of Jabdnpandh 
-exclusive of those which belonged In common to Old Delhi 
and Sfri, Of these tbirteeu gates, six were on the north¬ 
west, and one of these is named by native historiane the 
gate of the Maidim (plain), and according to Yazdf it *' opened 
towards Hauz Kh« a;" it was also called the gate of Hauz 
Ehiis the rest of the gates were on the south-east; 


* TarHAH-Mutafoi SkaAi, 
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two of the latter are known to kistorj aa the Haus Biini and 
the Bardka gatea. 'Within this new enclosure was a famous 
tower known as Bijf or Bedi JIanzal, of which a deacription 
is given further on. 

Ibn Batuta describes Jahdnpan^Lh as '* speciallj designed 
for the residence of the reigning Sultan of India, Muhammad 
Shah ; he built it, and it was his intention to connect all these 
four citiea (Old Delhi, Sfn, Jahilnpanah and Tughlaqahiid) 
together by one and the same wall. He raised a portion of it, 
but abandoned its completion, in consequence of the enormous 
expense its erection would have entailed."* 


Mandai or Bedi Manzal— As I have already re¬ 
marked, General Cunningham seems to te in error vvLen be 
places the ruins of thia tower in Tughlaqabdd : unless, indeed, 

♦ (ItflcribiDfi Jahimp^nah as the seveotb fort of Delhij Geimral Cun- 

tihig^hiiin tp oCQCiiiMt for “ the pithy fnfttiTe] citfticripikii of biXwan 

Daruxtsa Or Beve^ wMcIi then eoiaprljstid DelliL He etmcnemtefl 

tha itoveii fort^ ab folltiwa ; — 

'^L Latbcit 
2* Itai Pithtira, 

Sp Bm or KiIa ALil. 

4 . TughlaqubiiuL 

1^. Cit^el of TEE^blnqiiWli 

6. Adilabi^. 

T. J&hajijjaMih.^ 

He mnkeit up the ^ OS gateB” bj nUoltisg 
Z tq LaJkot+ 

10 to liai Pithora^B fort 

7 to Sirt, 

SJ3 to JiihanpanAh. 

IZ to Unghlaqnbsad. 

3 to citodel oE Tugbloqabad, 

S to 'AdilAbod. 


5S Total nnmber of gatoa. 

The however, regard their familiar phrABe *'Sa£ AVfei Jhrwin JCbriMZrt^ 

Mmore finggMtiive oE thtigi^iideur of Old I>elhi. than a description of the then eils- 
ting irtato of tlint SituiTar phniaev, which have hftd ctirfeoey elsewhere nialrn 
me believe thnl tjie jjopulareyjhiiinrifsa of this descritrfiioii m correct, ^d^ 
both Finch La£t Delhi " nine” iiidtcad of jMven forta," nndthbl ruih 

WM ptoLablv the eaai-, for Gok.eTai out of hii lEftE bot|i 

KOokhen and which the mitivos believe wtra fortiEed eitiea, and haw 

iDdwied LatkoL of whidb thef appear to know notliin^. 

A^n,nativehiatoriaiiaalIat‘-:^2gate9and G brvitions” to Tu&hlaoabnd alone 
Irat aithoogli I have pjecled thij Mcount and pirferred that of Geuend t'lmniniF' 
ham which mves only i0 gates to thi- city and Fortof Tnghiaq Shdh, I see no 
why he; ^houJd cot inchide in hjs accoiint tlie Second irniaJl fort near Tuffhlankbid 
u Mie of the Forta of Dethi^ and Itagate^ m ^me of the qf that idty. * * 
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by ^fandir he refers to eotiia buil<liiig, the history 
of which 1 have not been able to ascertain,* 'Abdul Uaq Mu- 
had dls, a man of considerable reputation as a philosopher 
and divine in the reigns of Akbar and Jahangfr, the author 
of Aklibdi^-ul-Ak/uart — a history of Muhammadan saints,—who 
lived in Delhi, and died tliere in the year 1053 A, H. (1642 
A. D.) describes Biji'Mandal usatow'erof Jahdnpnnah, and 
states that Shaikh Hasan Tiiher, a pious man who visited 
Delhi in the reign of Sekandar Lodf, resided here hy the order 
of the king. When ‘rdher died in 909 A. H. ^1503 A. D.), he 
was buried outside tliis tower in Jahanpanih ; and the group 
of graves in its neighbourhood belongs to members of his 
familv who settled in Delhi, 

The tower stands on a high mound, faced w'ith stone and 
masonry, about 83 feet from the ground, with steps leading to 
its top ; the steps and tlie masonry sides of the mound have 
suffered much from the effects of time. This terrace is sur¬ 
mounted by a roofless octagonal room over which, Syud 
Ahmed Khan is of opinion, though I have not been able 
to satisfy myself of its correctness, there was a twelve- 
doored room whence the king reviewed Ms troops. The room 
now in existence has four doors; it is built of stone and 
masonry, and the comers are protected with red sandstone. 
It is 20 feet high and about 3B feet square; the walls 
slope downward to the base, 'where they gaiu in 'width about 
4 feet in a height of 20 feet. 

Not far from the grounds of this “Eower is a domed pavi- 
Hon, about 37 feet high and 50 feet square. It is built of 
stone and masoiuy, and is in very fair order. 

There is a wall-mosque close to the grave-yard. The 
whole place has an air of desolation which its neighbourhood 
to the ■village of Begampiir has not changed. I cannot quite 
understand the object of a building like the tower of Bi'jv 
Man dal, and Syud Ahmed Khan gives us no authority for his 
opinion that it was used as a royal stand on gala occasions 


Sathpalah —This bund for r^ulating the force of a 
stream which ran through Jabdnpanah was built in the eastern 


* I, paije SI 3. 
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wall of that city by MuliamTnad Slidh Tu^lilaq, in the year 
7ST A. H. (1326 A* U.), The bund consists of seven stone 
and masonry arches abont 38 feet high ; the three centre 
arches are 11 feetj and the rest are 9 feet wide ; the bund 
iteelf is 177 feet long and each of its two flanking towers 
is 39 feet wido, which together gives the whole building a 
width of 255 feet. 

The towers have the appearance of Pathan gateways ; 
they are 39 feet wide, 47 feet loag, aad a little over 20 feet 
high I there is a, small octagonal room in each comer of the 
tower, and between these rooms there is an arched recess, the 
arch in the eastern wall has a 7 feet ivide entrance in its centre. 
This door is covered by a gateway, about 16 feet wide with 
arched recesses ia its side walls. Bach of the towers on the 
coraers of the bund, has a level piece of ground in front, 
about 57 feet square. This is the level of the top of the bufid, 
and it is about 64 feet from tiie level of the ground. Over 
the sev'sn arches of the bund there are seven other arches 
which are 14 feet high and 11 feet wide- 

Almost on a level with the ground and on either side of 
the bund, there are arched openings which contain steps lead¬ 
ing to the top of the building. 

Tri-weekly fairs are held here in the month of October, 
viz., on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Saturdays, till the celebration 
of the festival of Dewalt 


The tomb of Nizam-uddin Aulia.— Thero were ifu- 
haminadan saints in India who are still reckoned as superior to 
Nizdui-uddi'o in piety and in “ the secret knowledge of the 
future*’ ; but none equalled him In the hold he acquired on 
such varied classes of his co-religionista. Of his own frater¬ 
nity, the well known Chistis, there are three names before 
whom royalty has humbled itself, and which still hold a 
place in the daily thoughts and feelings of thousands 
of believers. The first being that of M um-uddin, the founder 
of the Chisti' fleet in India, who has made the place 
of his burial famous as the " Sacred Ajmer then comes 
that of Ms friend and successor, Qutb Sahib, who has given 
his n^e to all that is interesting in the ruins of Mahraull 
and Its environs; and the third, but not the least, that of 
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furred Ihe gift of div^Uen „„ Kikhlfi^^^tddta AuT5: 

Chieti ,vi NLro.„ddr„, ti?o eotb^^ed SnSy 

of “a'poHlSll " Hie' coosidered the wisdom 

derived from the study uTboot ;1t wr”hrr"er«U 

from some of possessing a knowledge of sorcery, aJfd from 
other^a of being a member of the Secret Society of the Assassins 
^ Khorasao, while, according to Colonel Sleeman, at times a 

SmnTn thinker he was the organiser of Thag- 

gisin in J ndia. He had the advantage of bein^all thini/s fn all 
men j he was the friend of "Ala-nddiii KhiliAnfl \f ^ t 

h rlnlvfr ri 1 / appears to have learnt In one of 

SHh tlie exact time of the death of JaMl-uddm Firoz 

hMh Hhi jt and declared it to his bewildered disciples when 
It occurred at Mamkpiir ; of the death of Tughlan^yhah he 
also seems to have acfiuired a prophetic knowledge and he 
^ve his friends to und^taad that the King would never see 

HlW^tf Atil® Kin" was 

m A H Tughlaqabud. In 

tei^itoriS'ot ' \ ?f AA- invaded tlie 

SrsXhIm ' -I' n th® prayera of Nizam-uddin 

oisperscd toem , it is generally believed howevi'f iha* t,t= 

emissaries Imd assassinated the iloghal chiefs in their tenta. 

V?. fIlit perhaps more valued friends, 
\rfii reckoned the well-known recluse Savvad 

Arahuiud Behar, the renowned saint Chird^h Delhi ^Jn.I 
the courtly and gifted poet KhnsmiL While living, he drew 

down'?o tlm ^pyTai^ SescHpU^^Vll^^ 
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104 the TOIIB Of NIZASi-UDUTN ACLIA^ 

WLen NiziiTD-uddin first arrived in ho settled in the 

then weU-knowE village of Ghiilspdr ; his bouse is still iu 
a Yeiy fair state of preservatioo. and forms part of the 
south“OasterQ encloaure wall of the tomb Humdyiin- 

NizdTn-uddia was born in the year 633 A, H. (I 233 A. 
D.) and died at sunrise on Wednesday, the IStli of Rabi’. IT. 
in the year 735 A. II, (1334 A. D.). Ibu Batuta caHa 
him Kizdtn-uddiu Badsioni, and states that he was often vjait- 
ed by Muhammad Shdh Tughlaq, and that the saint *' in one 
of his inspired fits gaire him the throne of DelhL” 

Nizam-uddin was buried in the small enclosed Tillage 
which beats his name, near the Chabntrah A’^arani, ins 
platform of f-nends, where he used to discourse with 
his disciples, and friend, and where the ashes of Amir 
Khusrau, one whom he loved best, share with Mm the 
sacred ground. Since it was honoured with the bones of 
this hofy man, the little village has been selected as the 
last resting place of an Emperor, who had tasted most 
of the adversities 'which accompany a crown \ of generals 
not unknown to gloij even when success was won only 
under the royal prestige; of queens, princes a’nd princesses 
not more known to fame than to mistortuna While 
silence surrounds the graves of the men and women 
of quality, the tomb of the saint, who is suspected of com^ 
plicity in at least one murder, is attended by pious men 
ivho chaunt sacred hymns and read holy books within its vene¬ 
rated walls. 

The 'village of Nizdro-uddra is within five milea of Modern 
Delhi; it is entered by a lofty stone and masonry gate¬ 
way, on either side of which there are rooms now occupied 
as a school On the right of the visitor, ns he enters the 
village, is the mausoleum known as the Chausat Khamhah t 
further on, still on his right, are the graves of the 
queens, the daughters and meces of Akhar II. Turning 
to his left, the visitor arrives at a lo'w gateway through 
which he enters a stone paved enclosure about 6 0 feet square ; 
on his left, is a room now occupied as a school with a grave in 
it, and on his right is the tomb of Khnsrau, On the north of 
this court is another 'wollcd enclosure, paved with marble 
which contains the tomb of Nisim-uddin. This enclosure is 
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about 43^ yards Jong" and 19^ yards broad, and within ita 
walls are the graves of Jahanati Begam, Muhammad 
Shrih and^ Mi'rza Jahangir, and the mosque known 
as Jamitath ^ ^hanalL It is entered by a small 
square dwr b its northern wall ; about 20 yards 
from this is the tomb of Niaam*uddm which is about 30 
feet square, with five arched openings on each side, supported 
by 20 mpble piJlps. A six ieet wide verandah surrounds the 
room wiiich contains the grave ; this room ie 18 feet square, 
him only one door, and ita sides admit light through 
windows of marble lattice work, the frames of which 
are made of red stonei The pavement round the grave is 
of marble; the arched openings of the verandahs are 
protected by deep sandstone ledges or weathering, and 
are covered with red cotton pardahs, while the windows 
of the room are covered with pardohs of red-cloth. The tomb 
IS surmounted by a white marble dome ornamented with 
vertical stripes of black marble, and a copper gilt pinnacle ; 
on the four corners of the tomb there are small marble dome 
pavilions with pinnacles of the same materials. Between these 
pavilions the roof is protected by a parapet wall which con¬ 
sists of solid masonry domes, about 20 inches high, with small 
gilt pinnacles * underneath these domes are small arcades 
the open spaces being about 20 inches high ; the domes and the 
arcades together stand on a dwarf wall about 2 feet high, 
the three together forming a wall about 6 feet high and 
18 feet from the ground. 

On a cloudy day the light in the room is not sufficient 
to shew the walls and tlie grave to advantage. At the head, 
of the grave the wall contains three screens of marble lattice 
work, the centre screen being larger than those on ita 
sid^ ; in the centre of the western wall there is an arched 
recess ornamented with gilt w'ork which officiates for 
the ordinary wall-mosque, and on either side of it light and 
air are admitted through a lattice screen. In the eastern wall 
there are three such screens, the centre one being larger tban 
those on its sides. In the centre of the southern wall is a door 
which admits the visitor into the room, and on either side 
of it til ere is a marble screen, 

.A T<s n vk. .b. u __ V V n ^ « 
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finclosod by a wooden miliog, about 3 feet high and about 
3 feet from the vralla of the room ' at tho oorners of tliis 
railing' are wooden staves, about lO feet high, which snpport 
the canopy already described. The canopy is about 7 feet 
wide and about 10 feet long, and is lined with red doth 
printed with gold. 

At the head of the grave a Qoran is kept open on a 
stool, and behind this is a slab of marble let into the latticed 
screen which bears an inscription in embossed gilt letters. 
The inner pillars of the room are made of rsd stone ; and the 
inner face of the lattice screens are orn amen ted with gold 
and colour. 

The history of the tomb may be thus shortly told. 
The grave was originally in a room with 'avails of lattice 
work surmounted by a masonry dome; Piroa Slidh Tugh- 
laq omamented the inside of the tomb ; " t also repaired 
tho doors of the dome and the lattice work of the tomb 
of Shaikh-ul-lsMm Nizam-uHiaqwa'dln, which were made 
of sandal wood. I hung up the golden cups wdtli chains 
of gold in the four recesses of the dome, and I built 
a meeting room, for before this there w'as iione^”* In 970 
A. H. (1562 A, D.) Sayyad Parid Khdn p\it up the 
marble screens under the dome, and a marble slab, with 
an inscription coutaining a chronogram, at the head of 
the grave t In the reign of Jahangir (1017 A. U. 1608 
A.D.) Farid Khan, better known as Murtaz;l Khan, made an 
offering to the grave of a curtain inlaid with luother-o’-pearl 


* ^hiiXL 

f Engluh translAtion at tlia lUscnplitiHi 
Thtru U ao Qod but Qod^ ontl MuhiimiiLtd is hij pro^ihift 
[God bo}prMkcd I tliia mauioleani of iha Lord, [A'mui-uddfu] yvho to 

the pr*yor^ of idt— 

Ho rBiutTed to biuld [wLo u] i XhAn of tlii^ dijfiiUy of tlio ilcy ; 

The glory of tbe Suu uf [uoble] dt^ilceJ[kt; the starof llio height uf Ijiinruir ; 

A Sayy^ of «Xidt«d blood [sind] a bird td tho dtoiitmoDt of respiMtiildlity ; 

3 a {tk tiayyad, i. e-i Nizini'uddfii], 



Ho b whoHO beauties of] the lan^oAge strength 

When to [[iiaroiffcr] the date of tbii building 1 tiinieti my ihought^ 

The ptn of knowk^ge wrote ^ The loni of all, {Qabldgahe kh^o-^im) 

O Fareddn tiim your fskc^ to hia luau'tokum vltli truth [b you4 luMvri] 
That by the meirciHas of the Sidut your wa}-! may be righh 
Writer ; Hoaen Ahmad Cbbtf. 
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wljicli also contained an inacripi.ioii,^"' In 1063 A IT 
Kliiilfl-ullfth Kliin, a noble ot the Court of 
Sli^b Jahan, built a veraiwiab of red sandstone pillars round 
the grave and put up macriptions over two of its arclie3.t 

^ In 1169 A. B. {1755 A. D.) Alamglr IL put 
inscriptions on marblo insido tho domo ; in a tt 

Nawab Abmad Balish Kbati of^ Fi'rozpib*' 
replaced the red sand-stone piUara of the veranddi with piih™ 
of marble ; m 1236 A. H. (1820 A. D,) Fak-ullah KkS 
Baniiash covered the ceiling of the vei-andab with 
gilt and ornamented it with blue enamel In the year lo^-Tq 
A. H. as 23 A.:D.)Akbar Ir. removed the ma«o^?^ d„me 

" “PP- 

fi™, J**® ofof JfizSm-uddio and the 

e«emoTy Pomp Td 


* Rtigtiflii tnuiaUtiou of the mfitription 

W}t£m fuddiii] and two Taifda 

ss kS/± wrir**™*’“* ■ 

Biiilt a dome [loftyj oa iho alty; 

A blue cloud reae from tbo onrth^ 

And a pew[it] drtnt into thefojster] JttU. 

Oq tbe earth hia oaqarc built Kd^bah 

a-w thrtwn oteh foor dtrtra [ftrr worsliipj on il$ four ades - 

ine roof orer ms sacred ifrare " 

Had done for tit e tho work of a hi^H finnftraent ; 

The EHj iteclf, withiia lU four walla, 

Fouf times apontMioiialy «pcatodthe (God it erwitl 
H ho ever tonurf hia fow away from hia liotiw (this e^Tel 
H« turned \m lack on tlie Giwil Kdbali • ^ 

who eror in devutioa hw turned Iiisfnoe towards it 
Ifiaa; nitulu hia face lu clear oa a cIcAr ^tass, ■ 

If joa aw the 8waai«r of this honacj ' 

^0 may do tlio work of a hundred Mesaiaha. 

Wheu I aearcLod for the da to of this build iuff* 

M ‘ ! 'Tl'O dome of the ShsiiL 

il ay the hruiwr of tCo bui litor of tt. ia tomli be iucnmaed. 

Uy him who built thi# Keren green termces [of Heaven,} 

Slid rshjlh Jahiii.] 

“J ““ '» 







lOd TIIE TOMS OF JaTIANARA BEQAX. 

The Tomb of Jabanaja Begam,. — Within the court 
of NiMro-uddin’s tomb there are three marble monuments, 
each enclosed by four walls of marble screens. Tlte roomiment 
near the gate-way is that of Mi'rzd JaliAtigir, a prince of royal 
blood ; opposite to it is that of Muhammad Slidh, ein- 
jxjror of Delhi; and on its rear is that of Jahdnura 
Begatu, the faTorifce daughter of Shall Jabdn. Jahdriiirii, 
Muliumraad Sbab, and Mirza Jahangir illustrate three 
different epochs in the histoty of the Moghal dynaaty : 
JalianarA saw the Jlogbal empire in the zenith of its glory, 
and when she was gathered unto her fathers, its 
decline had set in ; in the reign of Aluhammad Slidh, 
the invasion of In<lia by Niidir Sbdh sealed the fate of 
Moghal ascendancy in India ; and when Mirzd Jahangir took 
part in the public affairs of the king of Delhi, the authority 
of the king W'as exercised under a protectorate, its glories 
Lad departed, and the titular empire was precipitating to its 
disgraceful close. 

The events of Jaliandra’s life, such as they arc, 
have suffered on the one hand from sentiment which 
adorns her *' with every virtue that a woman |x>ssesses t* 
and on the other by tlie court-tattle of Bernier which 
I need not rcj>eat here. Biiough, however, is known of 
her life to attach a mclanclioly interest to the grave of 
the unfortunate J^rincess. When Auiangzeh practically 
deposed his father, after defeating his eldest brother, 
Diira Slieko, his two sisters, Jahdnard and Hoshaiiara, divid¬ 
ed their sympathies between their ill-fated father and 
their successful brother. Aiirangzeb detained Shdh Jalian 
a prisoner at Agia, and Jahau^ird sliared with her father 
his life-long captivity ; on the other hand, Kushanard w'a.s 
staunch to the cause of Aurangzeb ; she advised him to avoid 
the court of Shah Jahan, advocated the capital punishment of 
her captive brother. Dark Sheko, and shared w'ith her more 
fortunate brother his long term of success. JahAmii'fi. was re¬ 
markable for w it and beauty, as well as for those gentler quali¬ 
ties which ill a woman recoin mend themselves to the regard 
and respect of the sterner sex. She hated Aurangzeb with 
all the energy of a warm nature, and she seldom failed to 
give expression to her feelings. Aurangzoh resented the insult, 
and partiallv" disestablished some of her religious endowments. 
Shah Juhaudied in 1076 A. II. (IG65 A. D.) j five years later 
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died Eushanard ; and sixteen years after the death of her 

r kf;-1 A. D.V It h 

f oubtful whether she left Agm by the order of Anranofzeb or 

oi her own accord ; but with some writers, Aurangzeb's un- 

popularity IS sufiieient to suggest a cause which would blacken 
nis character. 

Jaliundra buUt her tomb in her life time; her grave is 

monument, fLl! 

t^erL '» 7 ornamented with embossed 

& ^ hollow js filled witli earth covered with green grass.” 

fit enclosure of four marble walls, about 16 

feet by 12 feet, and over B feet high; there is onK one 

of the door are made of 
the walls consists of three panels, covered with 
marble scieens of lattice work; the tall eontaming the 
^ panels, the door itself occupying the place 

with ftwalls is ornamented 
^ith a perlorated marble balustrade, but of this ornament 

only a small piece is left on one of the walls. The four angles 
of the enclosure were surmounted by small marble minarets 
out of winch tAvo are doivn and only two in existence. 

The ^ave of Jahdndra is in the centre of tho small marble 
^T-^k'k ^ its bead is a narroiv slab of marble about G feet hitrh 
which bears an inscn ption which English travellers have invari' 
abljr raisreprcsented in some important particular. Tlie monu- 
lueiLt bears no in^ription ; tho inscriijtion is on the head* 
stone and is mlmd witli letters of black marble The 
inscription, ^nio verses of which are believed to have been 
AAritten by tlie Begatn herself, is to the loilowing effect: “ Let 
iiotliing but tlie green I grass] conceal my grave, I’he grass is 
the best covering for the tombs of the poor in spirit the 
humble the toitoiy JaJiaridnl. the disciple of the holy men 
of Chist; the daugJiter of the Emperor Shah Jalian ; may 
Uocl iJliiniinare his intcntiotis. In the year 1093 l" 

On tlie right of the of Jalmedii is that of Jflrai Kili 

Jamnbul-nissa, the daugliter of Akbar IT, 
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The Tomb of Muhammad Shah.— Few reigns have 

proTTed so disastrous to the Moglial Empire in India as that 
of jruLaiumad Shah, and the decline which had set in on 
the death of Aurangzebj rejiched its climax in the reign oi this 
emperor. Muhammad SliAh ascended the throive amidst 
the troubles of a wide spread rebellion : feudatolies thiew 
off their allegiance ^ fresh disturbances arose where even a 
murmur of discontent had not been heard before, but^ the 
crowning calamity came with the invasion of India by Nddir 
Shah. Even the semblance of suzerainty was now des^ 
troyed, and tlie massacre of Delhi announced to the Indian 
world the political death of the Moghal empire. Muham¬ 
mad Shiih acknowledged the independence of more success¬ 
ful rebels than bad fallen to the lot of any of his pre¬ 
decessors ; but his greatest affliction was to accompany 
Nadir Shdh to his capital, to practise forced hospitahtjr 
to a hated guest, and after witnessing the massacre of Delhi 
to accept at the hands of his ruthless conqueror the sad satis* 
faction, that " the city was spared for the sake of Prince 
Muhammad/* Hardly less galling to his pride ^ was it ^ to 
amuso his unwelcome guest with slaviah attention, to give 
a daughter in marriage to his son, to recite poetry in hia 
presence, and regret the departure wdiich he could not 
hasten^ ^fu ham mad Siiah survived tills, the greatest 
disaster of his reign, fully eiglit years, and after his death, his 
remains w'ere brought to the village of Nizdni-uddm that 
they may rest close to those of the sainf4 

The marble enclosure of this tomb is an oblong of 20 feet 
by IG feet ; the walls are a little over 3 feet high pd its 
four corners are ornamented with small marble minarets; 
the door and the panel opposite to it are also surmounted 
with the same style of ornament. The walls consist of panels 
of marble lattice work, and in the middle panel of the front 
wall is the door with folds of marble. The long sides of the 
enclosure have five and the short sides have three panels 
each ; the screens are 5 feet long and 4 feet wide^ 

The large grave within the enclosure is that of the 
Emperor Muhammad Shih ; on ite right is the grave of his 
wife, Nawab Sdbibah Mahal, and at the foot of the latter is 
thatot tlie wife of Nddir Shdb's son, and on its right that 
of her infant daughter. 
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about 48 feet high : 36 feet to the top of the roof end 12 
feet more to the top of the centre dome. The side dom^ we 
6 feet from the roof of the mosque. The body of the 
mosque consists of three rooms ; the centre 
porta a low dome about 52 feet m diameter, la 54 feet 

W fromE. to W., and 46 feet broad from N. to S. , 
the side roonw, which ere covered with two domes e^b, 

are about 54 feet long v 

broad from N. to S. The domes are built of ^ne 

and masonry, and are covered with plaster, the 

with red sand-stone. The centre room of the m^que 
b entered through an arched ^teway about 15 feat hi^h , 
from the floor aUt two-thii* ot the entrances of the side 
rooms ate covered with red sand-stone lattice screens, m t 
c^treof which are the doors. The mam entrance to the 
mosque is differently constructed; the reccMed arch itself is 
«vered with a screen of red sand-stone lathee work containing 
a wide door-way. On either aide of this door is an amh^ 
window covered with stone kthce work, which admits light 
and air into the rooms of the mosque ; to ^e right of 
BouUierii window is an inscription which gives the date of 
NizAui uddi'n’s death ; but it is comparatively modern and 
Jesses no historical value The roof of the mo^ue is pro¬ 
tected by spear head stone orn aments instead ot the more 
common battlemented parapet. 

Three loftv arched recesses in the inner western wall of 
the buildin'T twint to the sacred side to which prayers are 
c^red I they Se built entirely of red sand-stone ; the pulpit 
stands between the centre arch and the arch on ito left. 
The bands round tlie archea are omaoiented with inscnptions 
from the QorAn. Erom the centre of the middle dome hangs 
an inverh^d cup held by a thin chain. The cup is supj^sed 
to be made of gold, but for this statement 1 am unable to 

vaticlL 


The Spring or Baoli of Nizsim-tiddm —Walking out 

of the enclosure of Niiim-uddfn's tomb through a door in its 
noTlhem wall, the visitor enters another enclosure within 
which this spriug is situated. The huilduig of tma Biioli 
was the c iuse of the troubles of Niaim-uddla with Ghias- 
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udilin Tu^blaq Shah. 'Wliil© the IiitupeTor was ibrcip^ on 
the wprks^ of kis fort, the saint was providing pure water 
for his neighhoutu. ^ The Emperor having prohibited the 
workmen from going to Nizam-uddio during the day, 
they worked for him at night; the Emperor then prohibit¬ 
ed the sale of oil to Is izdm-addin, but the workmen found 
water answer thoir purpose equally well, Nizam-uddin went 
with his complaint to another local worthy ; Sa^ad Mah- 
mhd Bebkr, The Sayjad listened to Nizam-nadfo as h© 
worked away at a nmd-wall which he was then building. 
Angered by the story of persecution he had heard, Mahmdd 
Behar levelled the mud-wall to the ground, exolaiming at 
tlie same time: ** I have destroyed his Empire,* 

The spring was finished in the year trSl A. H. (1321 
A-D.), and Nizdm-uddfn '^blessed its water and it is still 
supposed to work wonderful cures,” The spring is abotit 
180 feet long and 120 feet wide; it is enclosed by heavy 
and lofty stone atid mortar walls oa the south, east 
and west; the steps being on the north. These steps are sup¬ 
posed to go down to the very bottom of the spiing, hut 
very seldom more than 40 of them are above the water. 
On the walls of the spriag, buildings have been con¬ 
structed at different times; on its southern and eastern 
sides there are low and narrow arcaded passages and rooma 
In the year 7Sl A. H. (1379 A. D.) Muhammad Mardf.son of 
Wahid- uddin, built the southern arcade. On the west of 
the spring are certain tombs; from the tops of the sur¬ 
rounding buildings, trained swimmers plunge into the water of 
the spring'— a drop folly of CO feet—for a small cousideration- 

Thft Tomb of Amir Khusrau.— Abhl Haaau, better 
known by bis nom de plume of Amir Khusrau, by far the 
greatest Muhammadan poet of India, lies buried within a few 
paces of the grave of the friend he loved best. In the outer 
enclosure of ..^iz^Lm-uddm’s tomb is the last resting place 
of the most cherished of liis disciples : the ** Peerless" 
Ebusrau, the “ sugar-tongued Parrot," * the favorite of 
Siiugs, the Irieud of pious me a and philosophers, and 
the admiration of bis contemporaries. Although the 


* so nJlcd in u) buaiptioii initaida lui tomb 
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shadow of four hundred years ortb^’fa- 

lar songs are still the moat popular , and he iiiouErhts 

Yored few who lire through a^a m the every day thoughts 

and feelings of nxany miUiona.’ 

Khusrau was bora b India but of Turki parents, and 
while yet a boy he be&vme a disciple of the samt Nizaro-uddin 
AuliJ He entered the service of tan an 

attendant on his son, then Governor of ^ ^ anooint' 

118 conim« to power, Sultan Jalal-uddm Firoz bMh appoint 
KhStlST Amir of hi. Court, aud Khuarau con- 
tiuued to enjoy the iavor and confideKe f ? 

the overthrow of the EhiljiX and the nse oi 
thouf^h bitterly hostile to Nizdni^uddm and 
nit^" Ghias-u^din Tughlaq Shah f bs 

to fehusrau, and conferred on him honors 
which must have amused his 

MuhamniiLd Shah sncceedod to the throne o_ ^ Kincr was 
£r<^d fortupo roso higher than ever, T ■ 
lavislfin his attentions to Khusrau; he put Khusrau ^har^ 
of the royal library and took him to ktengal as a _ ^ 

cornpanioiL While present with the Cou.. .I'i 

Khusrau heard of the death of Nizain*uddin at Delhi, this 
news struck him down; be sold all he had, and ti avelM to 
Delhi m a state of great mental distraction. 0", *^1 

there his friends, among whom the most notable the 

famous Nasir-uddi'n Chiragh Delhi, tned to console him 
but Khusrau ^ave himself up to despair. It is related that he 
robed himself In asuit of black, and for si^lon- months he sat 

beside and watched the grave of n f wSn 

morning of tilG SS'th of Ziqad, 725 A. H. (132^ ■ 

de^th relGsiaod him froDi all lus troubles. 


His friends, remembering the often expressed wish of the 
Anlia that Khusrau should he buried beside him, proposed to 
carry it out, and a place was appointed for the purpoM on the 
right of Kiaim-uddtn's grave. It so happened, however, 
that among the Amirs then in power at Delhi was a eunuch 
a disciple of Nizdm-uddin, who resented the intended bun^ 
of Khusrau in such dose proximity to the grave of the Aulia 
as an insult to the memoiy of the samt Khusmu w^, 
therefore, buried in the Chabutriih Ydrani, where Niaam-uddm 
used to converse with bis f riends and favorite disciplea. 


* SUeDuu. 
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Tbc eiiclo^uta of Kbusniu's tomb is 111 feet long and 
51 feet broad* ami is paved tb rough out with red sand-stone. 
The grave and the wooden railing round it were built in 937 
A, li. (1539 A. D.) by Syyad jlehdi who also put up a 
head-stone of iiuirble outside the tomb, about S feet long and 
1 foot widoj witlr an iuscriptiou on it in embossed letters.* 
The grave^ whidi is kept covered with gold printed cloth is S 
feet long, 3 feet broad, 1 foot high ; at the foot of the grave is 
buried Khus^rau's nephew, 1 ho sou of a sister* The present 
tomb was buijt in 1014 A. H. (IfiOu A. D*) by Amdd- 
uddrn tlu^n in tlie reign oi Jahilnglr and this date occurs in 
an mscription under the domo and over the red sand-stone 
screens.t The outer room of the tomb is 30 feet long and 


* EogUali tiimgbtbn of tlio inscription 

Tbert U no other G«d but Gw^i, aui MyLnminiid ia hia Frophet. 

This tiiblet cuuferred lictnoiir on njirtli+ 

In tlio rei^jii of the Emperor iMlmr, Ghijs!. 

Mfr KliLtamu^ KLig of the kiugtlom of worcls ; 

Tlit liijuts of [jJI] kuovrJedgtf xmJ thp river of plenty ; 

Ilia ptwu dinwis the hesirt of ineu+ oven uiore lLjlu the water of Eden j 
iria iHrirlry iB dearer tlijin the ptitest [of pure] wnt^r ^ 

I Efe is] BetEer thau the Balholt the aiugerof thuumnid soop / 

A] Pnnot, sug^u toogued (skud] irnequaUed, 

To leiirti] tine date of Ilia deaih 
put lUjf heart ou the koeos of thought j 

Cine dale [ot'cnra] iu [the wonJJ j t 

The other m, PilrTQi \ 

The tablet of luy dust-ntaile body do^ not bear the record of [a] meeting with 
my beloved* 

Hr qnwriiton tablet is the Eign qf my love [which is jetJ pure, 
l^fehJE Khwfijftli is a Sajyad of power and ilignsty^ 
f Aiid) tlio founder of thb iunct|ua.llcd and uimjjprwiclied [edifice,] 

To [the tli^t wag put [to Am] repxdiug the date of the foundation of 

tills [tomb] 

J said ^ [this is due to] the energy of MchdC KhwAjub, 

The Hwecl. diiak uf lovi- is in your cup, 

Yonr friiiud k coustauLly eeudkog meBsagC'S to you. 

The Hue of Farid [Sbnkr Ganil is arniu|^ by you. 

And heucc you aru calletl (uj 

T miiinrtiil is thy servant Khnsreu^ 

B&iaiu^e he k a thousand timeg your 
My name h pure, O great KhwAjali, 

[It eouskta of] two iltinSj twy two twejtnii 
If you t»tEi diBcover toy name in theae Jettere, 

I will regard you un a uiau of wbaioni. 

The writer of the above k the graizdson o>f Shaikh Farid Shakr GroJ. 
f Eqgikh tmnsbtioq of tin? inscription 

O Khiwmo, thou urt peerless among men I 
1 am a snp^Ioaut at your tonibj 

fnij Thearronpr. 

(b) Two iL^iNj are etiHaJ to a two fqmj to a two qaft to a ^ two j'm# 
to a wouj thfl SKund kttere in Fsrsim apelL Ehuiiaii. 
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23 feetbrotid ; the inner room is an oblong of 15 fiet by 13 
feet ;on eaobofits four sides, there are tliree windows covered 
with screens of marble lattice worli with the exception of the 
centre panel of the northern wall in which a slab of niarble is 
pat In tile centre of the southern wall is the door-way, 
about 5^ feet liitTh and 3 feet wide. The roof of the 
tomb is surmounted by a bier-shapod dotne of stone and 
mortar, with a masonry pinnacle at each end. 

The tomb of Klmsrau is tenderly eared for by the people 
of Ni^am-uddin, and although the Quran is not resid here as 
in the tomb of the Auli'a, the grave of the poet is approached 
with much reverence, and offerings are made to it by the 
pious. 

The anniversary of the death of Eliusrau, and the 5th 
day of Basaiitli (spring) are celebmted here by large gather¬ 
ings of people from Delhi, and the neighbouring villages. 


The tomb of'Azam Khan — On the south-east of Niaim- 
uddin's tomb is the mausoleum of Shams-uddi'n Muhammad, 
surnanied Atgali Khan, who received tlie title of 'Azam Khan 
from Akbar on the occasion of his victory over Bairhm Klein 
near Jullunder. He was present with the Moghivl aiuny when 
Huio^yun was defeated by the f'athans at Kaiiauj (947 A, Id.) 
and helped tiio Emperor in his flight from the field of battle 
HumiiyiJn rewarded Shams-uddm, and appointed hia wife 
wet-nureetoPrinceAkbar. WhentheMoghulsrecovercdDelhi 
from the Sur Kings, Shains-uddfn received the title of Atgab 
(foater-father) KIvan. After Bairdni Khan’s fall, Atgah 
Klnin was appointed Governor of the Punjab ; after a short stay 


Which was built hy Tdli^r j 
Etermil bleMiDg m foubd bctinft ! 

The dat^ of its foubdAtfou wab by n'lsd^iiu ; 
to the torub. It h a phtcc of sccreti 

The aiitbor 01 tills wrilinjT^ juid tbfl fotindct of this Tiher^ Moham¬ 
mad ^AmiSd^udcl^ii sou of SuliUia'Ali Sab^iri^n^ Hpjd Z& 14 ^ 

liliiy God forf^ve biiu biis Baua fipid cotiMil hiA fitmlta. 

En^Ter : Abdinl AOq of Df-rib. 

0 God ] O God ! 

K^i^uddfn MiiliammEuip In the rei^ of th^ Emperor, Protector of maokind, 
A bill Mnaaffiir BuEDhn h^i^Adfl Juh^B^ir Gh^. Alov God hia kio^oin 

And bij TtigQf and eiteod over minkiiiil his peace jjid" beDevolcnce, 
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at Lahore, lie Tetumed te Agra and acted as the Vakil or 
Chancellor of the Empire, superseding M’uiiim Khiin, a 
miiiister of raRt experience and one of the most influential 
nohles of the Court of Akhar. At the instigation of M’uaim 
Khan, the Atgah ^vas assassinated l>y Ad ham Khin, a brave 
but turbulent man, adio had more than once inctirrcd the 
displeasure of Akhar. On the l’2th of Kamaan 9G9 [_A. H..*| 
(l5(j6 A. D.) when M\ini'iii Khdn, Atgp.li Khan, and several 
other grandees, "were transaeting busmess at night in the 
state hall of the Palace at Agra, Adi tarn Khjin attended by 
some followers suddenly entered the room. All rose to greet 
him, wdien Adham Khdn struck the Atgab with his dagger, 
and told one of his companions to dispatch him with his 
sword. Adlmm Khan was killed by the order of Akbar for 
the murder of his foster-father. Tli.e body of Atgah Khdn was 
removed to Delhi and buried in the village of Xisam-uddfn 
witiiin 30 yards of the tomb of the Aulfd, In the year 974 
A. H. (1560 A. D.) a tomb was built over the remains of 
Atgali Klian by his second son, Mirzii Aziz Kukaltasli KhiUi. 
The following inscription on marble is put over the door of 
the tomb :— “ This noble edifice was finished in the year 974 
[A. H.] under the super intend ence of Ustad Ahmad Qnli.” 

Altliougli small in size, as regards the general effect of the 
colours used tn its decoration, it is one of the pi'ettiest tombs 
in Delhi; but it is Little known to European travellers, and, 
80 far as 1 am aware of, hes never been noticed by any of 
them. The tomb Is about 30 feet square ; from the floor 
to the top of the roof it is 30 feet high, aud from the top of 
the roof to the top of the dome 24 feet more, thus giving the 
whole building a lieiglit of o4 feet. The four sides of the 
tomb being alike in every respect, a description of one 
would Apply to the rest. In the centre of the wall is a 
two feet deep reces-sed arch, about 30 feet high and 
11 feet broad j in the wall of this arch is the door of the 
tomb, about 7 feet high aud 4 feet wide ; just over the door is 
a slab of marble almost yellow with ago, containing the inscrip¬ 
tion which I have already translated. 'Hie rest of the wall is 
ornamented with fancy patterns, inlaid with red and blue-stone 
on white aud yellowish marble. The rectangular lines which 
enclose the arched recess are double bands of white marble 
and red sand-stone, and the spaudrcls are profusely decorated 
w'ltb fancy bosses and foliage inhiid with coloured atones. 


BlochiiiMjiQ. 
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Parallel to tliese bands is a broader band of marble^ and the 
two enclose a space about eighteen inches wide, en^aved with 
verses from the QoTdm On the two corners of the broader 
bands, which rise to the roof of the building there were small 
marble minarets. The bands, however, do not spring from tlie 
floor of the tomb hut from a height of about 5 feet from it; 
a blocking-course, about 5 feet from the floor, winch goes round 
the building gives the lower portion of the tomb the appear¬ 
ance of a platform supporting a superstiuctore. 'Ihe bands 
spring from tliis blocking-course, under which the wall is cut 
ofl in panels and ornamented with coloured marble and stone, 
like the rest of the building. 

The centre of the tomb is surmounted with a Ifoglial 
marble dome which springs from a 6 feet high ctdindrical mar¬ 
ble neck inlaid with red saiid-stone. The piiinaoje of the dome 
was destroyed by a storm not long ago. 

On either side of the centre arch the walls are about two 
feet lower than the roof of the arch and are about lialf its 
width; the top of the roof is protected by a narrow orna¬ 
mental balustrade, underneath wliich is "a narrow oblong 
panel, wliich adds to tlie effect of a small recessed arch standing 
on the blocking-Course, The arched recesses are of red sand¬ 
stone, here and there inlaid with marble; the rectangular 
bands which enclose these arches are of marble. In the 
lower portion of tlie building marble iTiiaments preponderate 
and a free use is made of black slate and red sand-stone, 

Tho four comers of the tomb are recessed and each contains 
two slim but elegant marble pilasters one standing over tlie 
other. The floor of the tomb is paved with white marble, inlaid 
with stripes of black slate ; the pavement in front of the 
tomb, for a distance of 6 yards round it, is of red-stone, inlaid 
with white marble bands in the form of pointed octagons. 

Tlie present condition of this tomb is very unsatisfactory ; 
it is hardly possible to belit!VO that its inner w-alls were left 
in their present bare state, exposing to view a rough surface of 
stone and mortar. The care which provided, the roof with 
marble water spouts, would not have so thoroughly neglected 
the inside of the tomb. The mausoleum coutains three graves ; 
that in the centra belongs to Atgali Khdn, on its left is the 
grave of his wife Ji Ji Auagah, but the grave on its ri^ht 
has not been identified. 
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The Ghaus&t Khambali, or the tomb of Mirza Aziz 
Kukalta^ih —About 20 yards from the tomb of 'Azam. 
Khiln is buried the body of hie son Mirzd Aziz Kukal- 
tdsh, the foster brother of the Emperor Akbar, and one 
of the most induentiat members of his Council. After 
the murder of his father by Adham Khan, the Emperor 
took charge of Mirzi Azia, The career of Aziz Kukal- 
tash was a chequered one ; he was remarkable alike for 
the emiiieuce which be had attained and the disgrace 
which he had endured. He governed tho foremost 
provinces of the empire, and was successfu l in suppressing 
a formidable rebellion, but he liad also experienced tbe infamy 
of penal servitude and political degradation. On the dei.th of 
Akuar, he joined the cause of Kliusraa against that of bis 
father, Jahangir, and altbougb lie was reconciled to Jalidngir 
and was even honoured with oflicial advancement, hi a early 
misconduct was nev'or forgotten. Aziz Kukaltaah was 
appointed Ataliq to one of the grandsons of Jahangir, vrliom 
he accompanied to Gujrat, and died at Ahmediibdd in the 
year 1033 A, H. {1624 A, D.). His body was brought to 
Delhi and buried in the village of Nizitiu-uddin, near the 
graves of his father, and of the Aulid. 

The tomb of Mirzi Aziz is popularly known as the 
Chausat Kbambah. It is a 6J feet square hidl of sixtif-fuur 
pillam, sUnds 22 feet high, and was built by the Mirzi 
during his life time, Tbe pillars, screens, Hoor and ceiling of 
tbe tomb arc all of marble. The pillars are erected in the 
following order ; on each corner of tlie liall there is a group 
offourpillara, closely put together ; between the pillars on the 
corners, on each side of tho tomb, there is a row ol four double 
pillars, supporting groined marble arclies, and niakiug a total 
of 48 outer pillars. There are sixteen inner pillars in four 
rows of four each ; they stand in the same line with the double 

{ nllars. The inner pillars arc twelve feet apart, and the 64 pll- 
ars, in groups of tours, support twenty-five small domes 
which cover twenty- five vtry elegant groined arches. The 
capital and base of every pillar is decorated with very simple 
/(diage, while the sbafe is beautifiJly polished The outer 
pillara are counected by marble screens ten feet high, some 
pierced with lattice work, and others divided into IS inches' 
square panels. I'he arches above the screens are opes. 
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There are lour entrances to the hall through the middle 
arch on each of its four sides; a skeleton iron door, through 
which the whole of the inside of the tomb may be seen, was 
put in by the local ExecutiTe Engineer. The roof is protected 
by a perforated parapet, underneath which is a deep weather¬ 
ing resting on plain corbela The pandrels of the outer arches 
partake of the simple character of the rest of the building, 
haying no more elaborate decoration than a plain flat boss on 
a polished marble surface. 

A very small portion of the floor of the tomb is covered 
with red-stone ; in some places the' marble screens which 
had suSered from decay were repaired with whitish sand¬ 
stone. 

Entering the tomb through its eastern door, we have the 
hall before us divided into five open compartments by four 
TOWS of pillara The first and second compartments are not 
occupied ; in the third are the graves of Mirzfi Aziz’s elder 
brother, Yuadf Muhammad Khan, and his nephew ; in the 
fourth is the grave of Mlrza Aziz Kukaltdsh, and at his feet 
that of his second nephew ; in the flfth compartment is the 
grave of the widow of Mlrzd Aziz, and in its northern corner, 
railed off from the rest of the graves, is that of another 
nephew of tlie Mirza. The rest of the graves belong to 
members of the Kukaltdsh family. Altogether, there are ten 
graves in the Cbausat Khambah, The inscription on the 
monument over Mirza Aziz records the name of the Mirza, 
and the date of his death, “ 1033 Hijri,” but the monument 
itself is quite a work of art; it is casket-shaped, and its 
foliage decoration is almost perfect ; leaves, buds, flowers and 
tendrils are blended together with exquisite taste. Although 
not superior in this respect to the monument over the 
grave of Mirza Jabdugfr, but, being protected from the incle¬ 
mency of the weather, it is in a better state of preserva¬ 
tion, and its embossed ornaments will last longer. 

The exterior view of the Chausat Khambah is by no means 
very striking, but the interior of the tomb is very effective : the 
chaste style in which the pillars are ornamented, the well- 
finished groined arches, and the beautiful screens which enclt^e 
the w'holo, form aq uncommonly beautiful sight. The 
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apptfAratiee of the interior of t!ie building is soft and de- 
licatcj and in this respect it stands unriralled, and loses 
nothing when compared with the magnificent elaboration of 
the halls of Shah Jahdn in Modern Delhi, Under the shadow 
of the Chausat Khambah, are the graves of the daughtera 
and wives of Bahadur Shdh, the last king of Delhi 


The tomb of Shailch Sallah-uddm,— Shaikh Sallah- 
uddin, one of the disciples of Shaikh Sadr-uddin, died at 
Delhi and was buried within a mile of the village of Khirki. 
The tomb which now stands over his grave was built in the 
year 754 A. 11.(1353 A. D.) Sallah-uddtn was a man of 
learning anti piety, and had the reputation of being a stem 
moralist. He was the contemporary and neighbour of Nasir- 
uddi'o Chiragh Delhi* Be lived in the reign of iluhammad 
Shah Tugblaq, to whom the moralist used to administer 
severe rebukes. The king is said to Iiave taken the lec¬ 
tures kindly, and, considering the character of the man, the 
forbearance was not unlikely due to fear. 

The tomb of Sallah-uddtn stands in the midst of the 
tuinB of buildings, which were once attached bo it; it is a 
single domed room, ID feet square and 25 feet high, built of 
stone and mortar, andfajced wdth red sand-stone, It stands on 
a platform 33 feet square, and about 4 feet from the ground. 
The dome on the grave is supported by twelve pillars of 
stone, about 10 feet high and are connected w ith red sand¬ 
stone lattice work. Between the two centre pillars on 
the east is the door of the tomb. The grave is built 
of marble and is S feet long, 4 feet broad, and 1 foot high. 
It is enclosed by red-stone railings 1 foot high, and 
from the centre of the ceiling an inverted cup is suspended 
over it. The dome, w'hich stands on the^rcof of the tomb, is 
of the Tughlaq style, it is built of sand-atone covered with 
plaster ; it springs from a three feet high cylinder and is sur¬ 
mounted by a 4 leet high copper gilt pinnacle. The Masjid 
attached to the tomb is now in ruins ; and so are also its 
Majlis Khdnah, or the assembly rooms. In two other domed 
rooms, near this tomb, are the graves of the descendants of 
Farid Shakr Ganj and S a l lah -uddiu. 
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Kusbak Anwar or Mehndian. —Close io the district jail 
of Delhi, and between its lurkmAn and Delhi gates, are 
the ruins of’ a building, yrhicU have much exermed the minds 
of locid autiquariaus. This Kushak stood within the walla of 
Firozibiid. It is not easy to assign any object in tho 
construction of such a builiing. For the purposes of a resi¬ 
dence it must have been perfectly useless ; that it could have 
answered any other useful pnrp<«e it is dillieult to say. On a 
chabd trill I, about 118 feet long, 88 feet broad, and 12 feet 
from tho level of the ground, there were five pavilions, one 
on each corner of the plattonn and a fifth in the centre. The 
masonry floor of the chabiStrali may still bo seen in some 
places. Of the corner pavilions only one now remains ; 
the rest may be noticed Irom their ruins^ These pavilions 
were round, with a circumference of about GO feet, and were 
about 20 feet high. 

Pyud Ahmed Kh&n does not assign this building to 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq, but be does not think it unlikely that it 
was built in the i^ign of that king, in the year 755 A. 11. 
(1314 A D ). This Kushak is not generally knowu, and the 
authorities who notice it do not account for its names. 


i ni'll i Ehatiari ka MahaL—For an account of this curious 
building 1 have to rely entirely on tradition. 1 tis about 2 miles 
from ilie Ajmer gate of Modern DtdhL The house which 
gives its name to tho locality is an oblong of 148 feet by 
92 foot, and was occupied by one Bd’ali Khan Bhatti, whom 
the natives ot the place Lave cciiverttd into Btill BhatiAn'. 
The bouse stands on a bund still in fair order although not 
used. It is 51S feet long, 17 feet broad and 22 fect 
high. The date of tlie building of the bund as given by 
Syud Ahmed Klidn, is 755 A. H. (1354 A. D.) in tho rcigu 
of Firoa hhuh Tughlaq. 


Tha City, Fort, and Palaces of Firozabad —The city of 
Firoztfbud was built in the year 755 A, H, (1354 a/D.) 
by Firoz SMh Tughlaq. The building materials used in 
the construction of the new city and its palaces W’cre 
obtained from the old cities of Delhi; and coDsidcrincr that 
Qil’ah Bdi PItbora, Siri and Jahdupanah were all ^ually 
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known as Delhi at that time, it b not eaaj to say which of these 
cities contributed most towards the building of the new capital. 

“Ill this old city/’ says Shams4-Siraj, “ there were seven 
fort ideations, built by famous sovereigns; but these buildings 
were old and falling into decay, and they furnished an 
inexhaustible supply of bricks. The trader’s animals were 
sent to this place for a day by the government ofBcials, and 
had to convey one load of bricks from thence to Firozdbiid.” 
“'1 be Sultan,” continues Sbaina-i-Sir:ij, "having selected a 
site at the village of Gawin [G^dipiir ?J on the banka of the 
Jumna, founded the city of Firozjtbdd before he went to 
Lakhnautf the second time. Here he commenced a palace 
...and the nobles of his court having also obtained hoiises 
there, a new town sprang up, five Jos mstant from Delhi [the 
city of Kai Pithora, that is Old Delhi], Eighteen places 
were included in this town, the Kos^ of Indrapat, the 
sarai of Shaikh Malik Ydr Pardn, the sarai of Shaikh Abu 
Bakr Tusi, the village of Gawin, the land of Khetwara, 
the land of Jiihramat, the land of Andbauati, the land of 
the sarai of Malik, the Imd of the tomb of Sultan Haziya, 
the land of Bhan, the land of Mahrola, and the land of 
Sultanpiir. So many buildings were erected that from the 
of Indrapat to the Kushak-i-Shikar, five ko$ apart, all 
the land was occupied. There were eight public moaquee, 
and one private moaque......The public mosques were each 

large enough to accommodate 10,000 supplicants.” 

There are no ruins to indicate the shape of the city ot 
Firoz Shah but, like most of the capital cities in Its neighbour¬ 
hood, it was very probably a half hexagon, with the base 
facing the river; the extent of the city is very fairly described 
by Shams-i-Sirrij. It was more than double the size 
of Modern Delhi, or Sb^jah^lniibiid, that is, about six miles 
from Indrapat to Kushak-i-Shikar, and over two miles from 
the river to the village of Haua Khas, including a very 
considerable portion of Modem Delhi, viz, the Mahalahs 
known as Bulbuh' Kb&nah, Turkman Darwdzah, and Bhojla 
Pahar, We may have some idea of its grandeur from the 
number of palatial buildings with which it was adorned by 
the king and his nobles ; it contained eight mosques, three 
palaces, a hunting box (Sbikurgah), numerous large buildings, 
and out of the 120 rest houses which FiVoz Shah built in 
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Delhi and Firozabad wo may safely suppose that more than 
hall must have been erected in the capital. 

" During the forty years of the reign of the escellent 
Sultan Firoz/' says Sharas-i-Siruj, " people used to for 

P leasure from Delhi to Firoziibad, and from Flrosabad to 
)elhi, in such numbers, that every kos of the fire kos between 
the two towns swarmed with people, as with ants or locasts. 
To accommodate this great trafEc, there were public carriers 
who kept carriages, camels, horses, which were ready for hire 
at a settled rate, every morning aflter prayers . . palankin 

bearers were also ready to convey passengers . , Tliere 

was also plenty of porters ready for employment by any one 
and they earned a good livelihood." The same authority 
tells us that, “ so many buildings were erected that from the 
Kasha of Indrapat to the Kushcik-i-Shikar, Eve kos apart, all 
the land was occupied.” General Cuntiitigham considers it 
“ very improbable tliat the entire space was actually occupied," 
but those who have hod experience of overcrowded Indian 
cities would hardly share the General’s doubt. " Eut even 
if thinly inhabited,” writes General Cunningham, “ the 
population of Firozabad could not have been less than that 
of SMbjahiinabad, as it was more than double its size. The 
number of inhabitants would, therefore, have been about 
150,000.” 

Of the palaces, Shams-i-Sinlj gives the following names 
and description:—“One was the ilaJial-a-saJian-i-gihn [the 
palace of the clayey-court] It was also called Mahal'i'dikh, 
i e. the M<jJicd-i-Ang(ir or palace of grapes. The second whs 
called Mahal-i^chkcga-t-choo'm [palace of the wooden galleryj. 
The third was the Aiah(d-{-har-i-\im, or palace of the public 
court, and it was also called SoJin i-migdna^i, the central 
quadrangle. The first palace was appropriated to the reception 
of the rmlikSf amirs, ofliitials and distinguished literary 

men. The JjfaAcd-i-cAAtya-i-cAoSJn was for the reception of 
the principal personal attendants. The palace of the 
Sahn^-MiydTiagt was used for general reception” The 
ruins of these palaces have not been identified. Firozabitd 
continued to be the most important city on the right bank of 
the Jumna till the foundation of Shergarh by Sher Shdh, 
" the destroyer of cities and palaces." When Timur invaded 
Delhi, he encamped in front of the main gate of the city of 
Firoz Shah, and in front of this gateway, Ibrahim Lodi 
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put up the figure of a brazen bull wbicb be had brought from 
Gwalior, after the conq^uest of that fort The site of this 
frate is not known. 

Of the palaces enumerated by Shams-i-Siriij we ba've lost 
all means of identity, but of the building called the Kushak 
Firoz Shah, which is also known as Kotiah Firoz Shdh, w*eniay 
mark the site with confidence, hut we have neither the help of 
history, tradition, nor of architectural remains to indicate its 
eaaetsize or shapa* The citadel was probably a parallelopi- 
pedon, with a circular bastion at each angle and a gateway in 
the centre of each line, with two round towers pierced with 
loopholes for purposes of defence; the height of the walls 
wherever they still exist is 60 feet, and in the centre of the 
citadal are the Jam’a Masjid of Firozdbid, and the pyramid of 
cells on which Firoz Shdh erected Asoka's pi]^. In 
1850, the following mins were noticed on the site of 
Firozdbdd;—1st, the palace i. e., the Kotiah or the Kushak 
of Firoz Shah ; 2nd, a mass of ruined buildings, nearly to 
the south of the palace. 3rd, 4th, and 5th, three ruined 
buildings, of which two are tombs and the third part of some 
edifice ; 6th, the Kushak Anwar or the Mehndiiin ; Tth, a 
small mosque ; 8tb, apparently a dwelling house, the property 
of some person of consequence; 9 th, the Kaliin or Kiili 

Masjid; 10 th, the lime kiln mosque, and Xlth, a doubtful 
building, which probably was not within the precincts of the 
city. 

" The palace of Fi'roElbdd," says Cunningham, " which 
formed also the citadel of the new city, was strongly fortified 
with massive stone walls and towers of mom than Egyptian 
slope. One ot the gateways, which still exists, between the 
well-known Lai Darwaza and Firoz Shah's pillar, is a fine 
specimen of this bold, but rude architectuin" 

"There were three tunnels in this citadel wide enough to 
allow the ladies of the Sultan's family to travel through it 
in conveyances. One communicated with the river and 
was five zarib long, another with the Kuahak-i-Shikar and 


* S1mmg-i-Sir^j deacribes tbia p^lac* in &b the KubIuJc oI FStce^ 

ftnd in uiotWr is ^ the Knflbkb in the tniddie d th^t town,* 
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was two kos Jong, and tha third in the direction of Qilah 
Kai Pithora, about fiTO kos long.” Within a few yards 
on the north of Hindu Edo’s bouse on the ridge, is a deep 
hollow, and on its northern side there are two iow openings 
together torming one entrance, which seem to lead into a tunnel. 
The people in the neighbourhood also point out an air abaft 
about 150 feet to the north of the entrance. All attempts to 
explore the tunnel have hitherto failed. 

In the palace of Fi'roz Shdh there are two objects of more 
than ordin^ historical inferest: the first is the Jitma Masjid 
of Firozabad, and the second the column of Asoka. 

The mosque wan built in the year 755 A. H. (1354 A. 
D.) by Firoz Shdh, and must have been a buildmw of great im¬ 
portance and beauty, as Timur had not only hia \hutbah read 
here, but he took a model of it home to build a similar mosque 
in his own capital The mosque was built with the materials 
commonly in use in the reign of FVroz Shth; quartaose 
sandstone and mortar forming the walls, all cementing is done 
with chunam and the whole edifice is plastered over with 
the latter material. It is of the sloping style of architecture, 
with the simple style of column which accompanied it 
The following is an epitome of the i^eport of a Committee^ 
appointed by the Archaeological Society of Delhi in the 
year 1847, to conduct mvestigations into “the supposed Jdm'a 
llasjid of Firozabad.* 

The mosque, baving had to be built with regard to the 
Kabah of Mecca, is out of the square as regards the rest of the 
buildings in the citadel. The entrance to the mosque is to 
the north and not to the east as ^ usual with such entrances, 
on account of the proximity of the river to its eastern wall! 
Although this was the priucipal entrance to the interior of 
the mosque, access couJd also bo had to its upper storey from 
without by four staircases in the wall, and runnincr upwarde 
from the lower storey or taikhjinah which could Tie entered 
through arched openings. Two of these staircases were in 
the northern wall, east and west of the main entrance, and 
two in the southern wall, oorresponding esactlv with the 

* 1 leffTfit to 5 ujd tLat che mluajjjp phma whidi AOtiaiii|jAtujcd Ifaia report w«p 
dntrojed m the mutiuy of 1^7^ 
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others, ' It is beUoved from the miiis "which once co'vercd 
the ground in frout of the gateway of the mosque, that it was 
connected with the budding of ^^qha’s pillar by a bridi^e. 

The gateway is a square domed projecting tombdike 
building with three exterior and one interior doorways ; these 
are believed to have been narrowed and shortened by stone 
side pillars and lintels, supported by brackets, certainly not 
elegant This part of the building may be said, as compared 
with the rest, os in the most complete state of repair, thom^h 
the carved stone work of the doorways has been removed Sy 
the men of the neighbourhood. On proceeding through the 
inner doorway into the main body of the room, nothing was 
to be seen but the western, northern and soutliern walls, 
with recesses proving the previous existence of arches, sepa¬ 
rated by windows mong the whole length to the north and 
the south ; the northern and western walls were complete to 
the roof, and in their whole length j the southern is broken off 
at the eastern or river extremity to the extent of about 20 
feet ; this has a breach from top to bottom, about 25 feet 
wide at the western extremity, adjoining the western wall 
The piece oorrespondiog with this breach in the northern 
wall is entire, or much that is now clear in that part oi the 
biding would ka've been inexplicable. In this corresponding 
piece are the remains of the arches supporting tlie roof pr<> 
jeeting farther than in any other part; and in one or two 
places are the usual round plaster ornaments of the time, with 
the creed in the centre. When this report was made, tlie 
ivhole area was covered deep with debria A n^II was found 
nearly in the centre of the court of the mosque open to a 
depth of about 25 feet 

Between the arches and the windows that pierced the 
northern and southern w alls, were traces of the previous exis¬ 
tence of pilasters, and in one or two places the semi-pedestals 
were still to be seen. 

In the N. W. angle was found a staircase, turning round 
from the door of the secondary corner apartment—to be ex¬ 
plained hereafter — into the northern w’all, and on to the roof; 
and also a few stej^s to the left leading into a narrow passage, 
carried along the whole length of the western wall to the 
south-east angle, where it terminated in steps, leading to 
the upper apartment in that comer. U nder the upper storey 
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is a series ofapartcDeutsj complete to the north and westj and 
nearly so to the south; these are connected ^viththe extedor bj 
arched doorways, and with the upper storey by the four stair¬ 
cases already mentioned The apartments to the cast, facing 
the riFer, have been brohen oSj socne altogether, some only in 
part. From these, in the southern and northern walls, under 
the upper flight to the east, a second set of steps leads down 
into a large verandah, quite entire, and nearly on a level with 
the river at high water, hut which, seems not to iiave been 
carried round the other three sides. 

The Committee seem to have entertained some doubt as 
to whether the well referred to iu their report was a well 
after all, and not a shaft sunk to support the foundation 
of the dome erected over it This was the octagonal 
dome on the eight sides of which Fi'roz Shah had put 
marble slabs, on which was engraved a precis of Fatiihat-i- lffros 
Shahi, or the victories of Firoz Shah. No inscription of any 
sort or kind was discovered by the Committee of the ArcluB- 
clogical Society ; if marble inscriptions were really ever put up 
in the dome over the weD or shaft, they have been removed, 
as well as the square pillars on which the dome rested. Of 
the existence of the dome there can be no doubt, as six of the 
eight capitals peculiar to pillars supporting domes w^ere found 
lying around the mouth of the well, When the lower arches 
of the western wall were cleared out, it became evident that 
there had been in either angle to the westward an upper 
apartment raised about six feet above the main floor. These 
two rooms had been accessible by a flight of steps in the vrall, 
and that occupying the space of three arches on either aide, 
they left flve in the centre as the western termination of the 
main body of the mosque. On the walls of some of the arches 
were found WTitings, evidently the work of visitors, of various 
dates of the early part of the reign of Akbar, several bearing 
reference to the writer having come to see this “ mosque." 
It is very likely that in the reign of either Akbar or his 
grandson, Shilli Jahin, the mosque was put into a state of 
complete repair, and that the walls were not only whitewashed 
but carefully plastered over, From the date discovered under 
a coating of whitewash on a support to one of the roofs, it was 
evident that the mosque was used as a place for worship 
in the year 1741 A. D. 
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Asoka's Lat —The mxi object of interest in the palace 
of Fi'roz Shah is the pillar on which Aaoka, king of Magadha, 
published bis tolerant edicts to the world. It was put up here 
by Firoz Shdh, in the year 757 A. H. (1356 A B.) It stands 
on a pyramidal building of rubble stone, with domes of rubble 
stone irregularly set in mortar of admirable <|uality'j and 
arches with ribs.* 

The pyramid consists of terraces standing on an esterior 
platform, on the top-most of which the pillar stands ; these 
terraces have cells with arches all round .f I agree with Mr. 
Beglar that there was not another storey over the highest 
storey now in esistence; the presence of two stumps of pillars 
near the edge of the upper-most storey does not argue, as a 
matterof oven strong probability, that they were parts of pillar- 
supports, but I am of opinion, that the addition of another 
storey which would serve to dwarf the size of the piTLar would 
be at) ill advised addition for men who were setting up a lofty 
monument to the glory of their king. The fact that the domes 
over the four comer towers of the third storey are on a level 
with the present main roof, is decidedly in favour of the 
theory that tlie building was never higher than it is now. 
■' Vertically beneath the base of the pillar, a gallery has been 
broken through in the top-most storey, disclosing a sort of 
rough chamber, covered by a rubble dome 4 feet in diameter, 
on which consequently, the entire weight of the pillar rests. 

Asoka, king of Magadha, subsequently known as Dham- 
mdsoka, was the son of Bindusara, and grandson of Chaudra 
Gupta, “the king of Hindusthan, from Kashmir to 
Kanauj.” He was bom in the orthodox faith, and was a 
worshipper oi Shiva, but became a convert to Bhuddism, 
and a powerful propagfiudist of his new faith. He nom- 
memorated hia coaveraion and bis desire that his new faith 
should be spread over his empire, by the promulgation of 


+ MufaAiKkmod A Dim Bad m tii desmbea tbe fiU^j Bflit waa in 

the time of Atbiir, aa ilaisdiiig oo ft liousa tlkr«-iStort>ed Mgh, being a monofitli of 
red-stone tapenne “ Tbe thres ftaj's Fniiiklin, were partly 

a juenagene, aS parlly an aviary.^ Ttmm where this idba was got bald of, I am 
UDftble to say+ 
t Beglar. 
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edicts which still stand as undying meinomk of his faith, 
on granite pillars which were erected from Kabul to Orissa. 
Asoka is the Piyadasi of the pillar inscriptions and Puli 
records ; the contemporary of Antiochus Theos, and his a<'e 
may bo placed between 325—200 B. C. ^ 

The pillar under notice is a sand-stone monolith, 42 feet 
7 inches Idgb, of which the upper portion of 35 feet is polished 
and the rest is left rough ; the buried portion of the pillar is 
4 feet I inch long,* I ts upper diameter is 25 3 inches and its 
lower diameter 38'8 inches, the diminution bein<»^ *39 inches 
per foot,t The pillar is supposed to weigh 27 '’tons. The 
colour of the stone is pale pink, having black spota outside, 
something like dark quarts- The usual amount of maecuta- 
cies has found its way in the measui-ements of this pillar : 
Major Burt, who examined it in 1837, gives its length as 
about 35 feet, and diameter as 3^ feet; Franklin gives 50 
feetas its length; Von Orlich, 42 feet; William Finch, 24 
feet; Shams-i-Siraj, 24 gaz or 34 feet, and its cireumference 
10 feet As regards the material of the monolith and the in¬ 
scriptions it beare, some very curious mistakes have also been 
made : the Danish Councillor, de Laiit, describes it as “a 
very high obelisk (as som© affimi) with Greek characters 
and placed hero (as it is believed) by Alexander the Great " 
the eccontrie Tom Cory at also ascribes the pillar to Alexan¬ 
der and describes it as “ brazen the confiding Chaplain 
Edward Terry, who was so charmed with Corj^afs impro¬ 
bable stories, improves on his informant and calls it a « very 
great pillar of marble’' of Alexander the Great; but strands 
to say, that the observant Bishop Haber describes it as^a 
pillar of “c^t metal," and, that tlic description was not an 
ordinary sHp of the pen, is evident from the fact that the 
Bishop refers to it, to explain the material of the Iron Pillar 
both beings in his lordship's opinion, of cast metal." * 

When Timilr visited Ffrozdb;id and saw the pQkt in Firo- 
zdbiid and in the Kushak Sliikur, "he declared that of all the 
countries he had traversed he had never seen any monument 
comparable to those," and the praise lavished on them 
by contemporary writers is equally warm and extravagant 


* Beglar. 
t Cuiuiingham, 
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Tlie transport of the pillar from Nobem^ a village on the 
hank of the Jumnaj in the vioibity of KhUrdbad, about 120 
miles from Delhi must be given in the words of the historian^ 
Shams-i^Sirdj, who waa 12 ycara of age when the pillar was 
erected in Firozabad.* 

“ After Sultan Ffroa returned from his expedition against 
Thatta, be often made excursions in the neighbourhood of 
Delhi In this part of the country there were two stone 
columns. One was in the village of Tobra, in the district 
(Shikk) ot Sataura and Khizrdbdd, in the hills (koh*payah) i 
the other in the vicinity of the town of Mirat. These 
columns had stood in those places from the days ot the Pan¬ 
da vas, but had never attracted the attention of any of the 
kings who sat upon the throne of Delhi till Sultan Firoz 
noticed them, and, with great exertion, brought them away. 
One was erected in the palace (Kushk) at Fi'rozdbdd, near the 
^rasjid-i'Jdm'a, and was called the Mindra-i-Zarin, or golden 
column, and the other was erected in the Kusbkd-Shikar, or 
Hunting-palace, with great labor and skill The author has 
read in works of good bistorians, that these columns of stone 
had been the 'walking sticks ot the accursed Bhim, a man of 
great stature and size. The annals of the infidels record that 
this Bliim used to devour a thousand man of food daily, and 
no one could compete with him. In his days all this i>art 
ot Hind wras peopled with infidels, who were continually 
fighting and slaying each other. Bhim was one of five 
brothers, but he was ihe most powerful of them all. He w as 
generally engaged in tending the herds of cattle belonging to 
his w'icked brothers, and he was accustomed to use these two 
stone pillars as sticks to gather the cattle together. The size 
of the cattle in those days was in proportion to that of other 
creatures. These five brothers lived near Delhi, and W'hen 
Bhim died, these two columns were leftfstanding as memorials 
of him. When Firoz Shah first beheld these columns, he was 
filled with admiration and resolved to remove them ‘with 
greater care as trophies to Delhi.” 

"Khizrdbkd is 90 kas from Delhi, in the vicinity of 
the hills. When the SuUan visited that district, and 

* Tli& where the ^rigioall^ stood ia TaTioiisly called 

J3.wdra, Tah^rUp ToWbi. Tajwi Biid Nalieru, I hare followed Sjud Abmed T^hitn . 
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saw the column in the village of Tabra, he resolved to 
remove it to Delhi, and there erect it as a memorial 
to future generatioQSL After thinking over the best meana 
of lowering the column, ordera were issued commanding 
the attendance of all the people dwelling in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, within and without the Doab, and all soldiers, both 
. borse and foot. They were ordered to bring ail implements 
and materials suitable for the w'ork. Directions weie issued 
for bringing parcels of the cotton oi the Sembal (silk 
cotton tree). Quantities ef this silk cotton wore placed round 
the column, and when the earth at its base w'as removed, it 
fell gently over on the bed prepared lor it. The cotton was 
then removed by degrees, and after some days the pillar lay 
safe upon the ground, Wlien the foundations of the pillar 
were examined, a large square stone was lbund as a base, 
which also was taken out. The pillar was then encased from 
top to bottom in reeds, and raw skins, so that no damage 
might accrue to it A carriage, with forty-two wheels, was 
constructed, and ropes were attached to each wdieel. Thousands 
of men hauled at every rope and after great labor and diffi¬ 
culty the pillar was raised eii to the carnage. A strong rope 
was fastened to each wheel, and 200 men pulled at each of- 
thesc ropes. By the simultaneous exeii^ions of so many 
thousand men, the carriage was moved, and was brought to 
the banks of the Jumna. Here the Sultan came to meet it. 
A number of large boats had been collected, some of which 
could car ry 5,000 and 7,000 maunds of grain, and the least of 
ilioni 2,000 maunds. The column was very ingeniously trans¬ 
ferred to ilicse boats, and was then conducted to Firoziihad, 
where it was landed and conveyed into the Kushk witliinliinte 
labor and skill,'’ 

'* At this time the author of this book was twelve years of 
age, and a pupil of the respected ilir Khdn. When the pillar 
was brought to the palace, a building was couiiiieneed for its 
reception near the Jam’a Masjid, and the most skilful arcbitecta 
and workmen were employed. It w'a.'} constructed of stone 
and ebunaui, and consStited ot several stages or steps (poshUh), 
When a step was finished the column was raised on to it, 
another step was then built and the pillar was again raised, 
and so on in succession until it reached the intended height. 
On arriving at this stage, other contrivances had to be devised 
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to place it in an erect position. Kopcs of ^reat thickness were 
obtained, and windlasses were placed on each of the six stages 
of the base. The ends of the ropes were &stened to the top 
of the pillar, and the other ends passed over die windlasses, 
which were firmly secured with many fastenings. The wheels 
w'cre then turned, and the column was raised about half a 
gaz. Logs of wood and bags of cotton were then placed 
under it to prevent it siuking again. In this way by degrees, 
and in the course of several days, the columu w as raised to the 
perpendicular. Large beams were then placed round it as 
supports, until quite a cage of scafiblding was formed. It was 
thus secured in an upright position, straight as an arrow, 
without the sinallest deviation from the perpendicular. The 
squaro stone, before spoken of, was placed under the pillar. 
After it was raised, some ornamental friezes of black and 
white stone w ere placed round its two capitals (Jo sar-^ern) 
and over these there was raised a gilded copper cujiola called 
in Hindi kala». The height of tlie obelisk was thirty*two 
gaz; eight gaz w’as sunk in its pedestal, and twenty-four gaz 
was viSlide, On the base of the obelisk there were engraved 
several lines of writing in Hindi characters. Many Brahmans 
and Hindu devotees were invited to read them, but no one 
was abl& It is said that certain infidel Hindus interpret 
them, stating that no one should be able to remove the obelisk 
ti-om its place till tbeiie should arise in the latter days a 
Muhammadan king, named Sultan Fi'roz.” 

When W’illiam Finch saw' the pillar in 1611 A. H., it 
had " on the top a globe surmounted by a crescent.” Its gilt 
pinnacle, which Sliams-i*Siritj also mentions, gave the pillar 
the name of Mmdi* Zar'm or the Golden Pillar, Tho 
top of the pillar has since been injured by lightning, or 
cannon balls. Besides several ininor records of pilgrims and 
travellers, ranging from the first centui y of the Cliristian Era 
to the present century, tho tw'O most important inscriptions 
on the pillar are, first that of king jVsoka, containing his edicts, 
which were promulgated in the middle of the third century 
before Christ, and arc engraved in the ancient Pali or the 
spoken language of the day ; the second, records in Sanskrit, 
the victories of the Chohan Prince Visala Devs, who ruled 
over the country lying between the Himalayas and the 
Yindhya hills ; this inscription was engraved in Samwat 1220 
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(1163 A. D.) in modem Na^ character Ot the first C«n- 
^Tn gTi ain remarks, that it is the longest, the most important 
of *all the pillar inscriptions of A sok a; he then continues: 

The alphabetical characters, which are of the oldest form 
that has yet been found in India, are most clearly and 
beautifully cut, and there are only a few letters of the whole 
record lost by the peeling off of the surface of the stone. ...The 
record consists ot four distinct inscriptions on the four sides 
of the column facing the cardinal points, and of one long 
inscription immediately below, which goes completely round 
the pillar..,.The last ten lines of the eastern face, as well as 
the whole of the continuous inscription round shaft are peculiar 
to the Delhi pillar. There is a marked difference also in the 
appearance of this part of the inscription. The characters 
are all thinner and less boldly cut, the rowel marks are 
generally eloping instead of being horizontal or perpendicular, 
and the letteray, t, s and h are differently found from those 
of the preceding part oi the inscription.”* 

The first four inscriptions are enclosed in frames and each 


* Engt^h trauslmtiou of the ipscdplion on Uie EnM face of tli& eotuniii — 

Tims jpfiJke PivnjditaiIn the twelftli yiiiijr of luy aDoInt- 

Moiit, A religioug wlicL vas |juh]i^^hwi for the pleamre lunl of^ the world ; 

tiaving deatmviHl that dMumeut^ aftil resnitiing mj ff*mier religion Aa «iUj I now^for 
tb 4 j bcneSt of "the wcnM, the fact. And thifl amfiog iny nobte^ nniong my 

nfcir taLitioLiii^ and Eusiongmy didpeinJaials+ wliat<wt verplei=njrTeai I tuny thu*! ahandon 
1 dicn-foriff C 34 ine to be d£^lM?yed ; uuJ I pnKlaim itw? woe in ali the c^ngre- 
gationi ; while I pray with uvtry varitty of prayer for tlio^ who differ from me 
in creod, that thrv, foElowinjj after my proper oxamplo, may, with attain unto 
ctcruid fial ration : wherefores fche pEVAisnt edict of neJigioa ia proniuJ^fatM in ihl^ 
fVUi ytAr df mv aaointincuLp 

A\Ak€ Kinff DvvaniiiupLya FiyadaAi 18 Kingn of Llid olden time liaTe 
gone to bjiiftrtiti under theau very iLeifires. How then, aiuon^ nmokiqd, may roiigion 
or p^wth iu ^race he iuertastd^ yeu^ thiouj^h tbo oonverriion of dm lioniniy born 
ihall roJifiion increase ? 

" Thm fipike Ein^ Dovanampiya Ptyadgfli Ttio present moment and tlio past 
have departed under the eamo ardeut hopeJt How hy the conrendon of the iwyoj- 
bornt religion he incrensed 1 Through the cfmvtryioEi of ^ the low^ly-hom, if 
roligion thou Lacreweth, by how uciuch more through the eomdetion of tlie high¬ 
born, an^l their eonreniLoci, ohnil religion increoBii I (n) Among whomaoeYor the 
mime of God resteth, YorEly thia Ja religion or eerily virtue ghiill there ioeroaae, 

Thmj ypiike King llevauatiipLya Piyisidaiii WhEref^re, from thL^ yhiy hour 
I have caused religioiM diycouma to be* preached ; I have appoinlied religiouaj 


(a) The laat word in the llth line in.* ijart of thoJoUowing sentence t 

ye atiknta 

atarEion boaa hevam ichh i^Lsn. 

CimninghAm reada atiJtata as aiikaniam. 
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19 complete in itself The four edicts are repeated verbatim 

iiWrvances, that niaiskmd, bjii-iti^ Ustfnetl thereto BtuH be brought to fullow in 
the rifflit |Kith, anJ give unto God - 4 g?it 

Sonth face. 

“ Thus Hpjtke King Dtirinanipiya Piyadasi tha tw^nly-ecTfiitb jenr of 

my anointmcaL Th^ foNowing ADtEuitk aliaJl not be put to dDatb; the parrot, ihe 
uiainn ffKf thtuah), the wild duefe of tlie wildameig. the goma^ the owj^ tho 

vjikiinv ihL^ Lais tho PUiihtr the rftTen, nnd the cnttunoa crow, tho 

tha A'i»^m«iKrr tha Kad^Qt the 

thtf the Ohiipadfi, thoae that g'l la paira, the Tfhit* doTo and tb« doniKgtic 

pigeon. A mtong nil fnmvfooted besvsti? tho following shaJl net be for food, they sshaJl 
net lie eaten ; the ith^gnsit of v'nriocii kinda^ and the j^heep, and the sow, edlker when 
heavy with y^oung or when giving milk. Unkillcd birds, bhda of 4 very eort for tho 
di^Hire of their filialJ cot be put to death. The same being alive ahalt not he 
injuivd, whether hocaUBe of t htdr Ui±elesf^uoss, or for the take of tniu^tnent they 
ahail not be injured. Animnla Uiati pi^y ou Jife Bhall not be oberished. 

In the three four monthly petiodfi (of the year) on lh& evroing of the full 
intton, during the thr^ (holy) daysi^ Manjely^ the fourteenth, the Efteenth, and the 
fitat day after coujnnrtion, in Ihe midst of ihe UpaafAa^ cuit^uiuuiesi (or ^rict 
£kilia) uukil led things (or Jive liali) fball not bo eapom^l for sale^ Yta^ on these 
day-fl, neither tlie Hflako tnlie, nor the lecdera ou Esli (aliigatotn) nor any living 
IwhigH whatiwievor ahaJl be put to d4.iiC.b. 

“ Oil the eight diij'a of the pajb^a (or half month), on the fourteenth, on the 
Aftconth, on the diiyn wht'ij the inoim ifl in the innqsiona of and Panarra- 

Mumi ; on these seifeml daya iu the three four munihly perioda, the ov ehall not bo 
touiM : ihK'' goat, the Bhes^mand the pig, if iuib-od any be tended i (for domestic use) 
fitiiill not be tendeil. On the ond the PuiLarratuna uf every four monthi, 

aurh of evDcy ptihUa or fioiui-lunation of the four months, it ifi forbidden to Jcfiep 
(for tilxiur) either (lie horse or the 03.“ 

We^^t face. 

■ * JTiua spahe King Piyaditsi- beloved of the Godi In the iwenty-aeventh 
year of itiy anuintment, L have cOiUsed to be promulgated the following reiigiuua 
edictr My clt^'Totees, ill veiy many htuidrtd thouEi^nd souJa^ Jhaviiig (now) aHjiiy.ed 
ul^^o kuouleilge ^ I have nplaiiied. (the following) Enoe and puujjihEneutjj for their 
trau?gre6fiiDi;tiii. herever devotees slifdl abide around, (or circuiiianibTjiate) the 
holy tig treei. for the |Ui-rfortn2Uice of piotifi duiieuj the boiieGt and pleasure cf the 
country, aud it? iuIuihiLauta rIuiIJ be (iii imilciiig) offering: and accoiding to their 
f^neroj^ky or other^^iiki sfmD they enfov proaperitv or udveiiaitv, aud they aluill give 
thnnka for the coming of ths faith, whatever viOages with tfieir jfi;habils.pts mav 
be gi veij ur maintiiried for rile he of die worship, the devotees pIiaII receive the 
^Tiid nnd for .in eEaui|.HJe uuLo my jieople they slmU follow jifter, or eisrci?* 
{^>htafy) austerities. A ml likewise^ wmitevcr bJessing they shall pronounee, by 
thes4 shall my devotees aeeuuiulate for the worship Furthermore the peu|>lu 
fJirtH attend in the night thH great fayj^/un tree mA the holy fig tree. My 
peri|ifeHhall fiwter {m^iiiunlatej the great imyrpiSiu/uji, PlnMisurfl is to be eschewed 
as iutoidcaii^in [ 1 ) 

'^ ily devotees dobg thug for the profit and pleasure of tba vtlTage, wbereby 
thev {cEUning) aniiiiid Uia beauteous and holy fig tree may elteCrfutly ahiilo in. tho 
[iertormaiice of piotifi actj^ lu this also ans fiuea and puiiiifhiiignLfi for the tnuja^ 
gnariiou of iiiy devat™> appointed much to be deuired is auch renown 1 Accortliug to 
the iiiea 3 uire of the etT^uii^e {tbo desti uction of riyo or happinesg) shall be the tnessure 
of the pii nisbiueu L, hut (the offender) shall not lie put to cleath by inei fiaiiishnient 

■* The last litis ends thu^-r 

£tam jaae auLa auupati pnjiHnti 
agutm iiamMali. 

Cunntngham reads affnifn ai Fi6^y4iAa. 
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on the pillars at Allahabad, Hadlvia and the Kusliak- 

Sbikdr oo the ridge near Delhi. 


aba.ll bo tbe of tbiAs* of lorprisoi-iEti^nt aitd 

linii. Of tiujw who inmrnit iikUni<er ou lli& bighroail (diuyia H even imt*'- 
whtthtr of the poor or of the akdi Lfl lujnmJ (torMiwi) on my three specbl 
dajTh (0^ liicKte gniltv of eimdh* b^nictiig or alaiigbt.eri[jg living 'thitig^ hAvini! 
eflGLpcd miitilaiioo (through my cleuieQcy) aba.1l give {:ls a d^dtjn*£) ami olinli 
gJiso imrie^igo the pemchce of fi^iJiLicig- ^l^il tbu> It zuj doi^re tbal tbo proteclma 
o^ even ihe workers of op|Mjsition lahnll send to (th-e anpport of} the worribth i 
and (qn tbe oilier hand) the people whose rigliLoouinesai Lucreajfis in every re^pL-vt 
shall apontaueou^Jj partake of my benevoletos.'' 

North lacft 

^ Thus spoko Klag DevajjintipivA PyidasI:—In the twenty^ seventh year of luy 
anointment 1 liAve caused reiiji^oUA edict to be pubtisbeti lu wiiLlug. [ s . q - 
knowltdgo aud oonfesa the faults tlaat linvt been chutished iu ray heart, Tnnn 
the love of virtue, by the eirle of which all otlaer are ^ sius, froEU. the Jtlrict 

senitiny of sin^ ami from ^ fenreut do-dre to be toid of siii; by the fear of sIei 
by vory^ eDormity of sin—by theae may ray eyes be alnuigtb-bued and ooudrmed [in 
r^ctitutle). 

The sight of religioQ aod tbo lovs of religion of their ow‘u jujc^ird tnereaso ami 
will ever inencaao^ ami my people whether of the laity, (ffrihtsi) or of die priesthood 
({tsc^if ^}—ail luorLil betJig^ are knit together tberebyt and prescribe to tlieiuselv» 
Lboname path I and above all having obtained Ibe raai^tery over their iwus^i^jns^ they 
become aupretuLdy wtae Tor this is indeed true wUdonL It is upheld ruid thiund 
by (it eoniitfils in) religion—by religion which cberiehea, religion whiob coaches pioisH 
ocL^ religion ihat bestows {tile only true) pteoniiref 

“Thus spake king Devananipiya Plpdw In religion is tlic -cbief exceUcn-:e+ 
but rehgLou ootisisis in good works r—I d the Tson-ocnijwioEi of luany aot^i; mercy aotl 
charity, purity nod tba'.iity[these are) to me tSi^ lanointmeiit of coniieenitii>n. 
Towzkids tbi: ^>or sud the Vn^icied^ b>warde bi|>eds and quadrupedal, townnls the 
towh of tiu? air and things that move iu the waUir-r, manifold have Iwen the IhenevoLint 
actrtperforuieil bv inc. Out id cotisiderativKU for things inanimate eVfq jmmy other 
eKcclleut tlilugH Live been doue by me. To thia putjMise is the present edict prumtil- 
gaud : let all atteulion it [or take coguiziinee thereof) i and let it e;ndum for 
ages to coma ; and he who acts iu confotuiity tbereto, the SMue duUl attain etemaJ 
haj^pluetiu, [or Hindi Im nuited wltfi triLgaCe.) 

'■ ThUH spake King tkiViinaiDpi)^ Piyadoii :—Whatever evppeareth to me 
to be! virtuou'i ainl g>:>od, timt ia so liclil to be giXKi nml virtuous by 
jne, Olid not the if it imve evil lendcncy^ U it accounted for evil by 

me or ia it named araoug the (ibc nine oOTuDCf^) I Kyea are given 

(to man) to dn^lnguiaii betwtitiu the two i|un1itle3 [Iwtweea right and wrong) : 
according to the capacity of the eyes &n nmy they Va^bo'd. The following ate 
ac^mnUd among the nine miDor traosgresaions : raUchief, k-u^E-heartedneis ^ger, 
pn'de, euvy. These eiil of idue kiiuls stuil! ou eio accornit be mentioDcd. 

They should be regarded opiwdito (or pn>hibiltMl!. Twvt this (ordluanci-) be 

impressed on my heart, let it be ohsrislijed with idi my suiiL” 

■I ■■ 

Bound the Column, 

# 

“ MoreoT4?r along with the inertiOfle of religtoo^ opjwaitiou will incroas* l for 
which rensOD I have appointed sermons to be preachw, ?iJnl I have eitatiliBhed 
ordinance of every kiud ; Lbnough the efficacy of which, the nii^guidad, having 
aoquined true knowledge, shall proclaim it on all sides (fj and ah-Jl biNa^tne active 
in upholding its dutifli Thu ilisdph^ too, flocking in vjwi muHitudiia, (many 
hnudruJ thom^nd fiotilri) let tht^e likewiBC receive my coinraaiid^ iu uuch wUe do 
ye tod nddrv^ on all mdas (or addreas comfuitahlyj the penfde united in religloiL 
king DvvanAmpiya l^iyad^i thus spake Thus among the present genemtion 
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The second inscription belongs to the year ll6i A< D., 
And records the victories of King Visnla Deva of Sakambhari, 

liztve I !&udi.>wei,i in?appjiiit^ men vcr^ svi^ in tlu^ tuad' 

Juln 2 - , . fftT ihe 

^ Kisj; J>?vaqjmipkjTi Pi^^nitlihHL jL^im apak* siH follora z-^Atfin" the hi^hro^n 
1 bav& caii.^ftil tre*'^ to tli^kL they ni:iy bp for for iiiiiitiAlfi aad 

men 1 U^vi* (itL*!) planL«1 treis-* ' aurl nX tivcry luiLf htx I liave cinued 

we\\A to he conALriacEefl. s*iirl J) for tSiLi ui|;ikit to he erecterl r A tid liow 

niJiTiy LiTOnig (or Jerow) Isnvo been erocte^i by me :Lt various, jjbwjeap for the enter- 
of iiulu nud I so th^i aos the jaeople^ tieiJin^ t^ie rojid to eri^ry 

of plei^T-Hort] and •eonvt-iiieaaee m tSieise pUtee^ of entert^imiieELln the-^te new towpa 
(nn^ripunj roijoicciih under my rule, m Jet them tbonm^ldy approcbite and fidlow 
.ifi*r the flame of ben-evoLeneo). Thia m mr objwE and thr^d I done- 

Thus flpakii King DevanampiyA Piy;ii1nai :—Tjet tlae prie^ta deeply venaM] iq tbe 
faith (or let my doetriuea ?) ]wnetiRite amon^ the mnltitiide of the rich rsipable of 
^rnintic^fiivotSp mid let them penetmte ;d ike nmoug the iJJihidi4?ver3t wbuther of 
iLi^efctiea or of boEn^^fholdesrs^ and let thecn penetrate irito the ^^lubtiwa (|; for my retke, 
Aloreov^r Jet them for MV aake diji! their arttonrr the 6ru^/n^iFis and the miMt 
defitiintj.^ : and among tlioae who have nband'med iloineatic lifoj for my Kike, iet 
them penetjiite : aiid amniij^ various mibeJievei-a for tny J^ake Jei. them tiqd their 

way: j ea^ llte Vont utniost eiLLioaVimnj anw ug these fleveral chtaJ^Wfi^ llmE the wise 

TUl'IIp tbeise mou Icaflked in religion* [im ihiJw doctiinea of qiy ^igioii; tnqy peoe- 
trate ainoug these reapectively, aa well an among all other uolkdLevons 

Thufl apako King I>evanafnpiyn £‘iT'ndaijl -—And Jet these (pnetiLa) and otbcrq 
the skill nliti the Sacred oflloaa potnai rating among the charitably ukpw^kl of 

mt qui^que, and among aJL luy aeclqdod women discreotly and rc&pectfnily uae 
theEr moftt pemiasi re efforbi (at con version), and ncting on the heart a Eid on the 
eye^^ of the oJiiMniii foriny sake iscqatrate in Like manner aiuong the oJiaritiLly 
di-spcfciiMJ of other Qneerig ami Priiieoa for the purpe^ (of Lniparting) religioti-e 
enthuniaam and tbun'^ughly veligioiiji iniitmctijun. Atkd tbia ha the tnie rctigiqqa 
devntioik (viA) Unit it sbaJl inervaist* the Mercy ainl cJiarityp thfl tinitb and pnrityj 
the kiniiuesd and hoEift^ty of the world. 

'^niiia Hpiiko King I>evEii]aTii|nya Fiyadaai :^And whateveraoever benevolent 
act-? have W'O dnua by ine^ tlio siine ahitll be pr^rilK'd im diitiea to tbs people 
who hdlnw after me :"a»d in tiii‘3 (manner) i^baH their inllaenL-e arid iucreaAe be 
manifby doing Korrice to failier and moUMr ; by doing eervios to apiritiml 
piistors : byrosji^iLfnl denaeanoqr to the aged ami full of yeanj—and by kinJne^ 
attd cande.i?eu 94 oti to bmhmaju Eind to tho orphaii and destitute, to 

sen'AikU and the niiEistrel tribe* 

King Dev.inniiipiya Pt ra^laHi again spake ; — Attd mligron inore.'tsetJi among 
men by tw'o at^pamte proQexi^%-^hy perlorqmikce of reliigionis offi-' .li. am-t by 
security against pernecntion. Accordingly that leligioLis othcoa and immunirie^ 
might abound among mullitiides, I bai-e oWrvokl the oniikktmce myself au tlic 
appleof my eye (ij iu Mtified by all these auiMaU wbidt hav^j been aaved from 
slttUghlerT and S>y knanifbld other virtuoa.4 acta perfonu^d oki my Ix'half* 

“And that Ihe rclEgion may be free from ^rKeculiou of mooT through 

tlkC abaolLite prtklikhitiou to put to death living beingfH, or to t>acrifice oEight that 
drawotb breath. For Bitch an object u all tbii done, "that it may endoft to rays^JHi^ 
nud tbhzir SfjLL^' aoiis - as long as t£d aim and moon shalJ Wherefore let them 

follow its iujnncttaus and be oWJEent thereto--aud let it be hw\ in reverence and 
rcdpecE. In the twiinty-aeventh year of my Teign kive I caused this edict to be. 
written I BO sayetli (Devanampiya) :—itff Jleite ttnJ piitan fw prepared and let 
ihbieiiEct of reUgioEi be eugrureii thejreetLk Muf U f^iag entiun unto tAt remcien 

Ftv^c detached sliort linea^ 

“ By the mandate of DevimampiyOf at all times the great truth (Mahmnata) is 
appointi^ to he spuke^J- The^e uIbo^ (munely) mango trei^ and other thin^ are the 
gift of the second priuco>sa (bis) queen^ And these for. ^, of KicLbiganL, the 
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and la said to liave been engraved b^' tbo order of Rai PitUo^ 
la, who |irofe$scd to be a descendant of tlie Chohan conquerar 
of the Tuara I'his inscription consists of two portions, tbc 
shorter one is above and the longer [*ne bulow the edicts of 
Asoka. The upper portion is engiaved in nmdi larger tlia* 
ractcrs than the lower, and is on the south west side of tin 
pillar ,* and in the translation of the inscription given below iti 
tin* foot note it is the first pwagraph. The second portion of 
the iiisoription, which consists of two stanzas, is %'ery defective. 
The two first heinistichs are wanting in seven, and the twrt 
last in five syllables. Cuniiitigham suggests that the render¬ 
ing of chdhumdnatilaka into *' Chief of the Chohans’* is more 
forcible than that of Colebrooke's into most eminent of tlm 
tribe which sprang from the arms” [of Rrahma]. He farther 
believes, that there is an error in referring the origin of the 
Chohans to Brahma, preferring the version of Mdkji, the 
ilard of the Khichi Chohifns, who derives them from the 
Anal Kund, or the fire-spring on Mount .4b«. Agreeing 
with Mr, Edward Thomas, General Cunningham suggests 
ihal the name of the Prime Minister should be read 
Sj*t SaUakshana, and not Sri Mad Lahhnna* 

iLird imnooN the geneml (itaughter's.. t). Of the seeond tody tec ih,.' net 

i«doimtl witii triple tomJ* 

+ Englitb tr^bLatioi^ of lh& iip^mptlon 

1t» thtf Tteur 1320 or [A* [>+1 the IfSth of tho hrifiht Eialf of the roonth 

TaisTikli (tuiit uioLin :) of Lhs fcjrtu wtio ViPaLi of the Vollji 

Itiuf; of S:tk jjiililkjirL 

A a far HA thj Vimltiyfu far nil the Hiiiiidri, h^vio.^ acliievwE 
in the conw of tmveiling to holy piaCM; ro^^ntful to haughty 
inilolgeut to thwie who^ ijeck^ aro Liuuhil^ ; in:ikiog AT^;ivurto oMce moro 
what Its name wgxiiJie*^ Lv tho harkirmq>i to be extLetf VitsaM- 

J)evA, ifiiiprenie ruler of S:kkambfidn ainl SoVEin^igu r>f iJlp earlhp k victpri^mH in the 
world. 'rhi-H ctuiquerori Uie forttinuta Yi^ralin IbijX Kiii}^ of Sfikumbli^iri. inoei 
emijjejjfc of the trAv wli[i;h from the arme inf firahuui} uow nrldi^ses his own 

de^^c^nilaittA : By us the region of the entth ^wtweeu TIEntavat siud hiis Wu 

made tribiitirv ; let dot yonr mluda be voul uf ejcertion to SEikhm the' runiiijud^r. 
Teara im evident, in the ey^n of thu enemyft i:onsort; blrwJt-s of ant |jure«iv^ 

belwEcn thy ndvedaiiw'teeth ; thy fame in pmlomiDL-Eit lliruEi^^hout Kjjnce | the 
miuckof thy foea Jtna roH {of ; their in the desert whert ii.cn ar^ 

hiddf r^L from nasditig ; O VtgTaba Enja hevn 2 lu tlio jubilee ocen.^htiinl hy thy 
murch. May thy abi^e, O Vijrcaha, BOvereign of the t'^irlh be fise^l, ^ in n^asoci it 
ought, in the bosoma (ukin to the mansJod of ilaJliudoe) of tljo women with Wotiful 
eyebn-'ws who wmvl^ niArried to thy enemieo I Tliere k no doubt of thv being the 
higbaat of enibo<Jied souls, Didst thou not nlocp fa tliu hip of Sri whom thou dfdat, 
MLze from the oeeau, having churned it ? lu the year of Ihe fortunate A^ikmmaditva 
laao, ou Thuratiay the Ihih day of the bright half of the month VaieJikh, Tfibi 
woA wrftteu Tilths preseuGU of and by Sri-witi, £hs BOd. of Afahava Ahhvs^thii, 
of a family in Ganda^ at thia time the foftTinate I^zihaua Pala, altajaputnL 
is prime minister. Siva the Terrihlej aud the uuirsraid Wonarch.^ 
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The less important inscriptions are, however, of different 
ages, the more anment must have been on the pillar before it 
was removed by t'l'roz Stiiih. One of the oldest is the name 
of Sri Bhadixt Mitrcts or Milrctt this and tw'o other 

inscriptions of the Gupta period are in very small letters. 
In larger letters, of a somewhat later date, are several short 
inscriptions of W'hich tlie most legible is Sari/a Vi^hna SuiMr- 
A second begins with ITarit Singki Snbai'na 
A'cE^‘aiia, the remainder being illegible with the exception of 
the word A'amdm. A third reads CbrnTna Subanak, the 
second letter being somewhat doubtful. This record is ex¬ 
tended in another place to Charmet Sahana shara. Of a 
much later date is the name of Siddh Bhayan Kftrn^th Jogi. 
On the northern face of the pillar there are two inscriptions in 
modern Nagri, both bearing date IFedjissJfly ISth, mtning- 
nioon oj C/taitra Samfcti 1581 [^1324 A. X).] The longer 
inscription contains the name of (Snrtfau Ibra/dm, being 
Sultau Ibrahim Lodi.* 

From the top of the pyramid, on which the pillar of Asoka 
stands, may be seen the ruins of Firozibad ; they present a 
scene of desolation which has not been surpassed, even in a 
tract of country where seven different capitals have been 
successively abandoned to decay, or entombed in their own 
ruins. To the east of this site flows the Jumna, on the old 
bank of which river Firozdbhd was built ; to the west, north, 
and south the ground is covered with dismantled buildings ; 
half of a wall, two sides of an enclosed square, a detached 
domed room and a cluster of five or sis, such buildings 
surround the pillar of Aaoka. Further on, a round enclosure of 
cells, more or less complete, stands close by a corner tower of 
the citadel, and another tower which lies in a heap of debris. 
The foundations of a series of buildings, running in parallel 
lines, cover several acres of ground, and mark the most 
crowded part of the citadel. The ruins are heaped up close 
tc^etber nearer the river, but are less numerous as they extend 
further io-land. 


• CiuiDgbatu’a Btp&ru, Vol. I., pmfio 167, 




HO KtSHiK-I-SniKAR A!iD ASOKVs PILLAR II* 

Kushak-i-Sliikar or Jatianauma and Asoka'a Second 
P illa r.—This pulace wfla built by J’iroz Shdh Tugblaq in the 
year 755 A, H. (1354 A. D.) on the top of the hill to the 
north-west of Modern Delhi, and outride the city of Flrozi- 
bod. It was the hunting" palace of Firoz Shah, and its site is 
now identified with the ground round and about the two 
half'dilapidiited buildings known as Chd>' Bdtjl and Pit' 
Gaih, and where the second pillar of Asoka has since been 
put up. Prince Timilr, who plundered the palace, describes it 
as “ a fine building on the top of a hill by the banks of the 
Jumna’' *' Firoz Shdh,” says Yaadi, the obsequious histo¬ 
rian of Prince Timur, had given the name of Jahantuima 
by inspiration, as it was to become iilustrioos by the visit of 
the Sovereign of the world.” 

The second pillar of Asoka " was removed by Sultan 
Firoz,” says Sharas-i-Siraj, " mth similar skill and labour, 
and was re-erected on a hill in the Klushak-i-Shikdr (amid 
great feasting and rejoicing.) After the erection of the pillar, 
a large town sprang up and the nobles ef the Court bulit 
houses there.” 

The hunting palace, or hunting seat” as Finch calls it, 
has been identified by tra-dition, with the half-ruined building, 
popularly known as the Pfr Gaib, used as a Great Trigonome¬ 
trical Survey Station* The portion of the palace that is atill 
standing is an oblong of 66 feet by 53, but I have no doubt 
that it ex.tended to the east as far the crest of the ridge, 
—for fully over a hundred and ten feet,—on which may yet 
be seen the ruins of walla " resembling those still existing in 
material, workmanship, and in the great slope or batter which 
appears to have been a characteristic of the period.”* 

The approach to the building, which is double-storeyed, 
is from the north, and you enter it thru’ vrhat looks like a gate¬ 
way, but which is evidently the remains of an areUedl, square, 
but roofless room in front of which are the remaias of the 
floor of some building, an oblong of 56 feet by 30. To the 
right of this dismantled room is a buttress, which is 
carried up to the r(wf of the upper floor, and over it are the 
walls of a square room with arched openings ; on its east i.s a 
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stone pillar and on its west tte upper half of the buttress sup¬ 
porting the arch. Behind the rooHess room is a second 
room, of the same size as the first, but completely covered. 
The eastern wall of the front room, which forms part of the ex¬ 
treme north-eastern face of the building, indicates, as remarked 
before, the extension of the building on that side; and on 
the west of the room is the buttress already mentioned. The 
front room, 'which resembles a gateway, stands out three or 
four feet from the line of the northern wall of the building. 
This 'wall, so far as it belongs to the lower storey, rises to the 
level of the supposed gateway, and is about 18 feet wide at 
the base, but loses about three feet 'when it reaches the roof 
of the lower storey. The wall ha-s no window or door in it. 

On the comer of the wall is an octagonal buttress, which, 
as it reaches the upper storey, becomes circular. The eastern 
face of the building is hardly more intelligible ; its northern 
face here assumes the appearance ol a small two-storeyed 
tower attached to this, in the lower storey, are three arched 
but roofless ; openings, 3 feet wide and 10 feet high. On the 
upper storey, surmounting these openings^ are a square and an 
arclied doorway ; the rest of this side of the building presents 
a dead wall Turning round to tho south, we come to a low 
but bioad and arched doorway now 'walled up, but 'when 
open, it formed the southern entrance of a passage through 
the whole building from the north to the south. To Uie 
west of this doorway, there are t'w'o flights of masonry steps 
with a ten fe^t wide dead wall between them ; these steps 
conduct the visitor to the top of the building and are 
divided into t'wo flights, the first consisting of 14, and 
the 6ec()nd of 13 steps. The western face of the building 
is remarkable for nothing more interesting than a very 
heavy gateway with a low arched entrance; above this 
entrance, there is a dead wall with buttresses flanking the 
gateway and the corners of the wall. Standing under tliia 
gateway, we can see through tho whole bnilding from the 
west to the east, *the distance being made up of the two 
passages and two rooms. Through a hole, about a foot in 
diameter, in the centre of the roof of the room nearest to 
this gate and the room above it, the sky is visible. 
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Eetuming' to the notthcni entraiice, which I have eup- 
poaod to be the main entraijce of the building, on our right, L 
WB enter the place, is a flight of 35 steps which takes U3*to the 
second storej. As we reach the second floor on our right 
is a masonry monument, the grave itaejf being under the right 
hand wall of the staircase. To the left of the monument 
are the roehrfibs of a mosque, with this peculiarity worthy of 
notice, that while the centre Mthr^h atid its rigiit arch are in 
the w'eatern w*all, its left arch is in the noAhern wall and 
at right angles to the wall which contains tlie centre 
melir&h. The second storey consists of two rooms. On the 
roof of these rooms, which is protected by a plain paraf^ct 
feet high reached by the steps already described on the 
south of the house, there are the remains of the walls of a 
third storey. On the roof of the southern room there 
is a hollow niasoury cylinder, about 4 feet higii and 3i feet in 
diameter, with an arched hole on either side of it, and covered 
by a slab of granite a little over 4 inches in diameter, through 
which the sky may be seen from the ground floor. 'Whetller 
the hole in the upper roof, and the corresponding hole in the 
roof of tho lower storey, were intended for scientific purposes 
or not, it is impossible to say. 


AsoIe3, s Pillar 11. At a short distance to the south of the 
PirGaib, on the ridge, stands the second pillar of Asoka, which 
was put up by Firoa Shah in his Knsbak Shikar, about four 
miles from the first L«at. Tt was thrown down by an acci¬ 
dental eiploaion of a powder magaaine, in the reign of 
Farokhsir, and was broken into five pieces, an occurrence which 
is no longer accepted on the sole authority of tradition. Padre 
Tieffenthaler, who resided in India between 1743 and 1776 
corroborates the native account; he was informed by tlie 
people of Delhi that it was standing erect not long before his 
visit to that place. When Burt, who visited Delhi in 1 S 33 
put the five pieces in order for a sketch, the monolith measured 
33 feet long, and about 3 feet 2 inches in diameter. Burt 
believes that about two feet of stone was lost at the top of 
the pillar. Although smaller than the pillar in the palace of 


isoka's pillar Jl. 
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!FiVozdb<id> it is larger in diaiueten The following meRSure* 
ments are iiikcn from General Cunniiigliam's reports :—the 
whole lengtli of the five pieces is feet, the portion of the 
hhaft below the inscrip don measures IS feet and that above it 
12 feet, upper diameter 29^ inches and lower diameter 35'82 
inches ; the rough thick end is about 3S inches in diameter, 
the diminution of tlie pillar is iust one-fifth of an inch per 
foot 

I n 1833, Hindu Bao, who seems to have purchased the 
pillar with Mr. Fraser’s house, in the grounds of which the 
broken pieces w'crc lying, made it a present to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The E.xecutive Engineer of Delhi, w ho was 
requested to remove the pillar, found it too expensive to send it 
dowm to Calcutta, and at the suggestion ot Burt, and with the 
sanction of the Asiatic Society, ho sawed off the inscribed 
portion of the pillar and sent it to that learned body, by w'hom 
it was placed under the bust of the lamented ^Ir. James 
Prinsep, the greatest antiquarian of India. In 1S66, the 
inscription was returned to Delhi, and a year later, the broken 
|iiece^ were joined together and the restored pillar was again 
put up by Jlr. Catnpbell. It now stands on a granite 
plinth of tw'o terraces, the first is 10 feet square and three feet 
high, and the second 7feet square and 2^ feet high. The five 
pieces in which the pillar was broken luay be easily distin- 
guisbed; on the fourth piece from the bottom is the 
inscription, which however is hardly visible, but when 
examined by Mr, I’riuscp was .found to be the exact 
duplicate of the other inscriptions. The following is 
engraved in English on the granite plinth of the pillar : 

" Tills pillar wan originally erected at llecrut 
In ibc third eenlury B. C. by 

Ki.so Asoka. 

It was removed thence and sot up in the Koahuk Shikar Falaoe 
near this, by the Emperor Firoz Sbab, A. D. 135C. 

Thrown down and broken into hve pieces by the exptoaion of a 
(lowder magazine, A. D. 1713—1719, it was restored and i^ct up in ihls 
place by the British Government, A. D. ISGT.” 
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Char Bai;ji or Four Towers.^Tradition ascribes this 
building to the Kushak Shikar of Sultan Firoz Shdh. ^ It is 
evidently a niausaleum, although the name of the dead is un¬ 
known. It is undeniably a Firoz Sh^bf building, possessing 
all the characteristics of that period, and stands close if 
not within, the hunting palace of Fi'roz Shdh. The building 
is au oblong of 6 L feet by 5G ; it is double-storeyed, built 
of stone and mortar, and covered with lliiie plaster. It is 
entered through a small masonry doorway facing the south, 
the wall above which is pierced by three square openings ; 
on each side of the door Is an arched entrance not more than 
Gve and a half feet high. On the eastern face of the 
building there are three arched doors, the centre one bein* 
larger those on its sides ; above these the wall is 

pierced by seven loophole-style openings, each protected 
by a small but heavy looking and pciinted weathering. 
The northern lace of the building is like its eastern face; on 
the western inner wall of the ground floor is a mosque, which 
consists of a siugle rntdirdt or an arched recess, which 
represents the qiblah. The ground floor of the building 
consists of nine rooms, the largest is in the centre and 
contains a grave; on each comer there is a small room and 
a middle room on each side. The middle room on the west 
was used as a mosque, as already mentioned ; the monument 
over the grave has been so effectually removed, that there is 
not the slightest sign of the room having ever been used for 
a mortuary purpose; but the second monument on the roof 
of the upper storey is still in existence. 

On either side of the main entrance, in the southern 
wall of the building, there are two staircases which lead to 
the upper floor. On each comer of the upper storey is a 
small domed room, or burj ; tiiree of these rooms are ataiiding ; 
that on the N. W, corner is believed to have been struck 
down by lightning, which is also said to have laid bare the 
bones in the grave. Connecting rlie towers on the S. E. 
and the S. W. comers of the tomb, and right over its main 
gateway, ifl a small, narrow, room with three arched openings 
facing the north and corresponding with the three square 
openings in the back walL Between the S. E. and N. E. 
towers, and the N, K and hT. W. towers, there are bare 
walls pierced by openings like those described in the eastern 
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tK >i.]l On the west, corrasponditig with the mosque below, 
there is a smill room hi tJie centre oftlio roof of the upper 
storey ia a masoury monuiueut correspoudiug with the grave 
iu the ground floor. 


The Tomb of Hasir-uddin Mahmud Ghiragh Delhi — 
Shaikh Naair-uddiu Malumid, the last of the great Chistf 
saints of Delhi, was the chief disciple and successor ot Nizum- 
uddin Aulia and. a man of learning and benevolence. He 
was renowned as an author and a preacher, and was 
successful ill spreading the faith of Muhaiuniad. Both in. 
force of character and intellect, he was inferior to his 
crreat master, but he bore his troubles at the bands of 
Muhammad Tughlaq Shah w-itli great patience. When 
Makhddm JalnLinan Savyad Jalal visited. Mecca, he was 
Isked by the Sharif ot iC’abah. “ Now that all the great 
saints are trone, who is considered the most renowned man 
of piety m“ Delhi r the Makh dura replied: " Nasir-uddin 
Mahmdd ; adding that “ Nasir-uddiu was the lamp LChiraghl 
of Delhi.” 

On Friday, the iSth Ramziu, 757 A. IL (135G A- D.) 

Nasir-uddin was stabbed to death by a fanatical Jalandari 

fal lr who bad come to him for alms. Nn^Ir-uddin died in the 
82nd year of his age. He was buried close to the village 
of K.hirki, in the room in which he had lived. A dome 
was built over it by Firoz Shdh in the year^ 749 A. 
(1350 Ah D.) during ttG life tune of saint ; in tne 
^ave of Nasir- addin was also buried all that he most 
valued in life : the cloak, the stafU the cup, and the carpet for 
prayer which were bequeathed to him by his master JS izam- 
uddin Aulia. 

The tomb ot Chiragh Delhi stands within art irregularly 
built oblont' enclosure of 130 feet by 104, the walls having an 
average height of 12 feet. The greater portion of iim 
enclosure was built by the Emperor Muhammad Shdh m the 
year 1142 A.E (1729 A, D.) ; its main entrance, which 
was built 12 years after the death of Chiragh Delhi, is on its 
north-eastern comer ; it is a domed gateway of stone and 
masonry i an arched door, over which is an inscription 
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on white marble.* Tlie room of the gateway is 31 feet 
square, exterior, and inside about 19 feet square; with 
masonry chabdtralis, about 2^ fuet high, on either side. 
From the ground to its embattled roof tLo tomb is about 
27 feet high and the dome stands about 15 feet from 
the rool ; thus making the whole height of the tomb about 
43 feet The parapet over the door 13 flanked, by two 
small masoury miuareta 

About 35 feet to the north-west of tbe gateway is the 
tomb of Chiragli Delhi, 1 1 is a single room, about 30 feet 
square and 40 feet high, and surmounted by a masonry dome 
with a gilt pinnacle ; on each corner of the roof there is a sUm, 
eight feet high mitiaret; the roof is protected by a plain 
parapet ; under the parapet is a deep sbme weathering, 
which was built by one Kliw:ljah Muhammad Khan, Under¬ 
neath the 'weathering there arc twelve arched openings, three 
on each side, supported by twelve red-stone pillars; with 
the exception of the door, which is in the middle arch on 
the south, the rest of tbe arches are covered witli 
pierced screens of red sand-stone. Inside tbe room is the 
grave of Cliiragh Delhi, surrounded by a dwarf railing, 
Uuder tbe dome an inverted gilt cup is suspended over the 
grave* To the west of the tomb is a mosque, and iu a 
room in the north-western comer of the enclosure ia the 
wooden scat which w'as oSered to the shrine by ono Dukhtii 
Beg; it is 7 feet long, 4 wide and 3 feet high; it is 
cut out of ono piece of wood, is elaborately carved and 
bears the following inscription^ 

■' God is givat! 

Tills throne of wood ia an nSoriiig made by Dakhnf 
To the worthy Najir-ndJia Mabiodd. 

^tcLV God purify his cheri:ibed secret^, 1143 Hljif, 
lu ibo l3tL year of the roigoof Mnliaramad Sliib Gbaaf, 

Prince Gholam Haidar, son of Akbar Shah 11., built 
a verandah round tlie tomb of Chiragli Dellii, but it fell iu 
shortly after its completion* 


* KnpliisJi tranHilialioii uf iti? insgriptioii r“ lu tli? fcf Gad ! an^piciaun in 

ikc lumtmik oi bid nnnie: The Luilihiig of ihm glonuii:^ dooio iu Lho 

of tho aupjtp fltrtn^honwJ wiUi tht WJjj uf tho mercifiil, AhCd ^iJziLtTar 
FlroziSbib, EultAii ; perpetp^te hitt Kiiog^bDi; in thts yt-.4r77.l, (Lite of iht 

flight of tbo of G(k1j ou whom be Uod'^ blc^og. GreeCuag.^ 
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Sharif—About a mile and a half to the eoutb 
of the Lahore Gate of Modern Delhi is the shrine of Qwiam 
Shanf, or the sacred foot-print, believed to be the impression 
of the foot of the Prophet Muhammad on a small slab of 
marble. In the year 776 A. H.(1374 A- D.) Fateh Khdn the 
son of Firoa Sliih Tnghlaq died, and was buried here by his 
father ; the king placed the sacred marble over the grave of 
bis son, as a memorial of his veneration for the relic and afiec- 
tion for kia child. The tomb is an irregularlv constructed 
stone and masonry building with seven doors an^ gateways of 
which two are now' closed. It stands on a maaonry platform 
about 5| feet high, and is an oblong of 7h feet by 63 feet; 
the main entrance is on the east, on the east and the west 
there are masonry colonnades with masonry domes at the 
four corners. In these colonnades are the graves of 
other members of the family of Firoz Shah Tnghlaq, 
and, in later times, some of the merchants of Delhi have 
availed themselves of the advantage of the neighbourhood of 
the sacred marble to use the place for burial. Between the 
two colonnades is an irregular oblong enclosure, the walls of 
W'hich are formed by upright slabs of sand-stone about 4^ 
feet high. This inner enclosure is entered through a small 
gateway in its southern Aval I, and within it is a covered 
space, 38 feet long and 29 feet broad, the roof of which 
has sloping sides, something* in the style of a thatched 
hDu.se, and is supported by 36 atone pillars.* Each of 
the four comets of the roof is surmounted by a small 
open |)avilion coTksisting of a low dome standing on 
four pillars. Under the roof of this room is a deep 
stone weathering, and on its northern side is the grave 


^ tTm&Iat[on tli^ indcFiptioii is ovir tlie oi miftr en- 

doaura : — 

Tbo gnide nf ikoae ’who ha’re lost [their wayj Mobaiomul I 

Til*? preacborof pj-«.icherg, Miih2kDmind 1 

CilrrimiB iB the hlo^lr^soh, the ptilpil nud the liouAe 

Id the luidftt nf Is rend the praise of MuliAhimMl 1 

For broken hearts is a b*lni I 

For the afflStated in the hearlt MunntEkUiiad m a comfort T 

Tlie sky bewpinw only a step under ihe foot of him, 

Who hinmcir has become iba duiit of the f«t af MukiEumad 1 
I am ODO of liiu dogR of hiH htoe, 

Add Wtc hewmifi a lion |Sherir4p] amoog th? Fahir* [-^hci fellav MuhEliiia*LJ 
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of Fateh Khin, over which is placed a flat marble monument 
about 9 feet long, 4| feet brood, and feet high. The 
marble with the " sacred foot-priut” ia fixed on the grave 
in a i f T inall tank about 3^ feet long and 2^ feet >vide, and 
is supposed to rest over the breast of the deceased prince 
Round the tank is an inscriptloUj of which the following is 
an Ensflish translation : 

The earth, which bears the pnut of the sole of jfour foot, 

Will contioue for years to Iw worshipped by those who behold U. 

[Hafiz]. 

Yus6f, in the place where M uhammad [left] his foot print. 

Built this tomb by the blessing of God. 

As to the dale of the coiripletiou of this building, 

1 heard what Hathif said : Well done. 

The grave is snrroundeil by a marble wall about 2 feet 
high; within the walls of the inner enclosure there is a 
second grave of which I have been unable to get any 
account 

A mosque known as the Masjid Chaunbyilh-Qadam 
Sharif, or the mosque on the cross roads of Qadam Sbarifi 
was built shortly after the shrine, and resembles the mosques 
attributed to Khdn Jnhaci. 


The Mosques of Khan Jahan.* —^The declining years of 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq were rendered famous by the erection of 
several important mosques by his Prime Minister, Kh4n 
Jahan, the second Wazlr of that name. 


* Hi'a rwolatiGiii wh Imh, the Kbin J^iaMna^ father Rod bod^ ^e^^nired as 

at bill 1d«ra^— Bscond otilj to a King ^ who ia stifl fAmoiis tbroughout 
Northem India for bLa bve and patrona^^ of afcME^tnire, — ippeani to me hjurdlj 
d^aeTTed. I agree with tiij fEiemJ^ Mr Tremletty tbut ** it aeenifl difficult to 
what there ifl to Admire iti bw<s>loauAdM, BurmoLiUited by rows of homlaphmc&l dotne^i 
of small dijuiieterp evh oue toiubiog its feUaw^ with one of krger mix here djirl 
^ereorflr a^tewsy*^ It iiuy be gruiUcl^ howererp that the prweut sfPEubrt 
Bpppearmucd of these mqBqaoa is eutlrefy due to age, aad thst origuidly Ui#y miut 
h&Te beeu corared with ii co&tmg of coJotuvd planter. 
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The aeveo mosquefl, gederallj* leported to have been 
built by Khan Jabdn, the sou, are, according to Mr, A. A. 
Koberts, the lollowing : 

'*1. A very large one situated on the lands of Motirzah 
Khirkee in the Southern ■pcrguniiah {a thee aub-dUtrbt of Delhi] 
about eight mttes due aouth of Delhi. 

" 2. Aiiotlicr large mosquo iu the village of Bepimpore, , 
This muajid is situated about two mites N, W, ol that of Khirltee, and 
may be seen about a quarter of a mile off the road on the left hand 
aide as you go to the Kootub [Qutb]. 

** 3. A smaller mosque in Kalee Sarai, close to Begum pore. 

"4. A mosquo near Nisaui-oodeen’s shrlue, and bearing an ^ins- 
criplion with the date A H. 772, or 17 years previous to the KaleO 
Uusjid in the city. 

" 6. A very dilapidated mosque near Firoa Shah's Kotila. 

" 6. The mosque near the eity wait, aud situated between the 
Laliore and the Ajiiiere gates. 

“ 7. TbeKalee Musjid within the city.” 

Of these seven mosques it is only necessary to desert^ 
the three moat important and best preserved apeciineiw, viz. 
the KAH or Kalan Masjid and the Musjids at KJiirki and 
Begamptir. 

Thff Kali or KftlATi Masjid. —Among the most perfect 
^ecimens of architectute of the age ot Ffroz SMh 
T^ghlaq is the large mosque within the walls of Modern 
Delhi (Shihjahlindbiid), known commonly as the Kdli 
Masjid, or black mt^que ; but this designation, though 
there are grounds for believing it to be one of long 
standing, is in all probability a corruption of Kalan Masjid or 
chief mosque. It is situated near the Turkman Gate of the 
town, and in the neighbourhood of the celebrated shrine ol 
Turkman Shah. It is an oblong block of building 140 feet 
in. length and 120 feet in breadth, and the walls are six feet 
deep, built on ground somewhat higher than that w'hich sur¬ 
rounds it, and, with the exception of the Jama' Masjid and 
the gates of the Palace, is the most prominent structure in the 
city of Delhi. It consists of two storeys, the first or base¬ 
ment storey, the middle of which is a solid mnas, forming the 
floor of the Masjid, is 23 feet in height, consisting of a number 
of small double apartments, which were possibly built for the 
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verv purpose the V now answer, namely, that of a^sktiDg hy 
fhl rent they yield, in defraying the expenses 
in conformity with a practice preyailmg to this day. Ih^ 
apartments along the walls are accessible by doors 
sfep above the ground i those in the towers f®. 

tbe^ neighbour ing rooms. The nppor storey to the ^ 

battlements is 39 feet high, making a toUl of fi6feet, 

will be described hereafter. The mosque is built of the maw- 
riala which appear to have been generally m use at the t^e 

of its construction, viz-, the common quar zose sand^stoue 
found in the immediate neighbourhood of Delhi, This ston^ 
which is in masses of various sizes, .-lome especially those 
towards the foundation, being of considerable dimensions, is 
unhewn, and cemented by chunam of the host q^uality, 
ao excellent that the strength of the domed roof seems to 
dci>end entirely on its adhesive properties, there being no 
attempt at placing the stones of which it is constructed 
throuKbotit, into anything like the arrangement now adopted 
in tbe^ building of arches or domes, crowned by a centre or 
kev-stone This cementing chunam m this, and it is believed 
iTi ail other buildings of the period, with a view probably of 
savin'* the expenditure of lime, is mixed with a great propor¬ 
tion o"f brick Wf, of which many pieces are upwards ot an 
inch in diameter. The whole of the edifice, both inHide and 
outside, has been plastered over with chunam of the des- 

crintion to judge by what remains ; and parts about the door¬ 
way show that the outside has been at some time or other 
coWed oftbnt peculiar blue-black produced by the ground 
diarcoal of cocoanuts, and other similar substances \ ery littie, 
however, of the plastering remains, except m the bi^y ot the 
mosque, where some care appears to have been hikeii fur its 
preservation (by repeated white wash mg), and on the roof and 
domes which its durability has preserved from dcstrm^on. 
The whole is in a very fair state of preservation, and where, 
here and there, stones liave fallen out, especially at the base 
of the towers and walls, they have been carefully replaced by 
brick masonry'. The steps leading up to the entrance door, 
which are thirty-one in number, and the pillars of the doorways 
and of the arches, are coiistructod o! square roughly hewn, 
hard grey-stone, described by Captain Cautley, as only a 
variety of the quartzose sand-stmu more commonly m use in 
tie walls etc., which isid^o used tor ti^. eaves (slabs not 
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iibove two indies thick, and about two feet square,) projecting 
into the upper inner square or court ot the mosque, and for 
the brackets which support them. These brackets, as well as 
the pillars at the doorways, are carved- Under the eaves and 
resting on the brackets, is a ledge of red-a tone, now so com¬ 
monly in use throughout Northern India, but which seems to 
have been much more sparingly employed about the time of 
Firoz Shah than it W'as eighty or a hundred years before, in 
the Quth Minar, the Mot-ki'-Maajid and other structures of the 
time of Qutb-uddi'u and Shums uddm Altamah. The red- 
stone is also used (on account presumably, of its being sofUr 
and therefore more easily carved,) in the lattices of the win¬ 
dows, which are still open, and probably ornamented all the 
thirty-three windows which surrounded the upper storey, 
some of which are now blocked up with the common stone 
masonry. Tliere are also lattices of the same material be¬ 
tween the main body of the mosque and the vaulted passage 
leadint^ on each side to the dark apartments behind, but none 
to the wesi These lattices appear, notwithstanding their 
having been, very well carved, to have been all covered with 
very fine chunam, after the fashion which prevailed to within 
the last hundred years, when the finely carved pillars, such as 
are standing tn the ruins of tlie Kudsiii Begain’s Falace, built by 
the mo ther of il uha m mad S hah ^outside theKashniirgate) 
were similarly plastered over. The stairs leading trom below 
to the upper or main storey are a flight of £9 steps, built upon 
these blind arches, with a landing place, and two more steps 
leading into the vestibule. The doorway, which stands out 
about 30 feet from the eastern wall of the mosque, is sur¬ 
mounted by a low dome flanked by two minarets tapering into 
cones. It stands about 20 feet from the ground, and over 
the doorway is a slab of somewhat rudely polished marble 
with an inscription in the Naskh character, of w'hich tbn ±ol- 
lowing is a translation : 

■' By the grace and mercy of God, in the reign and sovereignty of 
the religions King, sirong by the help of the Meiclful, AbhhMuz^ar 
Ftro^ Shah, Snltau, may his reign last for ever ; this mosqus was buili 
bv the son of the slave of the threshold of Jun^h Slidh 5JaqbQl entUled 
Kh£n Jahin, son of Jahin, may God be merciful to this filave.^ Any ona 
coming to this mosque is to pray for the benefit of the King of the 
MiisaLtnaa and of this slave, and reDieoiber (them) ia (their) Fatehi and 
Ikhlis, and may God forgive (such a man) for ever. By the grace of the 
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prophet and bis pMterity, this mosque waa finished, on the date, the 
luth of Jarndd-ul-Athlf, the year 7S9 (Hijrf) ”• 


It appears that the letters were first cut iiito the marble 
with Bmall deep Toiind holes iu each letter, or limb of a letter, 
anti that subsetiuentlj' lead was poured into the cavities and 
then polished off even with the surface of the marble, the 
smaU deep holes assisting in keeping the lead firm in its place. 
The greater part has, liciwever, fallen out, with the exception 
of that in tlie vowel points, which are almost all perfec^ 
and of two or three of the letters in tho first, and second 
lines. The entrance to the main body of the building is 
through a square ante-room with a domed roof, to ^which 
there were an outer and an inner pair of doom moving in 
sockets of a si nebular description, but common in the archi¬ 
tecture of the times. The latter have disappeared, the 
former are still in existence, and to judge from their antique 
appearance, their most rude construction, a ad the very ooa^e 
iron work about them, it is fair to infer that they are of a 
very ancient date, if not coeval with the mosque itself. 

On cither side of the doorway there are three arched 
openinc -3 both in the basement and the upper storeys. On ei¬ 
ther side of the room in the gateway there are screens of red 
sand-ston© covering arched ntche^. On pasding the second 
door-way you entor a cloister surrouadittg, oq three sides, the 
inner court of the mosque. This cloister supports four domes 
on the north, and south sides, and eix on the east, the 
part next the entrance being covered with a nearly flat octo- 
gonal roof, of superior construction. The court of the 
mosque is 60 feet long and 48 feet broad, and under the roof 
of the corridors that enclose them is a deep stone weathering 


* Sir H«iitT EHiat objected to t!w iraDshtwo of thii m-^iptioB. by 
Lewis wni Cou*: “ Voa biiTe transiatod ‘ lluqbwl-ool-llukbato^ »itli the 

title.' tOs coniiiLietion of the two wordi is not kooA f 

S tkit MiiqWUp^rt of Jon:it. SLah'^ uame Jonab Sbah 
KhanJiibJv' Tbe name wm ttffy wnunon »t thit writMl, ami hii fatliwa iiJ^e 
•iMu civenbv some aJillioraM Mulik Maribool, anibyolL«* ai Miililc Kut^l, 
Ferisb®siniino calls the father Moqbij. At all events the^ Bce™ enoi.gli to 

tbow ilwt the -Ws nitme wji« lliitbwl, and sltould ^ so wail m the iiisH.ni>tcoD. 
JunAb Shall wrt. no Jo«bt the Q^ime gtvoo by tL* obe^otoiB father, m eoniplimeiit 
to Mahomed'rui?i Ilk, who*! 11 !i^e was Jonah Sliab, after whom Joapoor was bo 

of the diilwnUy ; “ Tlie natoe of Kiiin-i^aliiii [the 
father uf the friunder of the moaqiie] MakbiiL In his atato ^ igiwcance 
ae. when he was a Hindu) be was called Katie. On admittod to the 

hontHir of the faith, lb* Sulton gave him the uamc of MakbOl. 
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on roughly fimslipd corbela Iti the part of the court next 
this square are three principal tombs, and a secondary one, 

ID a TOW, built of brick and plastered over, three of men and 
one of a woman. The three first have each head-walls about 
three and a half foot hi|srh. with recesses for lamps, and alto- 
£ret1ier look so modern that it is difficult to believe in the cor¬ 
rectness of the tradition which has it, that Klidn Jahao, the 
father, and Khdn Jahdn the son, are both buried here, though 
it should be remsnibored that the tomb still in existence, 
over the remains of the tonnder of the Tiighlaq dynnsty, 
is also of brick. There is no trace of an inscription which 
could afford the slightest clue to tha truth or falsehood 
of tlxe tradition. (Jn the west side of the court is the 
Tuain body of the mosque, consisting of a system of arches 
and domes, supported by six double and eighteen single pil¬ 
lars, including tlie pillasters against the walls on three sides. 
There are consequently five arches In front, and three in depth, 
supporting fifteen domes in ell, the centre one is about three 
feet higher than the others. Konnd this colonnade, which would 
be docTdedly imposing were the pillars only two or thre^ feet 
hio-her, runs an enclosed passage, the use of which it is diffi¬ 
cult to explain at present, it is dark and divided in the rear 
{to the west), being there sapartvtcd from the mosque by a 
dead wall into three apartments, the centre one the smallest 
In the inner wall of this passage, on either side and to the 
riffht and left of the door leading into it from the surromid- 
ing cloister, are flights of steps leading to the roof. The roof 
is CO veered with smalt conical domes ; there are fifteen such 
domes over the masjid proper, five over the northci n, and 
five over the southerii corridoi-s, and tour over the eastern 
rooms, besides that over the main entrance, thus making a 
tohrl of thirty domes, The fotlow'Lng points regarding the 
EahinMasjid, the most perfect specimen of Firoz Shahs 
time, seem worthy of remark :— 

1st. The sloping style of the architecture seems petm- 
liarly illustrative of the buildings of that and earlier periods. 
The sloping pillasters on each side of the main entrance gi%e 
Bomewhat"of an Egyptian appearance to the front of the 
buildinw, which is not dissimilar from tsoiue of the more 
ancientVmains of Hindoo architecture, the style of which w 
generally believed to have been derived from the Egyptians. 
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2nd, The Tcry simple kind of column and entablature 
used in tbia building as supports to the arches, is a point also 
very worthy of notice. It consists of one, or in most instances 
two upright stones, or pillat^ standing on a third, with a 
fourth, placed, on the top as on entablature. Tlie peculiar 
construction of the arches and domes, the stones of which are 
held together by the wonderful adhesive qualities of the lime 
used in those days, w’ithoiit any key*stones, has been before 
remarked upon and is another characteristic of the M nha m * 
madan Indian buildings of the fourteenth century. 

3rd. It is reasonable to infer that this mosque was 
built ill the midst of a considerable population, and that the 
present site of Delhi was either a suburb of the then FiVoz^* 
bad, or it not, a portion of that town itself.* 

Bishop Heher writes of this mosque as follows: — 
" The Kala Musjid is small, and has nothing worthy of notice 
about it, but its plainness, solidity and great antiquity, being a 
work of the first Batban conquerors, and belonging to the 
times of primitive Musulman simplicity. It is exactly of 
the plan of the original Arabian mosques, a square court 
surrounded by a cloister, and roofed with many small domes 
of the plainest and moat solid construction, like the rudest 
specimen of what we call the early Korman architecture. 
It has no minaret ; the crier stands on the roof to proclaim 
the hour of prayer.” 

Khirki Masjid.—The mosque at Khirki is an enormous 
structure, situated on rather high ground, and built of dark 
coloured granite, cased all over with masonry plaster, now 
black with age and which gives it a very sombre appear¬ 
ance. It was built by Khiin Jahiii, probably, in the 
year 7S9 A. H, (1387 A. D.) It is a square, supported 
at the four corners by sloping towers about 50 feet high, and 
consists of three storeys, viz, tbo first, or the basement storey, 
the roof of wiiicb is on a level with the floor of tlie second storey 
of the mosque, and the third storey which stands over its 
root. On the north, south and east of the mosque there are 
three Pathan gateways, which stand out about 23 feet from 
the wall of the mosque, and are entered by doorways about 9 

For tlilji desedptioD oT tfau Mosjui I wai luuc^h iitdebted to M «»rL 

Liiwii Hud Cope. 
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feet Ingh; the door in the northern givte\ray lias wooden fnlds; 
each of the gateways is suriaounted by a low masonry dotiie, 
and the roof is protected by a heavy parget, the outer corners 
of which support 8 feet high minarets. The eastern, western 
and the northern walls of the mosque are pierctid with window's 
covered with red sand-stone screens, 6 on either side of the 
gateways; there are also similarly constructed windows in the 
right and the left walls of the gateways. In the centre id the 
western wall is the mehrdb of the mosque, in a room about 
20 feet from north to south and 19 feet from east to west; 
there is no window or opeuing in this wall. 

The raosqae, as already described, consists of two storeys ; 
the first or the basement storey is about 10 feet lii^h, and con- 
taiiiS low cells two deep ; the second storey is about 32 feet 
hio'h and is crowned with 89 small domes of plain but solid 
construction. The wall of the basement storey is 7 feet thick 
and that of the upper storey is a^'ont 5 feet thick and tapers 
to the parapet, retaining at the top a thickness of only 3 ieet. 
The whole building is in excellent preserv a don, w'iih the ex¬ 
ception of the north-east angle, the roof of which has fallen in, 
not however from decay but from the effects of a fire wiiich is 
said to have occurred some 90 years ago. A quantity ot fodder 
was stored nt tlie time in this part of the building mid the 
fire is attributed to an incendiary. 

The description of the Kalan Masjid applies equally to 
the tniisque at Ivhirki, aa regards the st3de of architecture, 
materials, &c. The Khirki mosque displays the same decidedly 
Egyptian style, and is composed of materials similar to th use 
of the KaMn Masjid. There is, however, a remarkable diffe¬ 
rence between the sixe and plan of the two buildings. The 
KaUn Masjid has a length of but 140 feet including 
the comer tow'ers, while the mosque at Khirki is upwards of 
210 feet long, including the towera. The former is a rectan¬ 
gular parallelogram ; the Utter is a square. The Knlan Masjid 
has but one inner court, via, in the centre of the building ; 
the latter has four inner courts. As the visitor enters the 
Khirki tnosque, he finds himself in an extensive hall, the roof of 
which is supported by, oxcliisive of the pilasters, fourteen rows 
of pillars, fifteen abreast and about nine feet apart; four open 
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alove tbe floor, the sbipe of thG wile is cj.aaged frooi « 

aouHre to an octagon and then to a. sixtecn-sidcd figure, and 
eo on, by filling up the corners with masonry worked mto a 

beautiful honey comb kind of pattern, and ncbly painted^ 
The roof is protected by u low batt! emeu ted parapet lha 
dome, a hemispherical one, is of eonsiderable diameter, with 
a laroe circle painted in an elegant pattern at the top, from 
which bolts cutting each other are drawn down to the bottom 
of the dome. In the intersectiuna of tlie belt are three rows 
of medallions of difierent sizes and figures i the belts and 
medallions being all painted on the white ground of the tomb. 
Outside the south door la an inscription engraved on fine 
plaster, whLh has been much disfigured ly decay. 

“ Round the top of the square building, and around the low 
cylinder from which the dome springs, is a narrow band of 
red^stone, carved in a graceful pattern. Inside are three 
Dnrble and one iiiitioury tombs, all much injured. T 
Adioinin.^ the tomb, to the north, is a range of low masonry 
buildings, probably the Madrasah of hiroz Shah. Syud 
Ahmed Kltati states that within the tomb of h iroz Sliah 

are also buriud Nasr^uddin Mahammad Shah, the son of 

Tiroz SMh Tughlaq and ’Ala-uddiu Sikandar Shiih, the son 
of Nasr*uddin. 

Around the roval tomb are numerous open monuments 
of the commonforoi of domes resting on pillars ; m one of these 
tombs are the grayes of Shahab-uddia iaj Khdn and Sultan 
Abus’aid, aiftirs of the time of Sik^dar Lodi, and an inscrip¬ 
tion, of which the foUowing is an Lnglish translation : 

This l■uilJinff wfw erected in the time of the sovereignty of the 
kins, Sikanibr Shih, Sultan, may OoJ perpetnato his km^dom, 

Us aovereiLmty, atui eiftU hla emomand and his 

(wat) builL by Shaikh Shfthib-iiddin Taj Khan and Suium Abik-sald 

on the &ih of Ramz an. 900 iHijdk” _ _ 

♦ lisijflisb t sijJi.atiun of the inacriptioo . . '* God, Muh^oiswl a ht» 

Antend ■ [iu*d) WM baitt in ten i»0Dtb<, in the time of llie reijm of tbe king 
of kin^SaltnnSiksndaT, aon of the king cf kings, B Aid 
kui aiStitrV and his sovereignty, eialt hia eouimsnd . . the tmg of 
Siiltan FItm ShSh, n»>‘ dnatbe Kuictitied, and Patadue be Lib nstisg p 
BB (it «asl otderal bo ww (tte ord^r) earned out ..... ,,j,„„i ,r«i 
* ' If jnr rtftding of this iiiii;ritition w eorreet, ipid »t the biatJk “ 
the tomb^ Pirtt Shdb mwA have bean wpairwi by SikBuder Lodf, the boh of 

t lltemleitt _^ 
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Khizrabad and KMzraki-Gumtl— In the year 82 A. 
H. (1418 A. D.) Kbizr KJidu, the first of the Sayyad 
Kings, the weakest dynasty that ever ruled the Empire of 
Delhi,'founded a city on the banks of the Jumna about one 
mile to the south east of Kilokheri, and about twice that 
distant, in the same direction, from the tomb of HumayliiL 
No memorial of this city is now in existence, and its very 
site is open to doubt It is probable, and Syud Ahmed 
Khan is of the opinion, that the city of Khizr Khdn stood 
j,t or near the village of Khizrdb^ 

Tn the year 834 A. N. (1434 A. !>,) Khizr Khan died 
»t Delhi, and his son and successor, Abul Fateh Mubarak 
Shah, built a tomb over the retuaius of his father, which b 
popularly known aa Khizr-ki-Guratl Khizr Elidii wag 
buried “ on the bank of the Jumna,” near the village of 
Okla, about eight miles on the south of Modem Delhi. The 
identification of this grave with that of the founder of the 
Sayyad Dynasty is dae entirely to tradition, and Syud 
Ahmed Khdn has adopted its authority. Within a walled 
enclosure, more than three-fourths of which is now in ruma, 
stands a very common looking square room with an arch^ 
door oil each of its four sides ; at a short distauce from this is 
a solitary domed cell ; the former is supposed to contaitt the 
remains of Kliizr IChdii. 

- Mubarakabad and tlie tomb of Mubarak Shah,—" The 
Sultan [Mubdrak Shah] had determined to build a city on the 
bank of the Jumna, and on the 17th of Eabi I, S37 A. H, 
(31st October 1433 A. D.) The Dame given to that ill-omened 
city was Mubdrakabad...^'He devoted much time and care 
to the direction of this building,,.After staying there 
[Tabarhindh] a few days, he returned in good health and 
Spirits and went to the city of Mubarakabdd...’W'hen a large 
army was assembled, the Sultan left tlie city to begin his 
march to Hiiidusthan, and he encamped for a few days at the 
chabutrah of Sirgah. Thence, he proceeded with only a small 
escort and without ceremony to Mubdrakabad, in order to 
Bee the progress of the buildings.”* His Hindu Minister, 
Sarwar-al-Mulk, conspired against the Sultan and MubhraV 
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Sh^ -was assassinated in hia new city by the liindii biielingi 
of his Wazir, in the year 837 A. H {1433 A. £>.). 

The new city, as already stated, was built on the Jumnai 
and not unlikely near the city of K-hizrabad, but the body 
of Mubarak Shih was removed to the village of Miibdrakpiir, 
near the mausoleum of Safdar Jang, about five miles to the 
Bonlh of Modern Delhi, and interred there in the tomb 
which is now known after him. 

“ This is built in the midst of a large yard, Burrounded 
by a stone battlemented wall. The gates leading into this 
court have the side posts and lijitels of grey-stone, and are 
oblong in ah ape except at the top, where the side posts project 
in the usual fashion. About the actual doorway, ia^ a narrow 
line of plain blue encaustic tiles, and below two full blown 
lotus fiowers iu white marble. A short approach from ^is 
gate leads to the tomb itself, a massive octagonal building, 
constructed of the grey-etone of the country. It stands on 
a plinth, approached by an ascent of two s(eps with a sloping 
way of stone between. The tomb is surrounded by a covered 
colonnade ; the pillars, twenty-lour in number, starid on the 
edge of the plinth. These pillars are of a highly peculiar 
form, being oblong, and so cut as to present the appearance 
of two oblong shaped pillars joined by a narrow belt; at each 
corner of the octagon, tlio outer pillar is strengthened by a 
buttress of solid stone, which greatly contributes to the 
general appearance of sxrength and solidity which characte¬ 
rize the building. The dome springs from a low cylinder 
ornamented with colour, and with sixteen finials. The dome 
itself is crowned with an open octagonal lantern of red-stone, 
around the dome are eight octagonal cupolas resting on low 
pillars. There is only one door into tlie tomb, that to the 
south, which is of similar construction to the one in the outer 
court. In the space between the lintel of the doorway and 
the apex of the arch, in which it is set, is a fan-light of lattice 
work in stone, 'fhe other six apertures, except the west one, 
answer to this south doorway, except that the doorway in 
their case is filled up with stone lattice work, divided by two 
horizontal bars of solid atone, TJie west side is filled up 
with a handsomely <^ved quU>l<ihgah, ulso in stone. This 
niche wall is also carved on the reverse. Above the rang# 
of the doors are four arched windows in stuns 0|[>en-Aork and 
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orer tTiem springe the dome. This is of ample diameter aed 
13 painted with belts of colour rmraip" diagonallj from the 
bottom up to a. circle of colour^ which tills the centre. 
Immediately under the centre of the dome is a tomb of 
a man, and to the right two women's graves; while 
in a row nearer tbe south uoor, are the tombs of two 
female, and two male children. All these graves are 
of stone ; but owing to the tomb having been formerly 
utilized as a dw’elling-house, I was unable to discover the 
stone of which the tombs and the quiblaghah were constructed, 
but I rather think it was marbla [They are built of mar¬ 
ble]. At a short distance to the south-west inside the court¬ 
yard stands a three-douted mosque, evidently of the same 
period. The wall of this building is pierced with five 
arches resting on low square pillars of grey-stone plainly cut 
There is a second row of columns running down the centre of 
the mosque. . . 

" I think the tomb itself affords strong evidence that the 
tradition [which ascribes it to Mubdrak Shah] is right, and 
that the name of the site relates to the hapless Sa^'yad, The 
shape of the dome, the limited use of encaustic tiles as a de¬ 
coration, the fashion of the door ornaments, all point to the 
early part of the fifteeuth century as the date of the building, 
while the costly nature of the tomb, the ample court in which 
it stands, with its accompanying mosque, seem to place it 
beyond the means of a mere nobleman, especially at a time 
when Delhi was at its lowest point of depi^ssion. Unless, 
therefore, there be strong contemporary evidence against it, I 
am inclined to think that the principal tomb is that of the 
second Sayy ad king.’** 

The Tomb of Muhammad Shah, the third Sayyad King 
of Delhi is in the village of Khairpur, and at a short distance 
from the tomb of his uncle and predecessor, Mubarak Shdh. 
For somci time Muhammad Shdh successfully defended his capi¬ 
tal against the treacherous attacks of his lieutenant, Bahlol 
Khdii Lodf, governor of Dibdlpdr; but the King’s unpopula¬ 
rity was such, " that there were Amirs at 20 kos from Delhi 
w'ho shook off the!I allegiance and made pretensions to inde- 
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pendence." At len^h, in tlie year 849 A, TI. (1445 A. D,) 
W uhiiiiimad Sliih died, and he was buried in the village 
of KUairpur. The tomb of Muhanitnad. Sh^ bears sucli close 
r^euibJance to tiiat uf Mubfirak Shah, that no special desjrip' 
tion of It is necessary, 

Fergusson gives a beautiful shetch of this tomb in his 
Swfory of Architecture, (VoL 11. p, 653.) It consists of an 
octagonal apartment,” says he, " about 50 feet in diameter, 
aurroonded by a verandah following the same form, each being 
ornamented by three arches of the stilted pointed form gene- 
relJy adopted by the Pathans, and it is supported by double 
aquaro columns, which care almost as universal with them as 
the form of arch.” 


The Tomb of Bahlol Lodi. —This tomb was built 
in S94 A. H. (1488 A. D.) by Sikandar Lodi', the son of 
Bahlol Lodi, who brought the body of bis father from Badliouli, 
and buried it here. It stands outside the western wall of tb« 
enclosure oi the sbriae of Nas'ir-uddin Chiragh Delhi, in 
a garden known os Judh Bagh ; it k 44 feet square, with 
three arched doors on each side ; the pillars of these arches 
are of red sand-stone, about two ftet square and about 
eight feet high. The spandrels of the arches are ornamented 
with medallions, over which projects a deep atone wecathering, 
the roof being protected by a heavy stone and masonry 
embattled parapet, cabout 13 feet from the fioor. The 
floor of the tomb is paved with red sand-stoiie, but 
the grave-stone of carved stone is still visible ; it is now of a 
dark brown colour, the result I presume of discoloration.”t 
Above the tomb is surmounted by five masonry domes, 
the centre one being somewhat higher than the rest, and 
ornamented with vertical flu tings. 

The tomb is now occupied by the Khadam of Chirigh 
Delhi's shrine. “ 

'Within a few yards of this tomb is a 33 feet square room, 
the walls of which are covered with perforated red sand- 

* Babar mcntiftM in his Uemoitu, thst sJtar tli4 cdqqueat of Defhi t# ^bBd 
• He tombe utd ganlans Sultan Bahlj.1 and SulUn Siktniier^ LodF - it i, 
WT Ulcelj that ihfl pKMiit bairaa neighboujfhovd of the tomb wisonce a garfas. 
t TnjnletL 
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Btune scrroens, and it i» believed to confciiii the craves of Baliloi 


by Ills son KJiiiii, afterwards 

Sikandar Lodi. 
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Panj Bug or The Five Domes.— The village of Kan- 
chaRpur, whicli ia about six miles to the soutli of Modera 
Delhi, was givea to one Zamanid Khiin as a Jnmr and 
has soinetmies been called Zamarudpur. In this viHac^e 
IS the family burial ground of Zainarud Khdn ; perhaps tSe 
most renowned members of the family wero buried in 
the five tombs, which are commonly called Pan? Bnri 
or T!ie Five Pomes. These tombs wtre built in the reiims 
01 the Lodis, and not utiiiEcely, as Syud Ahmed Khau 
states, in the reign of Sikandar Lodi, about the veer 
A. JL (1483 A. D). ^ 

The first tomb, as you epter the village, is within a 
40 feet square enclosure, tho wnlls ofwhicli are eleven 
teet high; there are broken steps in the front wall which 
leiwl into the court througli a gateway, about 13 feet vidde and 
15 feet high, the door itself being about four feet wide. The 
back w'all of the court is now' levelled with the oround. The 
tomb, which is an open square room, stands on a^plinth about 
2 feet from the ground, aad consists of a dome restinT on 
twelve sand-stene pillars ; from the floor to the roof, whicli 
ia ornamented with a false embattled parapet and surrounded 
by a deep stone ledge, it is almut 15 feet high ; and to the 
top of the dome it is about 35 feet high. The dome is built 
of stone and masonry ; tile graves in (Sie tomb a™ in ruins. 
The towers which once ato<S on the corners of the enclosure 
are no longer in existence. 

The second Burj is an open hexagonal room ia a walled 
enclosure, wliich is about 50 feet square, and 9 feet from 
the level of the ground. The room, which stands on a 
2 feet high plinth, lias a diameter of 15 feet, it is covered by 
a dome on six stone pillars and is about 22 feet high from 
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tte floor to the top of t lie masonry dome, Tlie niommietit in 
tlio centre of the touib was either destroyed or removed. 

Tlie third Biirj is an oj>en square of 1thet, witli twelve 
eand stone pillars supporting a masonry dome ; from tlie floor 
to thereof it is 13 tWt high, and to the top of the dome it is 
fully 30 feet high. The dome is Imilt of stone and mortar. 
In the centre of llie tomb is a grave which is covered by a 
monument of red sand-stone about 4^ feet long, *24 feet wide 
and 3 inches high. 

The fourth Buij is a more pretentious building; 
it is 48 feet square, but bas no plinth. From the Hoot 
to the roof of the tonib, which is protected by a false 
embattled parapet, it is :13 feet high, and from the roof to the 
top of the dome it is 38 feet high ; tlie dome is niade of stone 
and mortar. There are twenty stone pillars in the tomb, 
and three doors in each of its four walls. There are six 
graves in this tomb ; a flight of steps in its south-west ein 
wall, takes the visitor to the top of the building. 

The fifth Burj is also a walled building, letter finished 
than the rest, and in better preservation. It is a square of 
41 feet, and stands on a plinth about 7 feet from the ground. 
The roof is about 31 feet from the ground, over which atanda 
a dome about 30 feet high- The dome of the tomb is built 
of masonry and stone, and the rest ot tlie building is of sand¬ 
stone There are three doors, iu the northern, sou them and 

eastern walls of the tomb, Ihe roof is supported by 24 stone 

pillars. There are three graves in the tomb but like the rest of 
the '^raves, they are devoid ot inscription or ornameiilion. 


BastiEaori, or the Spring of Basti— Khawjah Sara 
Basti Khdii was a eunuch, and a man of importance in tlie 
r>i<m ot Sikandar Lodi; he enclosed an extensive piece 
of ground near tha vUlage of NizAm-uddfn, and built a large 
domed ffatewav, a mosque, a spring and a tomb in it. Syud 
Abmed Khdn gives the year 894 .4. H. (1483 A. D.) as 
the probable date of the building of this tomb. 

The whole place is now more or less in deca}*. The spring 
k dry, and was probably 112 feet long and 31 feet wide ; the 
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rooms, wliich were once builfc in the walls of the spring, have 
since disappeiiiecl; witli the exception, however, of about three 
or four looms ill the northern and soutlieni walls wluch may 
yet be seen partially buried under debria and earth. The 
walls of the spring were about 15 feet high, and on the 
corners of its eastern wall were two open pavilions, about 11 
feet square and 14 feet iiigli. The steps which once led 
to the water, with the exception of about nine broken ones, 
are now' buried under earth. 

On tlie west of the spring is the mosque of Basti Khan 
It ia an oblong of 13 feet by 57 feet, and is 14 feet liigh from 
the floor of the enclosure, and 36 feet from the road 
under its bach-wall. The mosque is entered tbi ough three 
arched doors ; the door in the centre is mneb wider than those 
on its sides; in the side w alls of the mosque are steps which 
load to the roof. 

The gateway is built of stone and mortar ; it is a square 
of 35 feet and stands on a plinth 10 feet high . from the top 
of tlie plinth to the roof it is 37 feet high, and’ frrjin the roof 
to the top of the dome it gains 23 feet more, thus gi\'ing a 
total height of 60 feet to the building. On either side of the 
gatew'ay is a lofty recessed arch, in which a square door is set. 
On tlie w’estem side of the gateway, and on either side of the 
centre recessed arch, is a small arched window. The western 
face of the gateway is ornamented, though sparingly, with red 
sand-stone ; up t.o a height of about three feet from the plinth 
the gateway is faced with grey sand-stooc. 

AVithin a few yard? of the gateway, on the east, is the 
tomb of Basti Khan. It is 46 feet square and about 
15^ teet high ; originally, there were arched cells 9 feet 
deep on its four sides, live on the north, south and west, 
and only two on the cast, one on either side of the two 
flights of steps which lead to the roof of the building. 
AVith the exception of two cells, the rest of the southern 
corridor is down. The centre room, about 32 feet square, 
enclosed by the cells, contains the grave of Basti Khan ; 
with the exception of those on the east, the colls com¬ 
municate with one another through openings in the inner 
walls. 
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Two flights of 12 steps each, from opposite sitieSi meet in 
the middle of the top of the eastern wall of the louilx The roof 
of the torah is entered throagli a red stone gateway and in 
its centre is a platform raised by three steps, over which stands 
an open 21 feet sqnaro room, surmounted by a dome supported 
by twelve stone pillars. The dome is about 27 feet troiii the 
platfomt and about 44 teet from the ground. On each of the 
four corners of the terrace there is an Ojjen 7 feet square ‘ 
pavilion, the dome of which was supported by four pillars and 
was about 15 feet hlglu Of these pavilions three may yet be 
seen ; that on the south-western corner has disappeared alto¬ 
gether. The masonry monumeut over the grave of Basti 
Khau is now' a pile of broken stone and mortar covered by 
the dome ol the centre pavilion, 

Moth-ki-Mayid —Thie mosque was built near the grave 
of Mubarak Shah, the second Sayyad King of Delhi, in the 
reign of Sikandar Shah Lodi, and in the year S94 A. fl. 
(14S8 A. D.) A large well w'as also sunk close to the luosque, 
and an inscription w'as put in it on red saiid-stone, which 
has suffered much from efflorescence aud of which the follow¬ 
ing is a transladoti in English : — 

This] mosqite in the reign of...Majesty...Sul tan [like] Solomon, 

SiJ kanilar Shah, fioa of Balilol Shfi.h Lodi, may 

Jod perpetuate KU reign ...... 

Si] 

The gatew'ay of this mosque, which Syud Ahmed Khan 
believes was a very remarkable building, is now unliappily in 
a hopeless state of decay. Tradition gives a very curious 
account of the origin of the name ol the mosque ; it is .said 
that, once upon a time, a poor man picked up a grain of MoUt 
(pulse) which he sowed in the earth aud vowed to devote ite 
produce to a charitable purpose j season after season this 
was multiplied, till the produce of several harvests were 
large enough to defray the costs of this mosque. 

It is a good specimen of the style of architecture which was 
common in the time of the Lodis. The ^mosque, which stands 
on a spacious terrace about G feet high, is an oblong of 130 feet 
by 30 feet; its height, from the terrace to the top of the centre 
dome, is 60 feet. It consists of a row of five rooms, each having 
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an^orcbod ontr&fico in front ; tbe centre doorw&y is set in a. 
lotty reces^d e.rcli. The pilasters of these arches are oma'- 
msnted with small recessed arches, there being eight such 
arches, one above another, and five on those of the side arches,. 
The removal of the stone facings of the centre arch 
from different places, in the piksters of the centre arch, 
has disfigured its general appearance. The roof of the mosque 
is surmounted by three domes, one being over the centre room, 
and one each over the corner rooma The domes aro neither 
lar^ nor graceful j they are made of stone and mortar, 
andsteud on narrow necks in the approved Lodi style. 
The side domes are in a very dilapidated state. The side 
entrances are lower than the main entrance of the mosque 
which is in the centre, and are sheltered by a deep 
atone ledge resting on plain corbels, but very little of 
this now remains. ‘‘The face,*’ says Mr. Beglar, “was 
likewise adorned by coloured plaster medafliona; the 
material used is rubble and plaster, but some of the 
ornamented parts, the pillars at the jambs, &c., are of 
cut stone? marble was used for the bands of inscriptions in the 
gateway; these bands were both plain and coloured; if 
color was used in the interior, all trace of it is lost by a layer 
of soot, but outside and in the gate way the colors used are 
OTeen, blue, red, both the red sand stone and red colour, white, 
black and possibly yellow ; the enclosure wall is arcaded 
in the outside and also inside." There are steps on 
the northern and southern wails of the mosque leading to 
the roof. 


^e mosque, I regret to add, is still in the possession ol 
the villagers of Mubarakpnr, who have disfigured its inner 
walls with their cooking places, and the mud partitions 
which have cut up the mosque into amsll rooms. 


Tbs Toinb of Laillg^r BlhaiL— ’This monument stands 
near the village of Khairpur, and was probably built, as Synd 
Ahmed Khan states, in the year 900 A U. (1494 A D,) 
in the reign of Sikandar Lodi; Langar Klian was an Amir 
of the court of Sikandar LodL The tomb is only remarkable 
for its unimpressive solidity ; it stands on the west of a terrace 
about 8 feet high, and 70 feet square ; the tomb itself is about 
43 feet square and 66 feet high ; on each of its four corners 
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stood, a loftj dumad roomj about 18 feet square and 10 feet 
high ; the room on the north-western comer is only traced 
by its ruins; that on the north-eastern corner has lost its 
dome. There were graves in the corner rooms; one grave In 
the last mentioned room is still in existence. 

The room containing the grave of Langav Khiin is about 
33 feet high from the door to the parapet of the roof, and 
another 33 feet from the roof to the top of the dome. I t has 
three doors on e^ich of its three aides; the western wall contains 
three recessed arches in the form of the QibUhgah of a mosque. 
There are three graves in this room ; that of Langar Khan, the 
largest in siroj Is near the western wall; it is huilt of stone 
and mortar, and Is 13 feet long, d feet broad and S feet high. 

In the centre of the terrace of the mosqne is an 
open pavilion of twelve sand-stone pillars, supporting a mason¬ 
ry dome. This pavilion is about 23 feet square ; it is 16 feet 
high from the fioor of the court to the roof of the room, 
and from the roof to the top of the dome it gains another 
16 feet. The whole of the tomb and its surrounding buildings 
are made of atone and mortar, and the outer walls are cased 
with plaster ; it is a very poor specimeu of the Lodf style of 
monumental architectural. 


TiuBuj] or Thd Threo Domos*- -Theae tombs stand 
within a few yards of Moth-ki-Masjid, on the left of the road 
from Modern Delhi to the Qutb Minir, and dose to the 
mausoleum of Safdar Jang. They are built of stoue and mortar 
and may be aoeu from the road already referred to. The n-iiues 
popularly given to these tombs of Bare l^an, Chote Khau 
and Kale Kbin, are invouttons of some rustic genius which I 
am not willing to accept^ but I agree with Syud Ahmed Khdu 
that they belong to the Lodi period and were very likely 
built about the year 900 A. H. {1494 A. D.) 

The centre tomb ia twice the sine of the tombs on its 
Bidee; they are all square buildings with domes springing 
out of narrow cylinders ; the roofs are protected by low 
ornamented parapets, having on each of its four cor nets a small 
open pavilion. The corner pavilions of one of the smaller tombs 
have disappeared. On each of the four faces of the tomb is a 
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lofty recessed arch, in which a door ia set. Above the range of 
these arches the walls of ^e tomb have smaller recessed archea 
whidi are intended to relieve the monotony of heavy looking 
plaster^ walls ; about two feet over the doorway the wall is 
pierced bj a small arched window. 


Hajon-ki-Ba-iiL— This spiioe was built by Daulath 
Khan, an Ami'r of the court of Sikandar Lodi, in the vear 

^*} ' tomb 

Khan and to the south-west of the Qntb 
blip a r, ^ within five minutes walk of both these places. The 
spring is fiuppos^ to bare been, at one time, occupied bv 
stone-masons (BaJ), and hence called Riljon-M-Ba-m or the 
Mason’s Spring. On the north of the spring there are stone 
steps which lead down to the water. I have been able to count 
only 66 steps, 5? above and 9 under water, but the natives of 
the place believe that there are many more. On the other three 
sides of the spring there are lofty stone walls, contaiuintr four 
rows of arched rooms, equal in height but unequal in number. 
The walls are about 77 feet high, and those on the cast and 
west are 108 feet long In February last, them was only 9 
feet of water m the spring, but in the rains it is much deeper, 
and the lower rooma of the aide walls, I am told, have been 
sometimes under water. 


On a level with the top of the western wall of the spring 
IS the court of a mosque* paved witli infiaonry and 
On this terraco also stands an open pavilion containing a 
grave; the mosque is about 77 feet long, 18 feet broad, 
and 23 feet high ; it has three arched doors, each about 6 feet 
wide and 9 feet high; the roof which is perfectly 0at, having a 
deep stone ledge underneath, supported ou corbels, is rea&l 
by steps m the side walla of the moaqua The whole building 
is of stone aud mortor. “ 


The domed pavilion is a square of 18 feet, and is about 27 
feet high j the dome, which is built of masonry, is supported by 
12 stone pillars, the capitals of which are ornamented with red 
band-stone. The monument over the grave is built of 
sand-stone, is about 9 feet long and 6 feet broad, but 
bears no inscription. The following inscription is engraved 
in red saDd-stoae on the southern face of the pavilion 

" In the reign of the gracious [King], [a] king greater than the 
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great [kings], with faith In the Merciful : Sikandar Sli^li son of Bahbl 
Sli&h Sultan, may Got! perpetuate hia reign and Ida kmgdnni ; Ltnia 
pavilion was] built by the slave, who hopes for the mar^ of the FrotM- 
tor, Khan Daulath, son of KhwAjab Muharaiuad, on the hist Oi the 
mouth of Rajah, in the year 922 [Hijrl] .” 


The Tomb of Sikandar Shah Lodi:—On the 7th 
of Ziq’ad, 923 A. H. (November 1517 A. D.) Sikandar Shah 
Lodi died in Agra, and we are told by the author of the 
Tarihh-i-KMn Jahdn Lodi that " bis coffin was removed to 
Delhi and deposited there, together with that of his father, in 
a warden which IsUm Shah Sur had enclosed and prepared for 
tilm purpose." There ia evidently a mistake iu the latter 
portion of thifl account, as Sikandar Lodi was not buried near 
bis father, and it would require a very atrong imagination to 
place the two graves in the same gardeiL 

About a quarter of a mile from the tomb of Safdar Jang, 
close to an ancient stone bridge, stands the mauBoleum 
of this '* the greatest of the Lodis," and was probably built 
in the year 923 A. H. ( 1517 A- D.) by his son Ibrahim 
Shah Lodi. This tomb closely resembles in style that of the 
Sayyad King, Mubarak Shdh, but the small open pavilions 
round the centre dome are wanting in the former, while 
the increased perpendicularity ot its dome indicates a some¬ 
what later period. 

The tomb stands in a battlemented walled enclosure, 
about 264 feet square; the cornera were supported by 
octa^'onal towers, only t"so of which are now in ejiistenoe. 
The^valls are 8 feet tbick and about 23 feet high, the main en¬ 
trance of the enclosure b through a gate in the southern wall. 
«Thb gate is protected by a square (s^and-stone) out¬ 
work in front (about 6G feet by 52 feet) ; the means of ogress 
beiniy by turning to the right and passing through an aper¬ 
ture In the west side of this advanced work, the south side 
bein«- a continuous wall At each end of this last-named 
walirnrs two cupolas adorned with encaustic tiles and sup¬ 
ported on red atone pillars. * 


♦TmmlfltU 
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Ih the iniddlo of tlv© western enclosure TVftll ia a wall- 
iiiosque, the H^entre arch of which is about 65 feet hi"h and 39' 
teet wide ; the side arches are comparatiTely insi^m^cant. 

After g’ivin^ a full description of the tomb of . lluharak 
Shah, it is hardly necessary to do the same with the tomb of 
Sikandar Lodf ; I have already noticed the fact, that there are 
no small open pavilions round the centre dome of the latter 
tomb. 


The Mosque and Tomb of JainalL—Shaikh Fazl-uUah, 
Jalal Kbdn, but better known by hia now de pluTtie of 
Jamali, was a f^reat traveller, a man of literary fame and a 
poet whom kings delighted to honour He was the favor¬ 
ite of four successive rnlera of Delhi; he was in the 
height of his fame in the reign of Sikandar Lodf, and died 
in that of Humdyiin, still standing high in roj^al favour. 
" His power of debate in the assembly of religious men was 
acknowledged by all, and even the Teamed suhmitted to his 
authority.” In the year 935 A. IL {1538 A. D.), he built a 
mosque and a room—afterwards his tomb—^in the old village 
ot Qiitb Sahib, and the ruins of the village may yet be seen in 
their neighborhood. Jamsilf accompanied Huradyiin to Gujrat, 
where he died on the lOth of Ziqa’d, in the yW 943 A. H. 
(1535 A. D.); his body was brought to Delhi and interred in 
the room w'hich be had occupied as a dwelling during his 
hfe-time. The mosque and the tomb are in two adjoining 
walled courts ; and in t!ie northern wall of the mosque, whi(^ 
is the southern wall of the fonib, is a door-way now closed 

The court of the mosque is about 120 feet long and 70 
feet broad; it is now entered through its eastern wall, but 
this entrance appears to me to be quite a modern alteration, 
its original gateway was in the southern wall, which has now 
been cut off by a new wall ’which unites tlie eastern with the 
western wall. The mosque of JamaU beam close resem¬ 
blance to Atoth-ki Masjid, with only this difference that, 
while the former has only one dome the latter lias three. 
The dome of Jamilli's mosque is in the later Lodi style. 
The body of the building is 120 feet long and 27 feet 
■wide jfrom the floor of the mosque to its roof it is 32 feet high, 
and from the roof to the top ot the dome It gains 10 feet more. 
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There are five arched doors to the mosque ; the centra arch, 

vhich ia recessed about 3 feet deep into tho face of the v>ati, 
is 30 feet high and 1S feet wide ; tlie capitals ot the piliisteia 
from which the arch springs are of red sand stone, ti^tetiilly 
engraved, but whether they ever rose above the level ot tJie 
roof it is impossible to say ; the miier edge oi the arcii 
is ornamented witli fretwork, and the spandrels are 
decorated with oroameutal bosses. The rectangular bands 
which enclose tlie p.rch are of marble and red sand stone. 
Under the apex of the arch, in the wall which contains the 
centre door of the mosque, there is a small arched opcimig 
with a stone bracket for its base. About ibrce or tour 
feet under this window is tho centre door referred to ; it is 
about 14 feet high and 10^ feet wide, and is also enclos¬ 
ed by rectangular bands of marble and red satid-stono 
having bosses in the spandrels. 


On either side of the centre arch there are two side 
arches, about 12 feet high and 10 feet wide. The roof ever 
the centre arch is fully 8 feet higher than the roofs over the 
Bide arches In the pilasters of the extreme side arches there 
are two, 3 feet high but shallow, recessed archi^ j the lower 
arches in tho onler pilasters are open and contain stops which 
lead to the roof of the mosque. The spandrels of the minor 
arches are also ornamented w'ith bosses, and like tlic rest ot 
the face of the mosque, are cased with grey and red sand¬ 


stone. 

Tho mosque is paved with sand-stone. In each of 
the five rooms the western wall conttiins a higli recessed 
arcli with a niche in it ; these niches are ornamentod 
wdth marble bands and engravings. The centre room sup- 
ports the dome of the mos<itte ; its ceding is arched, while 
those of the side rooms are flat. The centre room is a 
square, but above a certain hciglit from the floor it 'becomes an 
octagon from which the dome springs ; the corners of this 
room are cutoff with beautifully eegraved pendeutivos. 

Heavy stone brackets stand out from the back wall 
of the mosque, and are intended to relieve its blank expanse. 

To the north of the mosque, and in the north-wsstern 
corner of a courti about 70 feet square,-—^witli embattled wnll.s 
about 10 feet high-is the tomb of Maulana JauialL 'The 
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walls are built of grey stoDe and mortar ; the court-yard 
13 eniered through a low doorway in its northern urall; 
there are small arched niches in the walls all round, those in 
the western wall are generally open. In the soutli-westcm 
comer of the enclosure is a room wlilch was evidently intended 
for the aUenJiint of the tomb ; here idso is the door which 
communicated with the mosque, and w hich is now closed, 
lo the east of the tomb of Jamali is an open domed pa¬ 
vilion in which there are several graves. 

The grave of Jamili is in a room; 25 feet square 
16 feet high, and has a door in its southern wall. Over the 
door, which is set in a narrow arch, and all round the 
building, is a deep stone ledge supported by a series of plain 
corbels ; underneath this, but not covered by the ledge, an ena¬ 
melled band goes round the room. The parapet round'the flat 
roof IS also ornamented with fancy designs in bright colours. 
Oil either side of the door is a nanow recessed ariSi ; halfway 
round the top of these arches, are small niches built for 
lamps. 

The floor of the room is paved with white marble 
bordered with bands of black marble. In the centre of the 
western wall is a small recessed arch intended for a mosque. In 
the northern and the eastern walls there are red stand-stone 
screens for the admission of light and air. On either side of 
these screens, of the door and the recessed arch in the 
western wall, there are two feet square niches. The ceilincr 
of the room, w hich is flat, is beautifully, but rather profusely 
painted in bright colours. The grave of JamMi is in the 
centre of the room ; on its right is another grave supposed 
to be tlmt of one Kamib', a brotlier of JTamdli, but for this 
statement I have not been able to find any authority. There 
is room for a third grave on the left of the grave in the centre 
The two graves are of marble, beautiftilly polished but fiat 
and without any ornaoient or inscription. 


The Tomb of Imam Zai)i3,ii, alias Imam iWnhmnrm ad- 
Ali, is also known as the tomb of Sayyad Hasan EVi Mindr.— 
Muhammad ’Ali cama to Delhi froiu Turbistan, in the reign, 
of Siknndar Lodi, and is supposed to have held an ofiictal 
position in connexion with the Masjid Quvvat-ul-iBlani. He 
built this tomb during bis life-time, and was buried iu it after 
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his death. The tomb is ft very pretty domed room : it in 
very fair order, and is built within ten yards of the Alai l^aie. 
It is about 24 feet square, and from the floor to the top 
of the pinnacle it is 54 feet high. There are three screens 
of lattice work in three out of its four walls : m its 
southern wall is the entrance, the frame ot which is of marble , 
and on either side of it is a screen corresponding with those 
on the opposite side. The screens are of red-stone and are sup¬ 
ported by twelve pillars, inclusive of those in the four corners. 
The capitals and bases of these pillars are tastefully carved; 
over the capitals are corbels which support a stone ledge which 
goes round the room. About four feet above this is the or- 
Samental parapet of the roof. The dome is of red sand-stone 
but covered with plaster and is occasionally whitewashed ; it 
ia low but very graceful, stands on an octagonal eylinder of a 
lar-^er diameter than itself. The monument on the grave, which 
is also of marble, is seven feet long, about four feet wide 
and eighteen inches high ; it is of very simple construction. 
At tlie head of the grave ia a lamp-stand of red-stone 
about 2 feet high. There is an inscription over the door¬ 
way.* 


The Grave and Mosqiis of Qutb Sahib Bnkhtyar, 
snmamed Qntb-uddin Bakhtyir Kiiki of Osh, is one of the 
most revered names in the history of the religious sects of tlie 
Indo-Muhammadan world. lie'was the friend and disciple 
of M’uin-uddin Chisti, and nest to him, perhaps, tho greatest 
Chistf saint of India. He followed the advanced guard ot 
the iluhammadan conquerera of Delhi, and accompanied 


* Englnb tTan9lati<i»i of inscription: " In lbs nnme sf God, the merc^iil and 

the oompossionate I 

The pravers of praise [of God] and supnlioation mar for ever bo offered 
by the resident of the pro courtysH [Ueavoul tud the recideote ^ the pure 
toiub rof Muhamnioil] as a sacnfice to God, Tbc fnends of S» (snored] 
house fevinfr sscrified this world tad the neat iu His path, and 
tha trc4Uiur« of life sud of the heart a] sables to the trtai of ^ 
House. fMiity] moic prMse reach the sweetly soeuted grave, end tha 
aiHiniuiUed graro of the latewessor [Muhamm-id] on the day of Judg¬ 
ment, aiud ftver the graves] of hla pure de^n^nte hw friends. A 
nore heart and the strength of Fata friendi of tha Hi^th, the guide 
of mao Muhammad, of the descent of Safvrt Mutiamnud All of the eect of 
if tha family of Hoaaio, eelectod from among tha holy Sayyads ; and 
•elected from among the para ; a Jeaue of tha world «f redose and asceUciam; 
a Uoaea of the hiouDtaio.” 
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his great master to tho Masjid Atilfi to thank Providence for 
the success of the Faithful over the Idolators.* 

The history of no political success or disaster is assooi- 
ated with tlie name of Qutb Saliib ; he was pre-eminenllv 
a man of peace, ami, although, on the authority of the Sctir-ul- 
Aqtdb> ^etiis to have lived on terms of enmitv with Mu- 
hammad Ghori, he was the sjuritiiai guide and trusted friend 
of Altamsh, iii whose reign he achieved the greatest amount of 
luissionary success, aud iti whose reign ha died at the comoaru' 
tively early age^of 53* In the reign of Qutb-uddfti Ail^ek, ha 
nret acquired fame as a religious leader, and such was 
his sanctity, that when he died, which is supposed to liave 
occurred m a reverie, on the l4tU of Pabi I, 633 A. H. (1336 
A. D.), his funeral rites was performed by Sultan AltaoTsh 
who was never late at a single prayer, nor did he neglect 
one. “ 

Qutb Silhib was the son of SayyadMusa, a native of llsh 
in Mawar-uUnahr; ha married at ‘ Delhi, and two of his 
sons are buried within the walls which contain his own 
remains. The saint Khiiwjah-Eliizr, who still "regulates 
the weather and the price current of grains,” appeared to°hiin in 
a dream, and gave him the poiver of propheev; a gift of which, 
unlike one of his proud successors, Nizam-uddm, he evidently 
made no great use. Be lived and died a popular priest, and 
the honour paid to his reinains by the king is not to be 
curapatod to the honours that are daily paid to bis memory 
by Ilia loHowers* 

From his dying bed, Qutb Sahib sent liU cloak and staff 
to his disciple Farid Shakrganj, at Pak Pafan, near Multan. 
It is related, that when Muh'n-uddhi Chiati visited Delhi, his 
friend and disciple Qutb Sdlub expressed a wi.sh to accom¬ 
pany Aruin-uddin to Ajmir; but no sooner was this wish gene¬ 
rally known, tlmn the people of Dellii begged of xM’uin-uddia 
that Qutb Sithib may be allowed to live amotirt' them " for 
their welfare and the honour of their city.” “ Out of respect 
tor the unanimous desire of such a large body of men, the 


* According to tti» Author nfth& Qutb Siiti'b arrived iu Deftu 

in tbe j-ear 584 A. H. (I S83 A. D.) fully thrfe yeiry beforii lEtg conquest of tint 
by the M ubAiuiinidaDii one tbe in cbxoiiQjqgy of csatitiMt 

I'tnc* m tLKtiVf! bintortn. 
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prayer iroa granted/^ and Qutb Sahib lived and died 
at bellii ; and was buried among the people, who are at ill 
60 warnilv attaclied to his memory. Clie gmye of Quth 
Sahib has always been lield m great venemtiou, dM it 
is related by Ahmad Yddgdr in his T’ci.-fi/M-iti/atm-t-.' /ci- 
dUnah, that before Himnn. the Hindu general of Adi 
Shill St^r, marched out of Delh^ to meet the ^loghai 
army, “ he went to the sanctified mausoleum of the Qatb*ul- 
Aktflb, the polar stiir of religion and ^ety, . , he vowed that 
if he were destined to cotiq^ucr Delhi, it the throne oi 
Delhi were granted him and the Moghal troops put to night, 
he would become a Mussulman.” , j t>-i 

When the news of Qutb Sahib's death reached Fak 
Patau, Shaikh Farid Sbakvganj came to Delhi end roared 
tlie «mve of the saint with earth, “which he liimselt 
brou<r|t from the Hauz Shamsj.’' This is the only covering 
of the grave i to this day it is a mound of earth, white¬ 
washed Mvith lime, and a piece ot white cloth is spread over 
Lt In the year a4SA. H, (1541 A. D.) in the reign of 
Slier Shah, one Khalil-ull&b Khdn built an extensive wall 
round the grave, and a gate oii tJie north ot the enclosure, 
which bears an inscription.* Ten yearn later in the y^r 55S 
A H. (1551 A. D-), in the reign of Salim Slmh, one 
Viisuf Khan built another gate which is the present main 
entrance of the tombt Thiviugh this gateway, you enter 
a lane about 40 Yards long, tbrmed by the back walls oi houses 
and the walls of'courtyatds. At the end of this lane there are 
six stone steps which lead to a mised hut not lofty arched 

• EBjjlisb tTnns5»n™ at ‘■t* in^crijaimi : - 

" In lie wen cf ihe Baa of tkj irorld prerowity. Sher Sli% 

fiiiltiiu, 4l Uie crta.'eiit steiiuJiird, tlw iiarbke ortuy, and (tky litfl cioeUfjitt 

i^nind toint, ikfl dwfw of n tti4.1i 

la liienfied, the i* tlm door of the hoiM« of pnwjter.lj, 

BniH* 'Hnflor*U?e ^^^aiTadence of ihe Bhaikh, tins cLcruber ol iwlision 
Khain-al-HA^i'’ 

t Eus'IhA teinatatioa nS th* inwriplioo, oa tto gate 
“ In the THifti of the KJiuf of tW irnrid {and of] Iiliro, 

Thu enie wiu elevated te the slSfiisiiy of the sky : 

AlthooKh tlsofo frre it hiiadred g-.a« m Paradwe^ 

There if no thsa 

It wMAbrtilt ty a Skuiklit to 

Tb« litle of 4 oMoacl Y^iif J ^ ' 

WLer. 1 aske l TU name ,ind dale, 

' [He] Wi\ [it w] TTie Dnfaah of Kbwdiali Aqt&U 
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Stone gateway built hy MaulamL Fathr-uddin, a man of «>m* 
cooeequeiice m the reiga of Shah ’Akm ■ tho gate™ ^ 
j e SI e three rooms and on the oppHOsite side a single room 
tor tlie convenience of the attendauta of tlie tomb. ° ® 

ia a ottlie visitor, beforo he enters tliis gateway, 

* 5 ml in fronV f ^ mosque with three archeai 

the lLte V gi ave^yard of the family i5 

that of ‘f im|>ortent grave here i® 

S l of Jhaijar, te whU 

_ • . ■‘*1. ’ b&half of tlie British GoTornmsnt granted thla 
pnncipahty as a Jagir. It is covered by a pSn ^rt e 

"' If the head of 

2 ="-“ pi 

Sie LVT *1" ?'“7 Muhammad, but waut, 

.urrtt'\uTrvi*?^u‘g'Jrt,?r ■!; 

aw", KMn,tl.e laat Naunib of Jhajj^r 

Abd 1 Eahmaii khan was hanged for his oompheitv in the 

of aoro“umJ.«"^ V .rio.3 

Cdnn*'’^^ ' disteimc of about 20 yards in front is aif ob^ 

aiched* <«te^ you reach the 

i« another enclosure about 3S feet eqiiare 
the «aUs are of red^stone, ton feet high, and surmounted by 


^ ttwislatiim of tie iu*,^og on the tote 


•ettota flf ^ 
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an open balustrade about 2 feet h;gh * 

*?Tc i 9 the erave of Muatmad Khan, a euuueU of the .ourt ot 

Aurangzeb ' bis original name wsja 'tutl 

™r^ccesaivelv aTmmandant of the forts of&uahorouu 

I^rThTeXureU ^ 

havbg an mscnplion over its hiitelt 1 _ , m-irbie ^ 

<rravo^ is of very plain construeIIon, and made of ’ 

r7irfthout 3 feet hi-h and stands on a iiiasODry plinth 

ia a mosque with bve arches, length of 

fret deeo with a stone p'lvcment m front, oi ttie 

™v“r“he enclo»ure Uioh belong to tto family of Mir- 
za Ilahi BaksU of Nizuin-uddin. 

Tnmitit^ to your left and passing under t^iie oblong gate¬ 
way YOU enV astono paved lane, about 53 feet ong and G 
feet wide with a alopo Irom its noi thern to its southern end of 
fdllv 4 feet On your right is tho marble wall of toe enelo* 
sure^ofthrgrave of Qutb SuUlb, and ou your left is the back 
wall of his mosque. At the end of this lane is a marble ga e- 
way and on its right is a marble moiiuiuent about 4 feet 
from the level of tlie lane, which stands over the grave 
of Maulaiia Fakhr-udJin. The marble g^^teway haa an 
inscription on it of the i^ign of h aroklisir4 luin.ng to 

xhiA Muhaminmian ttmh ov^r ft Chrifiluin grave- 

+ £De] bh transklwn oE the insc^ ^ioo on tht gateway 

-In th* of tha »evarJ«r of Fflith. Shih AbtnKfr Mahl-idJia, 

Whose auapidoiw bWug top* of tlib taly^tr »f pod , 

K^rsuSi....! V,,liin. .1 hi. 

flUt wilich are near tim [3la atmaJ Kbin-J ^ ^ ^ j 
Ultmiine'hifl spint with the light ef the ^iot [Qatb] of ^ 

Whon I Mk«l for the date of ihm todding fmto a H f 

■rb„ answer cama i O God, forgivo [Imo] on the lagt day [lOM A. nj 

1 tranalatioii of the lMCTi|jtion on the gaU'waj 

-GoiL Vldhammsd. Abubnkr. ’Omar. ’AG, (psd. 

ny^e mmuand of the King of the world, Jimd] of tlw people, 

Fwkhrir, Etoperor, -whoee ^vts are the mue hrumment* , 
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your ritjlit, at a t^istaaco of about 30 feet od your right, is 
the aoutlioru wall of the eiK-iosure of Qiitb Sdhib’s grave 
it ia luado of luarblo arxl coutams four perforated acreenSi 
l3efore 3 *ou enter the second marble gateway, on your loft, is 
a small dormitory containing tlie graves of the family of the 
^sawdbs of Bauda. Three of the graves are of marble, and 
are profusely but beautifully ornamented with embossed 
scrolls, fancy patterns and flowers, The bodies of the Nawubs 
of Jlanda^ used^to be sent to Afabrauli for burial, but since 
the rebellLon of 13o7 this practice was put a stop to. 

Passing under tlie second marble gateway, and turn in o- 
to your right, you enter an enclosure the easteiu and the 
southern walls of wbicli I liavo already described.* It is an 
irregular oblong of 93 feet by 57 feet ; about throe-fourths 
of its western wall is covered with encaustic tiles, the rest of 
its western and its northern walls are built of stone and 
masonry ; in tho northern corner of the western wall is a widl- 
mosque, ornamented with encaustic tiles, and is said to have 
bwn built by Parfd Sbaki- Ganj wlion he visited the grave 
ot Qutb Sdhib j the side arches of this mosque are irregularly 
built, as regards their distances from the centre arch. 

The grave is enclosed by wooden railings, about 21 feet 
square and 2 feet high ; as already stated, the grave is covered 
with earth and a piece of white cloth ia .spread over it to 
conceal it from profane eyes. Within a few feet of this 
grave are laid the remains of Taj-uddiu-Uslu; of Savyad 
Ahmad and f^av^ad uhiiramad, the sons of Qutb Sdhib 
of Badr-uddfri Gluianavf, jmam-uddm of Abdiil and many 
others ; puritanic and severe men with whom faith was 
a gr&at resility. 


That tlie Atul mankind [majl go tvnnd kin GTava*_ 

A tomb beautiriii aud wtll anaufjou y this wall wfts bu ilL 
WMtrli k like esaltwj QiibJtkbj aiid k like tlitj di^-uified KaTmIl* 

♦En^lidi trtiiL^atEOU of tlie insenptioD on the gatnwiy 

“God, -MnlifimmjLd. Abfibikr. 'Omar. ^All God, 

E^‘ thi; cif.hrt^? of the womt of the KiogV 

l^rM in Ilk confiJeDwv [In tho Kitirfp trfed mid ftinml not waatidj! - 
Thn Angek w€iit mt* ihn Hnd o| t!io Psinultise of Efkn, 

Thi^y ffniml its dat& ; The fort of the Pamdkv of KdeiL 
Fmkimi iu thu 7th year of hk reiqu b tbL^ year l UO Hlirf, 

By Uiti lowest of LbeiJkviii ^ iWkJiiiir, wiitten by uQ^ulLsh 
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On your right, after you have passed the first marble 
gateway ‘of Farokhair and at a distance of ten yards fwm 
you, are the graves of other {riends and relatpes of Qu 
Sihib. A little further ou is a marble pkttoriu about 4 
teet high and 11 feet square,’vvith a dwarf marble perfo- 
lated parapet ; on this platform are placed two beautiful 
marble monuments, one over the grave of the infamous 
Zabtah Edian, who so eflectually helped in the rum ot^e 
Delhi Empire, and wliose son GholAm Qdmr acquired a 
reputation even more infamous than that of his father ; and 
the other over the consort of Zabtah Ivhan. 


As you again turn to your right and walk over a ^son- 
ry floor, almost parallel to the lane already described, you 
come to the mosque of Qutb Siihib. 


The Mosqne of Qutb Sahib is a very ordinary looking 
buildin<7, about 33 feet long and 21 feet wide- It consists 
of three arches ; the back wall of the mosque, wth the usual 
recessed arches, is supposed to have been built of mud by 
Qutb Sihib himself. A row of three arched rooms was 
added to this wtill iQ the rei^n of Salim SMbp 958 A. H. 
(1551 A. D.), and a second similar addition wa-i made by 
Farokhsir in the year 1130 A IX, (1717 A. D.) The follow¬ 
ing inscription occurs on the face of the mosque:— 

" The object ot the confidence [Muotaqid] and mercy of the Exalted 
Msyesiy,* 

King Farokhsir, Emperor, master of tlte neck [of the people] : 

Built, with El clean heart and firm laitb, 

[Tbisl ildsjiil—beautifal ia fonn and a place of worship [both] 
for the old and tiie young. 

The voice of tlie in risible whispered into the ears of thought ; 

Tbe year and day of its building: The accepted abode of my 
God." 


Moti Masjid of Mahrauli, —Walking through the pass¬ 
age formed by the northern wall of the grave of Qutb 
Sahib, and the soutUerti wall of that of Mu'atmnd Khin, you 
enter another enclosure through the western gate of the Dar- 
gah. To your left is the Moti Masjid, built in the year 1121 

■ The lume of the builder of the mosquo Ma’atjuiid Khiio. 
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A, H. (1709 A, D.) bj SbSh Alam Bsibddur Sbabj the 
eldest sou of Auranffzeb. The pavement in front of the 
mosque 13 ornamented with the usual “oarpet” pattern in 
black ami white marble ; it is 45 feet long and 15 feet wide. 
The plinth of the mosque is about a feet Lio^h • the 
mosque itself is about 45 feet long and 13 feet deep. 
It consists of three rooms with arched entrances i on 
either side of the mosque there is an outer room ; the 
room attached to the outer room on the north of the buUding 
is a recent addition. The original side rooms communi¬ 
cate w'lth the mosque through doors in the inner walls. 
The mosquo is built of vrhite marble and ornamented with 
bands and stripes of black marble. The roof of the mosque 
is suruiounted by three marble domes, striped vertically with 
narrow bands of l*luck marble and witb pimiaelcs of white 
marble. The western wall of tbe mosque contains the usual 
recessed arches. The roof of the mosque and the side rooms 
are protected by battlomentcd parapets. Tapering marble 
minarets, about six feet high, dank the centre arch,°the side 
arches, and the side rooms, thus forming a row of six minarets, 
of 'which those on cither side of the centre arch are higher 
than the rest. On the back wall of the mosque there arc only 
four minarets, one on each of the comers and one on either 
side of the centre dome. The pinnacle on one of the side 
domes is still to be seen | those on the remaining domes were 
either destroyed or removed. There is no pulpit in the 
mosque. 

In the southern wall of the court of the mosque, raised 
by five steps, is a masonry doorway which leads into an 
enclosure formed, on the cast and the west, by masonry 
walls, on tbe south by arched rooms, and on the north 
by a marble walled court which contains the graves of three 
of the lilmperora of Delhi Adjoining this court is a piece 
of ground partially enclosed—the burial place of some 
of the consorts of the Emperors, and of other members of the 
Imperial family of Delhi. 

The pavement of the northern court is of marble ; it is 6 
feet long and 21 feet wide, and the marble wall is ten feet high; 
the entrance is in the w estern corner of the southern wall 
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THE OEA-VE OF SIIATI AL\M, 


The Grave of Akbar IT.—The nearest gfiave ns you 
enter this enclosure is tit at of Akbar II, The tomb over it is 
of black marble covered ’with veises from the Quriiu ^aud tlia 
li^IuhaiuEuadaii creedj both tastefully euibossed. This tomb 
once stood over the grave of one Qasim ’All Uervi, and bears 
the following inscription :— 

The death of Eliw^jali Qilsim Al! HervI CsC ** (Hijri.) 

The white marble base of the tomb is 5 feet 8 inches long, 

2 foet 3 inches broad, and 1 foot S inebes high. The tomb itsedf 
is 5 feet long, I foot 7 inches wide and 1 foot 5 indies high. 

On the top of the tomb is engraved the Muliamuiadan 
creed, and at the bead the Bisiuallah j on the left ot the 
tomb is tlio following verse from the poet S'adf:— 

He who has come to this world shall perish ! Thou li vesl ! 

He who is destined to last and is im mortal, niusl be God. Then art 
immortal I 

On the right of the grave is the following verse 

Ho not fix your heart on any other bciug but God [ Thou art mei' 
ct^ll J 

Because your very limbs will (one day) be divided from one another, 
Tile BcuevoSeot. 

At the head of the tomb is an upright head stone ot 
Tnarble, about 2^ feet long and 2 feet wide, in 'W'liich the 
follo’wing inscription is inlaid with black marble* 

SliAb Akbar, llio giver of light to the world 

T^'as eclipsed, like the full niooo, by death. 

Of tlio date fof ids death] Znfr fVictorjl said ;* ij- 

The empyrean of Heaven is the resting place of the exalted in 

dignity, (1253 A H., 1S37 A D.J 

The Grave of Shah Alam.—To the left of the tomb of 
Akbar ll, is that of hifi father, the unfortunate Shiih ’Alam. 
Between the two tombs a place was reserved for a third grave 
by Ealuidur Shah, tbo son and successor of Akbar II, 
but the events of 1857 necessitated the deposition of Bahadur 
Shih, and his banishment to Rangoon, where he died. 

The tomb of Sbiih ’Alam is of white marble, and ia 
erected on a slab of the sume mixterial ; the former is about 1 
foot and 3 inches wide, G feet long and about 2 feet high ; the, 
latter is about 3 feet 4 inches wide and about 7 feet long. 

* Z^t was Ibv ivm cf lua eon, EaJiihlur Shah, the hat King of Delhi, 
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On the head'Stone of the tomb is the following inscrip- 

tioa 


" He is the forgiver aod the rewarder! May He tnahe paradise 
Hia (Sbdb ’Alam) residence ; (for) He ia very bcnevolenti 
The bestower of exalted dignity has set under the dust. 

Alas 1 [it has] gone down in the gloom [caused] hj the eclipse 
death; 

Sbdh’Alam, the Protector of BfanMnd, has 

Left this world for the pleasure-ground of £ilem 

O Sayyad, my miracle-working pen has written 

A Terse in each line of which will be found the data of [his death;] 

He was the sun of the earth before [his death], 

fie b DOW a suo under the earth. Alas! Alas! 

1221 [HijriJ written by Mir Kalan Hizvi 

On the head of the monument is engraved the Muham¬ 
madan cieed, on its aides verses from the Quran, containing 
some of the attributes of the Almighty ; on the top of the 
tomb is a well known verse from the Qurdn, which ascribes 
immortality to God and mortality to man. 

The Grave of Shah ’Alam Bahadur Shsdi.— On the 

left of the grave ot Shdh ’Alam is that of Sh^h *Alam 
Bahddur Shah, the eldest son of Aurangzeb, and by far the 
ablest of those who contended for the empire of Delhi on the 
death of the Emperor. Be inflicted signal defeat^ on 
the Sikhs, and did more to impair the rising power of the 
Mahraltas than did his father, who commanded the undivided 
resources of the empire. Bahadur Shdh died at an advanced 
age, and hia son and successor, Jahdndar Shdh, built the 
marble walls which enclose his grave, and the graves of 
three of his descendants. At the head of hia grave, on 
the marble wall, is the following'inscription;_ 

■‘ According to the [promise of the] Prophet, may Shdh ’Alam be 
rewarded with Heaven for his good mtentiona. Gholdm Hnrdtb 
112*HijrL'' 

The fourth grave within this enclosure is that of Mirza 
Eakhrii, the eldest son of Bahddur Sbdh, who died of cholera 
in DelhL The monument on the grave is of marhJo • it is 
about 6 feet long and 2 feet broad, and ia surrounded by a 
marble railing about 3 feet high. ^ 
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TEE BAOLT OW QUta BAHIB A&<D PUBAKA qiL^AH. 

On the west of this encloaure, there are eight tnarblo 
tombs ; the foliowing inscription occnra on the heed-stone of 
one of them 

Sh&Wb£d£ ' the Moon f with a forehead like that of Venui. 

By death bcr abode wae made under the earth. 

I searched for the date [oi her death] and the voice of the InriBible 
fiaid ! 

She has gone to Eden far her pure life. 


The Baoli or Spring of Qutb Sahib.—About 25 yards 
to the east of the mosque of Qutb S&liib is a deep spriog of 
water, the buildings round which were erected in the year 
1846 by HaHz Muhammad Daud, a servant and favorite of 
Bahadur Shah, for the use of the Khddains of the tomb. It is 
built in the style of the springs of Niadm' addin and DauUth 
Ehdn. It is 96 feet long, 42 feet wide and 75 feet deep the 
-water in the spring is usually 40 feet deep, and sometimes 
deeper, and is reached by steps on the west and south 
of tlie building. On the west is the main entrance 
of the spring, through double^storeyed arched rooms. 
The walls on the east, north and south, have three tiers 
of recessed arches and arched rooms 9 feet high and 7 feet 
wide, varying in number and in the depth of the recessed 
space. 


Piirana Qil’ah or Din PanaJi. —" The name of Tmlra- 
prastha is still preserved in that of Indrpat,” says General 
Cunningham, *' a small fort, which is also known by the name 
of Furaaa kila or the old Fort This place was repaired by the 
Emperor Humayun, who changed its name to l}in FawrfA ; 
but none, save educated Mnsalmans, ever make use of this 
name, as the common people inrariahly call it either Indrpat 
or Purana Eila." 1 he villagers of Purdod Qik'h pretend 
to believe that the old buildings, wheresoever they are to be 
found in the village, except those that are decidedly Muham¬ 
madan, are the remains of the capital of the Pdndavas, The 
more popular opioion appears to be, that the walls, and the 
gates of the tort were built by Humayun, and that the build¬ 
ings inside the fort belong to the reign of Sher Shiih Sur, and are 
about the meat perfect specimens of the latest style of Pathan 
architecture. Against this opinion, however, is the authority of 
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the writer of the Tankh-x-Khan Jcthdn, who says, that Rali'm 
bhah Sur, after building the fort of Sah'mgarh, which was 
opposite to Dio Panah, the fort of Humayun, he ordered a 
wall to be built round the citadel of the Moghal Emperor. 

The following account of the building of Pin Panah is 
taken from the Bumdydn Ndmah of Khond Amir ; '* another 
great work of this just and generous king was the city of Din 
Pandh, which was really the asylum of religious men. 
Before building the city, he took counsel with " his great 
courtiers and learued companious,” and expressed to them his 
intentiou to found near *' the capital of Delhi, a city which 
Was to challenge equality with Satura; that the city 
should be tfje asylum of wise and intelligent persons and be 
called Din Pandh.” Tha project was highly cummended, and 
one of the learned men present at the time TemarkeJ that 
** the numerical ^alue of the words Shcih-i-pddshd'x Bin Po/idA, 
was 940, and he said that if the city were built in that year 
it would be a very remarkable fact” From Gwalior, the king 
went to Agra and thence to Delhi, and after having “ taken 
omens atid religious advice, a rising ground adjacent to the 
banks of the stream of Juiuua, about three kos from the city, 
was selected for the foundation of the city of Din Pamih, 

" Tn the middle of the month of the sacred Mubairam 
A.H. 940, at an hour which was prescribed by the most clever 
astrologers and the greatest astronomers,” the court accom¬ 
panied the King to the spot, and prayers were offered to the 
Almighty. " First. His Majesty with his holy hand put 
a brick on tlie earth, and then each person from that 
concourse ot great men placed a stene on the ground ; on 
the same date, work was also commenced In the King’s 
own palace. At this time, i e., the latter part of the month 
of Shavval of the same year, the walls, bastions, mmparta 
and the gates of the city of Din Pandh are nearly finished." 

Thus, within ten months from the laying of the founda¬ 
tion stone of the city, a progress had been made in the work 
which makes me believe that the ruins of a more ancient city 
must have helped the workmen, and that “ the rising ground" 
of the historian was very probably the site of a deserted or a 
ruined city. 

Din Pandh is an irregular oblong of 3 furlongs by 14 
furlongs, the long sides being on the east and tho west; 
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it has tlireu gates ; those on the north and the south are 
closed, but the gate on the west, which is still the principal 
entrance of the city, is still open. Besides these gafcg, there 
are three or wickets in Dm Pandh : two on the side 

facing the river, one of which is open, and the third in the 
western wall of the Qil’ah which is now closed. On each of 
the four corners of the city there is a formidable looking 
bastion, and between the two corner baationa m the western 
wall there are seven bastions including those which flank the 
gateways- The 'walls of the city contain tw’o-storeyed cells, 
which rise to tie height of its lofty gateways.* 

The tAVO gates worthy of notice are in the northern and 
the western walls. The former is known as the Tollaqf or the 
Forbidden Gate ; it is related that once upon a time, a 
certain king Ballied out of this gate to fight a robe! and vowed 
he never would enter the city unleas ho vanquished tlie enemy. 
The king fell in battle and the gate -was closed for ever. It 
ia a lofty gatew^ay, made of grey and red sand stone, a little 
over 50 feet high and 24 feet wide, and is flanked by 
two huge bastions. The high arched door in the centre 
of the gateAvay is blockaded up with earth and the debris 
of the cells behind it; the large arched 'windoAV over 
the entrance is also closed up. Over this window there are 
two heavy brackets, each supporting an open half octagonal 
pavilion ; the roof of the gate is surmouuted by three open 
pavilions, of which the Iavo smaller ones are a little in advance 
of the third which is in the centre of the roof The 
domes of the smaller pavilions stand on 4 pillars and that 
of the larger on 8 piliais. The face of this gateAvay is 
ornamented w ith marble bands and bosses, and over the half 
octagonal pavilions is a slab of marble, yellow with the 
effects of exposure, and was obviously intended for an 
inscription. 

The princijtal gateway is not unlike the Talldqi Dar* 
w^kzah; it is quite as lofty, but more massive, and the 
flanking bastions are larger, Each of these bastions was 
surmounted by an open octagonal pavilion and ornamented 
with encaustic tiles ; Uie pavilion on the left bastion is 
missing. 


Uif «]l fBtJDff til# riF«f i* down; tlie Irtww- eeUi 
nw rtill IB ei wtencF .iB.i are hy the vilUj^ at d wellingi for thtmtdna mi 
their cattle • the top cf the wall 14 prelected b? amhflttled 
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Abuut fuiir or five fdet over the arch of the door-way js a 
TOW of threu brackets sapporting three half octagonal 
pavilions ; there are no windows over the doorway. The front 
of the gateway is oFnamented witli grey and red stone ; the 
half-pavilions were at one time covered with coloured plaster, 
and a band of encaustic tiles extends under the parapet of the 
gateway. The third, or the southern, gate ia, in every respect, 
like that on the north. 

The village of Indrapat or Dm Pan^ is supposed to have 
been at one time surrounded by the river, and there ia a 
causeway, or bridge, in front ot its western gate, the ruined 
arches of which are still in existence. The river has now 
receded from its old bank, and the land between the Qil'ah and 
the present bank is now under cultivation. The walls facing 
the river are more or less damaged, while those on the land 
side are also in some places in a damaged state. If, as 
it is believed, every bastion in the wall waa surmounted, by a 
pavilion, these have unfortunately disappeared; those on 
the gateways, have been already d jscnbed. Inside the Qil’ah 
the villagers have built mud and masonry houses, and the 
only ancient remains of Purani Qil’ah, besides the walls and 
the gateways are the well known Jdra’a Mag id, or Masjid 
Qil'ah Kohnah, and the tower known as Sher Manda], 
miscalled by de Laet and others, ** the palace of Humdyiin." 
Ot the palace itself, the foundation of which Is so elaborately 
described in the Humdiftinnfimah, nothing now remains, and 
I doubt if it is possible to fix its site. 


Sher-garh and Delhi Sher shahi. —Sher Shah is said 
to have strengthened the citadel of Din Pan ah and called 
it Sber-garh, but as I have already remarked, according to 
the Tdrikhd-Kltdn Jahdn, the walls of HumajWs fort weTo 
rebuilt or repaired by S’allm Sbdb, the son of Sher Shah, 
after he had completed the building of Salimgarh. Sher-gsrh 
%vas the citadel of the city which Sher Shah built on a portion 
of the conjectured site of Indraprastha, and waa long 
known as Delhi Sher-shdhf or the Delhi of Sher Shah, 
'Abbds Kh&n mentions, in his Tarikk-i-Sher-shdhi that, 
" the former capital city of Delhi, was at a distance from the 
Jlining and Sher Shah destroyed and rebuilt it by the bank 
of the Jumna, and ordered two forts to be built in that city 
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the smaller fort for the residence of the Governor ; 
the other, the wall round the entire city to protect it ; and in 

the governor's fort he built a Jama' Masjid, ‘ 

fortidcatious round the city were not completed when boer 
Shdh died " It is, therefore, almost a matter of certainty, 
that hia son Salim SMh completed the walls oi this tort 
General Cunniugharo, who follows the autlionty of 1 ur* 
ebas and Mariner Finch, gives the following bonnduriea 
of Delhi Sher-shabi : The south gate of Sher bhdli s city 
must therefore, have been somowhero between the i/«m / ut 
and Durndyiin’s tomb. The east wall of the city is determined 
by the line of the high bank of the J nmna, which formerly 
ran due south from Firoz Shdh’a kotila towards Hnmaytin's 
tomb On the west the boundary line of the city cun bo 
traced alon<r the bank of a torrent bed, which runs soniU^ 
ward from the Ajmer Gate of Shalijahiinabdd, and parallel to 
the old course of the Jumna, at a distance of rather more than 
one mile^ The whole circuit of the city walls was therefore 
close upon 9 miles, or nearly double that of the modern bhnli- 
jabdnabad." 

Mr. Tremlett, who objects to the southern limits of the 
city ot Sher Shdh as fixed by General Cnnainghain, argues 
as follows : 

« My reason for holding this view is, that just opposite the wwt 
(T&te of ^Uidad Qifah stands a gate, now kuowo as the ^l Bai wazah 
m the same style, though larger and finer than the Lai Diirvvaznh 
opposite the Jail, which latter is generally admitted to be a north 
catTof this city. On both aides of this southern ^atc^ are protecting 
towers and a little of the wall, and their direction is such as to 
make it inconceivable, especially as Piiriiiii Qil ah was then standing, 
that they could have been part of an enceinte including HnTqiiyuTi a 
tomb ’ thiaarffutneat rests on the narrowness of the space between the 
gate and the old course of the river compared with the distance southerly 
to Humiyun's tomb, and also ou the tact that the wall to the ^t of the 
gate turns northward and not southward. If too, I he right in identi¬ 
ding the masses of masonry helween the north gate of Purdna Qil ah 
and the road as being a part of the wall of Delhi Sher Sh4h, the 
arcument is considerably strengthened, as then the wall would be 
found running more than half a mile north of the mausoieunL 1 
think too the\uthoriticB quoted by General Cunningham at p. Ixxix 
of his paper may be interpreted consistently with the view I am taking. 
Finch’s statement of ‘ two koa' was undoubtedly his own approxi¬ 
mation, or else the popular distance, and I think if allowance be made 
for the'windings of the streeta, for there seenm no reason, from the na- 
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titre of t\\^ grorin^l^ fot btlieviDg tb^t tlie two gates ivLich chance to 
remnin were connected bj a straight road, the dis^tance between them 
might be set doviQ roughly at two kos, though undoubtedly somewhat 
lesa Again, it seems a somewhat arbiti'ajy assumption, that the goto 
near the jail was the chief north gate. , , , The bridge [Barah- 
pulahj might well ho said to be only a short distance from Dehlh 
ei?en if the walls slopped at Pnrand Qil^ah, as the suburbs 
would, hejond question, ojctend some way heyond the wall along 
^ im^rtant a road as the Mat'lium one must then have been ; 
and this couftiJeration seetna to meet Purchase statement that Hum4- 
jiiu's tomb was in the city. At any rate beroro the southern limits be 
fixed felow Humiyiid s tomb on the authority of tbU writer, for the 
quotations from Finch seem quite iacDnclusive till we kuow where hi^ 
north gate stood, it seems to me esseuLial that some satisfactory account 
should he given of the great gate opposite Pur&n^ QiPab and its adjoiu- 
iiig walls^ as well as of the wall opposite the K W* corn^jr of ite just 
uanied fort/^ 

Mr. Tremlettnoticea, between the two gates, a mosque 
wliich is believed to have belonged to the city of Slier Shah, 
and although in a fair state of prcBervation/ of its extensive 
cclled-walls notlung remains but a very s:mall portion in its 
north-eastern corner of its court Mr. Treinlett 3 second gate ia 
thuB <loscribed by Mr* Beglar, who evidently accepts General 
Cunnitighaiu's southern boundary of the Delhi of Sher Shdh : 

" Close to Piirana qilah, on the rl^ht of the present road to Hu- 
majtini\ and just beyond the Kilah is a solitary gate similar to Lai 
Darwaza, noticed before. The gate is ornamented by coloured or glazed 
plaster medallioni; and devices or palterni^ and flowers cut in red stone 
and in coloured plaster The hatilcmeDts are ornamented by blue medal¬ 
lions ; it is allogetlier a fine specimen of gateway. I condndc from the 
absence of all traces of rampart walls in continuation of the two enor¬ 
mous towfifs flanking it (now mined), which once must have added 
enormously to the dignity of the gateway, that it, like the Lai Darwaza, 
which it much resembles, ia a city under which once passed one 
of the main streets of old Delhi. From Huinayun^s tomb, in aline 
almost perfectly straight* en old city road pa^es direct under thia gate 
straight on beyond as far aa the eye can see the entire djstzincOj so far 
as the road can be traced, is covered by ruins of houses on either aide, 
and immediately near the gate are a series of small chambers, probably 
the shops of petty trades-people, but which being regularly bailt ami 
forming as it wem wings or approaches to the gate, appear very appro¬ 
priate. 

” A kos miner is placed exactly In the centre of the road between 
this gate and Hnmayuii*3 tomb, and the road is there widened so as to 
allow free passages on either side of the kos Blinar; * • • " 
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t“^kome’Jun[jlH 

the Tillage ”' « . Th, nioia of this fort he called 

dstont fr™*'"'‘‘“^eo„„t of the ahortaesa of hfe reign he 
ishergarh * * but o» a^cu f e;^! allien axtendetl 

&h by Mariner Fiaebf tvhioh General Cnnanighan. 
adopts, is substantially correct. 

ss!:iss.irKhi. 

sbihi, we are told by AbbiU J ^ 

Shey Mi, that Sher Shah bui ^ ^^ther 
in the ortiatiientmg of winch nmc g ^ ^ ^ Abdallah, 

precious articles " he also Uid the foundation 

inlhe%l 946 A.U. (15MA-D.) 

The ”0W “ ““ fet“n,h’’from”^he'fl»^'to thf ’ reef, 
icet wide, and atonl 44 feet n n ir 

and idionl 16,(eet “P„t„ aioh. wbieh 1. 

mosqne COTMsla of fi h^, f 

TCMS^ into the fae ,^,stena 

and 25 ieet mde, n marble and red- 

pilasters, and 13 enclose y Quran and fancy 

atone, containing The spandrels contain ornamen- 

designs elaborately carved, ^e spanorei^ ^^Q^fl^ented with 

tal bosses; the inner li^ -re at a heifrht of about 

fretwort, and its supporting "'^j!:^2:ets Under 

44 feet irom the Boor surmounted ^ 
the apex of the centre recessed arch, there is a small arc 
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Tvindow haTing^ a tastefully carved stone bracket for its basd 
The whole of the face of the arch is adorned TVitb fancy 
designs inlaid with marble on red and yellow sand-stone and 
black slate. In this arch is the centre of the mosque ; it la 
an arched doorway decorated with rectangular marble and 
red-stone bandsj gracefiLiI pilasters and ornamented spandrels. 
The recessed arches immediately on the right and the left of 
the centre arch are 37 feet high and 20 leet wide, with an 
arched opening on a bracket over the doorway as in the centre 
arch; the off arches are 30 feet high and 20 feet wide, but are 
ornamented like the near side arches. In these arches are set 
the doors which form the remaining four entrances of the 
mosque. The mosque ia flanked by two small minarets, which 
rise to the level of those on the sides of the centre arch ; the roof 
over the side arches are protected by battlemented parapets, 
and about four feet below the parapet there is a deep stone 
weathering supported by corbels; the corbels over the side 
arches, immediately on either side of the centi-e arch, are 
massive and more elaborately engraved than those over the off 
ones. There is no ledge or weathering over the centre arch. 

The roof of the mosque was at one time surmounted by 
three domes, out of which only one, that in the centre, 
has escaped the ravages of time ; it springs from a low 
cylinder, and bears a flat heavy looking stone pinnacle, 
"" supported below,” as described by Mr. Beglar, “ by a 
moulded shaft, and resembling the top stone ot the great 
towers in Hindu temples." The domes are all flattish 
inside. 

The floor of the mosquo is paved with sand-stone, but 
restored here and there with masonry. In the western wall 
of the mosque, and correspondiog with its five arched doorways, 
are three recessed arches, richly ornamented with white and 
black marble and rod sand-stone carvings, and engraved adth 
verses from the Qurin. Over tlie centre recessed arch and 
over the arches immediately on its right and loft, there are 
small ornamental niches standing on beautifully carved brae* 
kete ; over the niche in the centre arch b a square opening 
which acta as a ventilator, and above this are four 
similar openings in the domed ceiling. From the centre 
of the ceilings five chains are suspended which at one time 
held cups of copper gilt. 
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The pendentirea aupporting the domes of this mosfjae 
are ^eatly admired for the elaborateness of details and the 
finish in their execution* Iq the near aide rooms the angles 
are filled up with a number of dimunitive arches, bracteting out, 
one beyond the other, in three tiers, the lowest being a corbel 
or bracket. 

In the northern and southern walls of the mosque 
there are staircasea which take the visitor to the roof. 
The first flight of sixteen steps leads up to a half octagonal 
balcony on four carved piUara of red sand-stone at the 
back of the mosque ; liie capitals of the pillars and 
the corbels w-hich support the stone beams on which 
the dome stands, are most elaborately carved* A second 
flight of 15 steps leads into a long dark gallery which 
opens into a second tier of half-octagonal balconies ; besides 
these there are three square balconies, one in the centre 
of the wall and one on either side of it The domes of 
these balconies still bear traces of enamelling. 

On the roof of the mosque there are marks of the two 
missing domea The centre dome is built on a low cylinder 
of sixteen sides Burmountedt by sixteen five feet high narrow 
om a mental pillars. TLe balcony in the centre of the batk 
wall of the mosque is flanked by two slim minarets which rise 
about five feet above the parapets. The pulpit of the mosque 
is built of masonry, but 1 have no doubt that the original 
pulpit was of marble. 

A spring, with steps leading down to the water, was 
attached to the mosque; in the court of the mosque there is a 
sixteen sided tank which is now dry. Writing of this mosque, 
Mr. Tcomlett remarks that:—“ Nothing but a painting can do 
full justice to a result m which colour and workmanship alike 
contribute to the charm which the spectator cannot but feel." 
This mosque is aniveraally admired, and is with justice consi¬ 
dered the finest specimen of the latest Pathan style of archi¬ 
tecture in northern Indim '‘ The profusion of mouldings in 
the masjid," writes Mr. Beglac, “ inside and out, and the 
number of angles into which its flat walla are broken up, 
give a variety of light and shade that ia extremely pleasing, 
and the harmony of colour, obtained on the outside by tbe 
use of polished stone of the vaxioua colours noticed [marble, 
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black slate, and jed and yellow sandatone"), a^d inside near 
the apses by colour, ia unrivalledL”* 


Sher Mandal.— In 94S A. H. (1541 A. D.) Sher Sbab 
built this tower near the mosn^ue just described. The author 
of the TdHkk-i-DdMlf informs us that ** mthin th& fort of 
Shergarh was » small palace also left mcomplete, which he 
(Sher Shdh) <^Jed Sber Mandal,” or the tower of Sher Shilh. 
^ere is nothing palatial about this building, and both &om 
its construction and its position in the fort, I cannot bring 
myself to believe that it was intended as a flanking tower 
of a palace gateway, or in any way connected with a more 
pretentious building. Equally incorrect ia the statement 
that it was the palace of Iltimayun. 

The Sher Mandal is an octagonal tower, three^storeyeci 
high,—the third storey is formed by an open pavilion—60j^ 
feet high, with a maximum diameter of 52 feet. It is built 
of led'Stoue granite, and is ornamented with marble. The 
plinth of the tower is raised 4^ feet from the ground, 
and the tower without the octagonal pavilion is 40 feet 
high. The pavilion ia about 16 feet high and 20 feet in 
diameter. The pavilion is surmounted by a cupola decorated 
with bands of marble, supported by eight stone pillars, and 
with carved bases and nchly carved with chevron work. The 
root round the pavilion is protected by a plain parapet, under¬ 
neath which is a deep stone ledge. It is reached by two flights 
of Blairs in the walls of the upper storey. Under the stone 
ledge of the upper storey, there are eight recessed pointed 
arches on theefoht sides of the tower containing oblong doom; 
inside the biiildrng the accommodation consists of five rooms 


♦ It may Buffice,” Kira i£r, Trtinlgtl, “to polai out oerUin elmractoristicg of tlik 
sljle of A bows tlio doonra^ in tbf upper portion of tlin&tcti ia irhioli 

they are eat, are introdiieed aiaall arcUed winJow-like aperttireB : at the north and 
south eideB, oriel wndowe are cooatructed, auniioiuitcd with cupulae resting oa 
pillATB. XheBO oriel windtnrt ate aiao iatrodueed into the Wk vail of thie tnoaque 
vhile eacli end of the back wall tenuinates in a rounded lover rmuiiDg to the top 
cf the buildiag, Moiupiee belongtog to thisperiod, and Exhihitiog the atvle, will ho 
found in the Jamali EanuJi moeque at the Quth, in the north ma^id near Mnbarik- 
pur, and in a namelesit nioeque at Khnirpor, about a third of a mile from 
Jac^s totalx Thia tut moeqtiD in noteworthy, aa being perhaps the finest retDaining 
■penmen of the eiwceeE with which the Pathatig worked ibscriptionn and tneer? 
in atoneo.* ^ 
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in the fotm of a cross, the centre room being lar^r than ita 
four arms ; a passage connects these rooms. Inside, the rooma 
are panelled with encanstic tiles to the height of about three 
feetWm the floor, and the rest of the wall, up to the coiling, 
is ornamented with paintings of flowers and fanc^ patterns. 
In the comem of the upper storey, there are narrow ornamenUl 
arches, slightly recessed into the face of the walls ; the 
npper arches are scantily ornamented with marble. The 
arches of the lower storey, which is solid, resemble those 
above them, and between the two storeys there is a Und 
of black slate. In the northern and southern walls of the 
ground storey, there are abont eighteen steps which lead 
to the upper storey. 

The interest attached to this tower Is purely historical, 
for it was here that Humdydu met with the injuries which 
resulted in his death. It is popularly believed that Humiyiin 
used the tower as his library ; " one day,” says the author of 
the Siyfir-ul-Mut'oj&Uhharin, " there was a conjecture that 
Venus would rise somewhat late. In the evening in order that 
he [Humiyun] might sec that planet, he went on the top of 
the roof of his library. There standing for a moment, he wish¬ 
ed to descend. The muazstm called to prayers. Hum^yiiu, 
in order to show respect to the azdti, desired to sit down on the 
second step. The steps of the staircase, by reason of^ their 
deanliness, were very slippery. The ferrule of liis stall slip¬ 
ped, and Humdyun falling headlong, rolled downstairs on to 
the ground. His limbs and joints vrero much hurt, and the 
riffht side of his head had received a great blow. He became 
altogether insensibleand died on the 13th. Rabi’I, 963 
A. H. (19th of January 1556 A. D.) Those who have visited 
Sher Mandal will see the utter impossibility of Hutnd- 
yun’s " rolling downstairs on to the ground,” On this point 
every description of Humiyun*s death is more or less incor¬ 
rect : he fell headlong over the parapet, according to Elphin- 
Htono and Marshman ; he fell from the stairs on to the ground, 
accordinn" to Feriahta and the Siy6r-ul-Mut’adkhkharin, Ba- 
daoni, Tabaqdtj and Mirdt-'ul- 

The remains of Humdydn were removed from Din Pan ah 
and buried in the village of Kilokheri, wliere a magnificent 
mausoleum was built over his remains by his wife Haji Begam 
and his son Akbar. 
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S^imgarhorWurgarh —Tn 953 A. K (1546 A. D.) 
when ^aliiii Slidb, son of Sher .'3bah heard of the approach 
according to the author of the *' Tirihh-i- 
Haudij marched, bach from Lahore to Delhi, ** where he 
built Saiimgarh opposite to Din Panah, in the middle of the 
waters of the Jumna, so that no fort should bo so stron^^ in 
all Hindustan, for it looks as if it was cut out of one gto'ne.” 
It ia a semi-circular fort, and at onetime wag protected by 
nineteen towers and bastions of eizes ; it ia said to have 
cost Salfm Shih 4 lacs in money, and five years in time, but 

only the walls were finished when the king died and the fort 

then consigned to neglect. Eighty years later, Farid Khan, 
otherwise know n as Murteza Khan, in Amir who flourished in 
thereigns of Akbar and Jahangir, seems to have got Saltra^rarh, 
with other possessions along the banks of the Jumna, in grant 
from Akbar, and he built houses in this fort. In 1S28 these 
buildings were in a complete state of ruin, but a two-storeyed 
pavilioa and a well stocked garden were still preserved with 
care by Akbar IL, who occasionally used to take an airiti^r in 
this fort undisturbed by the public. In 1788 Gholdm Qttdii- 
ee^ped through this fort with his followers and crossed the 
bridge which conn^ts it with Lai QiPah, or the fortof Sbabm- 
ridgO was built by tbe Emperor Jahangir, 

The fort is now crosssed by the line of the East Indian 
Railway and was built, as already stated by Salim Shah, 
the son of Sher Shah, in A. H. 953 (A. Dri546.) *‘lt is 
situa^d at the north end of Shdbjahan’s palace, and after the 
building of that palace it was used as a state prison. It is 
not quite one quarter of a mile in length, and the whole 
circuit of its walls is only three quarters of a mile. It 
stands on an island close to the west bank of the river, and 
with its lofty towers and massive walls, forms a most pictur¬ 
esque object from the opposite side of the Jumna. A bridge 
of five arches was built in front of the south gate by the 
Emperor Kur-uddin Jchdngir, after "whom the name of the 
place was changed to Nurgarh according to Syad Ahmad, 
But tbe old name of Salfmgarh has prevailed, and is the only 
one that I have ever heard used by the people, either educated 
or uneducated.”* 


* Cttimiiighftai’a jireia^tjieal Sejwitf Vol It, p. S33. 
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General Cunninfjbam'a assistant;, Mr. Bej^lar, gives tliis 
graphic description of “ the old bridge oennecung Salimgarh 
with the citadel of Delhi The constructive features of the 
arches of this bridge deserve notice ; the arch sheeting is form^ 
ed of rubble and mortar, and springs Bush from the face of the 
abutments. It ia strengtliened by a series of arched ribs 
springing from corbels that project fivm the faces of the 
abutments, which gives great appearance of lightness with 
great strength.”* 

Overlooking the road, in the river face of the fort, there 
are tivo gates, one of which bears the following inscription; 

"fTItifl gate] is built by tbe grace of God ; 

This gate [is] beautiful and [ia an] iocreaser o( bappiuesS. 

Ktiowletige gave the date of ita bnikVing: O Zalr4* 

[Tliia] gate La as higl) oa tlie [it is built ou] auspicious foundar 
tions, 1^71 HijrL [I85i A-D] " 


The Hasjid of Khairpur,—This mosque belongs to the 
Lodi period, and is about its finest specimen extanl It 
consists of five arches, the centre arch being loftier and more 
elaborately ornamented than those on its sides. The roof is 
surmounted by three domes on narrow necks, and is protect¬ 
ed by ornamental parapets. '1‘hc urn amen tations of tliis 
mosque consist of traceries and inscriptions cut in plaster. Tlie 
spandrels of the arches and the arches themselves are decorated 
with engraved foliage and verses from the Quran. 


* Engliab tnuuLatioli of tlio JoMMrtbtious on the bridfiV :— 

[lit /liMtTipllOHJ] 

God is \ 

n^iis bridg*] was built hj tbs cOfommd of iAkih Nlir-tiddfii 
ibis Grtfiit. 

Tbe year tbd tbe date of its biiililii]^ [are to be foeudg la tbe words] : 
The ituspicioas, straight and tirm rctad. Year |ti31 [Bijri-j 

(God is great.) By tbe coaimuid of the King of the Sevea Worlda (Great 
Boar^ his gloryj 

[Of the] Eraperott Jostp eqniUble and politic* 

fThe helper) t Jahangir son of tbe Empenjr Akhan (Tho Kevesder^) 
fTho bettfibtjait) ! His sword biw sabduefi the worldp (The Living i) 

(The yetr 17 tb) When this bridge was buiJt in DelliL (Of the ffliga.) 

The praiflo of this bridge ahould nut to be written (of Jahringfr.) 

{(Jniier the Snporintendenw,) Thought gave the date of Its coaiplettOD. (Of 
Hosaiii HaLlri.) 

Tb« Bridge of tbe Emperor of Delhi, Jahingfr. (A glDrionS inacriptiDiL) 
f The Affm d^pinTne of Babddyr tbe Ust King of Delhi 
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The domes are flattifili inside, resting on corbelled 
pendentivep, most elaborately carved and finiahed. I agree 
with Mr. Beglar, that colour was used in tlie decoration 
of the mosque, but ite desecratiou by the villagers of the 
neighbourhood, for the last many years, has left Tittle or no 
trace of the coloring. 

The red-stone structure to the south of the court-yard of 
the mosque is evidently a gateway ; the plan ot the building 
and its pendentives are similar to those of the ’Alai Darwd- 
zah. 


The Mosqae and Tomb of 'Isa Ehan.— Near the 
westeni gateway of the village known as Arab Sarii, and 
at a short distance from the Mausoleum of Humdvdn is a 
large walled enclosure in which there are a mosque and a 
tomb, both built hv Tsa Khdn, a noblemau of the court of 
Sher Shdh Sdr, 'Jsa Khiin exercised considerable influence in 
that reign, and when Sher Shah’s sons fell outauioncr thetn- 
selves, he sided with Salim Sbiih and materially conduced 
to hia success in securing the throne of Delhi. Both 
the mosque and the tomb were built in 954 A H, 547 
A. D.) iji the reign of Solfra Shah, the eon of Sher Wh. 
The mosque is built of grey aaud-stone and mortar ; it is 
about 1S6 feet Jong and 34 feet wide ; from the pavement 
to the roof of the centre arch it is 39 feet high, and from the 
roof to the top of the centre dome it is 32 feet high. The 
pinnacle of red saiid-atone is 3 feet high. The doors of 
the mosque are three in number and are arched ; the 
arches are supported by tall and slim pilasters; the ’span¬ 
drels are sparingly ornamented ; in the centre arch are small 
recessed iircbes which enclose the doorway, but the 
stone ledge which protects the side arches is not continued 
over the centre arch. Tho wall of the centre arch rises 
about three or bur feet over the roof, and is flanked by two 
small minarets about 3 feet high ; the roof of the mosque is 
protected by a false-battlemented parapet. In the centre 
of the roof is an ugly dome, possessing neither beauty nor 
solidity, but M’as once covered with encaustic tiliis. A 
pavilion, supported on eight pLllara, stands on either side of 
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the csatre dome ; it is 20 feet high, inclusive of the dome, 
and h»m a diameter of 14 feet. 

There aro three rooms in the mosque; the pulpit is 
wanting ; the inner floor is paved with sand-stone, the 
mehrdbs, or recessed arches, corresponding with the three 
doors, are 6 feet high and 3^ feet wide, and are ornament¬ 
ed with red stone. 

The tomljof’Isi Khan ia near the mosque, and, in gene¬ 
ral appearance, it ia not unlike the touiba of the Sa^ad 
Kings and of Sikandar Lodi; it is octagonal in shape, having a 
diameter of 34 feet, with three pointed arches, about 20 feet 
high and 3 feet wide, on each face. In the comem of 
the tomb there are double pillars. In the spandrel of the 
arches there are ornamental medallions ; a stone ledge sup¬ 
ported bj corbels goes round the building. Above this the 
roof is protected by a low parapet, having on each of its 
angles a small mindr, and between each pair of min are an 
open pavilion, 17 feet high, with a diameter of 10 feet, with 
its dome supported on eight red-stone pillars. The pinnacles 
of the pavilion are of marble; the centre dome springs from 
a six teen sided cylinder. 

The monument over the grave of’Isa Khan ia built of 
marble and red sandstone, and is about 9 feet long, 4 feet 
wide and 4 feet high. There are five other monuments in 
this tomb, but only two are built of marble. 

The following inscription occurs on one of the doors 
of the tomb :— 

“ This tomb, which is better than Paradise, wns built in the 
time and soverei^ty or Salim SLidh, wa of Sher Shdh ; may God 
perpetuate his kingdom and his sovereignty. Sayyad 'Isd Klidn, son of 
Bardrah .^wdn Haji Ehda in the year 9S4 HiJrL" 


Arab-SaTai, miscalled Araf Sard!, is a walled vill^e 
and was founded by Haji Begam, the widow of Humdjdn and 
mother of Akbar, in the year 388 A. H. (1560 A, D.) She 
brought with her 300 Arabs on her return from Mecca and 
settled them here. The only objects worthy of notice in Arab 
Sard! are the old gateways, one of which was erected in the 
reign of Jahangir, the grandson of Humayiin. The western 
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gate of the Saraf ie too insignificant to deserve special notice ; 
tlie northern gate is a lofty building about 40 feet hi<»-h' 
25 teet wide and 20 feet deep. The two sides of this gate¬ 
way are formed by ornameutal recbmgular bands which anp- 
port cross bands, which in their turn support the parapet, 
Within tiiose rectangular hands is the lofty recessed arch, 
the sp4andrels of iivbich are ornamented wdth bosses; on a 
level with these ornaments are sinall balconies on stone 
braclvets. Under the apex of the recessed arch is a smidl 
window, and six feet below this is tbe arched doorway, w'hich 
is 16 leet liigh and 10 feet wdete. The doorway is also en¬ 
closed by rectiiiigular bands, and the spandrels are also orna¬ 
mented with bosses. 

The nest object of interest is the eastern gate of the 
Sarai ; it is protected^ by embattled parapets, it has no balco¬ 
nies on the sides ot the recessed arch, and enamelling ia 
fieely used in its ornamentation. Tlie following inscription 
over tills gatow*ay ascribes it to Miharbdu Aghd : 

■' I[i the name ot God, the merciful and the compassionate. 

There is no Gi^, but God and lluhammad is iiis prophet I 0 God ! 

[HisJ kind [\liUarb^)j] and uld patron [is] Jahangir Sii4h. 


Khair-ul-Manazil.—This ^fadmaab, with a mosque 
attaclied, was built by Millnim Ankah, the wet-nurse of 
Akbar and the mother of Adham iChati, in tlie year 969 A. 
H. (1561 A. D). The Madrasah is in ruins, but the cloisters 
are still to be seen here and there; it stands almost in front 
ol the western gate of Piirdna Qilah, and near tbe supposed site 
of the w’estern gate of the Delhi of Sher Shah, alreacly describ¬ 
ed. Mr. Beglar gives the following description of the mosque i 
it is an inscribed Masjid of Akbar’s period; it is built of 
rubble and plaster, with tlie ornamented parts of gate-way and 
masjid painted by the use of red dressed Stone and granite ; 
the gate, now partly ruined, must have once been TCiy fine.^ 
The Masjid inside was profusely ornamented wdth coloured 
plaster and glazed tiles, though now most of it has been stripped 
off The facade of the Masiid and gateway were also orna¬ 
mented with coloured medallions and carved stone flowers; tbe 
colors used were blue, yellow, red, purple, white, groeo, black 
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and grey. It has one central dome on a low neck, and very 

S een liar pinnacle, greatly resembling that of Kila Kond 
liiajid. The walls of tlie Masjid are plumb, but the towera 
elope, and It has great projecting eaves in front aa iji Moth-k.i- 
Masjid. A peculiarity of this iiasjid were its cloisters.” 

In the eiglUh year of the reign of Akbar (971 A, H, 
1564 A D.) an attempt was made on the life of the 
Emperor from the roof of the iladrasah, which the 
author of the TahiqiU-i-Alihfirl describes as follows : 
“ SVhen Sharaf-uddin Hosain lied from Court to Nagor, 
he had a slave, by name Koka Euliid, one of the 
slaves of his father, who at all times secretly did everyth lug 
in his power to injure the Emperor. This wretched man came 
into the royal camp and was constantly on the wiitcli for an 
opportunity. When the Emperor returned from his hunting 
excursion and, passing through the bazaar of Delhi, came near 
to the Madrasah of Milhain Ankali, this blood-thirsty fellow 
shot an arrow at His Majesty, but, by the mercy ot God who 
watched over the Emperor’s safety, it did not inflict a severe 
wound but merely grazed the ekin. The attendants of the 
Emperor instantly fell upon the traitor, and, with strokes of 
sword and dagger, they sent him to hell.” 

The inscription on the raosi]ue is to the following effect:— 

" Til the time of Jiddi-uddfn Muhammad 
[Who] is gimt [Akbar] among the just kings, 

Mabam Begam, tbs riHit of purity. 

Laid Llie foitiidaliuti [of this fmusej for good mpn ; 

But the btiildiug of this gracious house was helped by 
Sbahitb-uddln Abmed Kiidu Bdzel, 

What blessings [there are in] this auspicious building. 

That its date is found in iLe words; Btessed atnoog Houses! 


The Tomb of Adham Khan, otherwise known as Wtul- 
bhaUdn, or the Labyrinth. As already mentioned in my 
description of the capital of Rdi Pithora, tills tomb stands on 
the south-western comer of Its citadel. It was built by the 
order of Akbar over the remains ofAdham Khdn and his mo¬ 
ther Mitliam AnkaE In describing the tomb of ’Azam Khdn, 
1 have related the circumatancea under which he was assassi¬ 
nated in tlie palace of Akbar, at Agra, by Adham Klidn and 
hia atteadanti “ After the murder,” says the author of the 
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Taktqdt-i-Akhari, “trusting to tbo favour and kindness which 
hiid biioii ahown to him by the Emperor, Adhaiu Khan went 
and stood at tlte door of the harem. His M ajesty rushed out 
of the harem, sword in. hand, and the assassin weis hound hand 
and foot and east over the parapet in punishment of his crime. 
This murder was committe<l on the morning of Sunday, 13 
l^amzan 973 A.H." According to Badaoni, “ as a spark of 
life was lett in the assassin after hia fall, the Emperor ordered 
him to be thrown over the parapet again. He was buried 
one day before his victim.” 

Maham Ankah on hearing ol tho embroilment, but not 
fearing that the worst could have happened to her son, 
“ repaii\.*d, though sick, from Delhi to Agra. On seeing her, 
Akbar said, “ He has killed my foster father, and I have 
taken his life.” “ Your Majesty has done well,” replied 
Maham, and left the hall, “ Forty days after she died from 
grief, and was buried with her sou in Delhi in a tomb winch 
Akbar had built for them.”* 

The tomb stands on the right of the road leading from 
the Qutb Minir to the village of ilahrauli, and within five 
minutes walk of the Mindr. Two fligh^ of heavy stone 
lead up to a landing in front of the tomb^ ihe 
court of the tomb is 17 leet above tho level of the road ; 
it is au octagon with a diameter ot 200 feet. Uie side 
of the court“whlch overlooks the road is open ; in its north¬ 
western w'all, leading into Qil’afi Kai Pithora, is a small gate¬ 
way ■ there is a similar entrance in its south w estern wall which 
leads to a mosque about 30 yards to the west of the tomb. 
The wall of the court is about ten feet high and is pierced with 
loopholes ; only a fourth of the original w-all is.now standing 
Each of the eight corners of the court is supported by a round 
tower, with embattled pariipets, which rise about six feet 
above the wall The walls and the towers are made of 
rouoh hewn stone and mortar. Between the towers, but a 
few^teet behind the enclosure walls, there are small heaps 
of ruins ;it is impossible, however, to say whether thejr belong 
to other towers, or to Cimbuti'ahs constructed for the use of 

visitm^^ ^hich is about 60 feet high, stands on a 4 feet 

hi^^h plinth ; it is an octagonal building, having all its facades 
alfke. A verandah, or corridor, goes round the centre 


* iUackni^iim'a A 
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room. From the pavenient of the court to the top 
of the Toof the tomb is 32 feet high ; eiicli of its eight 
sides consists of three lofty arches ; and ilie pillars from 
which the arches spring consist of blocks of square stones 
piled up in order. Some ot the shafts ot the pillars arc 
made of entire pieces of granitOj bnt the capitals atul the bases 
are coiistracted with separate pieces of stono, The corner 
pillars are double. The roof of the tomb is protected by an 
embattled parapet 4 feet high, having at each oi its angles 
a minaret about 6 feet higher than the parapet, 

The centre of the tomb is an octagonal room, 50 feet 
in diameter, inclusive of the coiridor. In the centre of each of 
its eight sides is an archerl doorway, and on either sitles of tbe 
doorway there is a niche about 2 feet liigli. Over the r.rcb 
of the doorway is an arched opening. From outside, the dome 
of the tomb appears to stand on a sixteen sided platform about 
13 feet high, having on each of its.angles a small miuaret The 
dome which ts built of stone and mortar, covered with plaster, 
is about IG feet high and is surmounted by a heavy 
looking pinnacle of corrugated stone. The diameter of the 
dome is the same as that of its neck, that is, about 24 teet. 'fhe 
lower wall of the room is 7 feet deep ; inside the wull and 
above the height of tlie doorways, is the lubyrinth or 
Bhitlhhaltdn by which. Uiime the tomb is sometimes known. 

The inside of the roof is vaulted ; over the octagonal 
walls of the centre room, which are .32 feet high, the vvjdls are 
Bixteen-sided, containing si^steen arches, of which, originally, 
every alternate arch was open. Above this the thirty- 
two sided walls support the dome. 

The stone monument which once covered the grave was 
removed about 40 years ago, and is now to be seen in the 
verandah of the tomb. I have not been able to trace tho 
monument over the grave of Adham Khan's mother, Mahoto 
Ank ah- 

The Tomb of Humaytm. — On the llth of HaFl I, DCS 
A. H. {21st January, 1555), Humaydn died at Din 
Pandb, and was buried in the village of Kilokheri, 
where his mausoleum now stands, Heji Begara, his attached 
and faithful wife, and the mother of Akbar, laid the founda- 
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tion of tliis building which was completed m the year 973, A. 
H. (1565 A- D.) or, according to some, in ibe Utli year of the 
reign of Akbar, 977 A, H. (1569 A. D.) at a cost of 15 lacs 
of rupees ; the best part of which expenditure must have been 
borne by the Stiiperor Akbar himself 

The Tomb of Humayxin may be regarded as the general 
dormitory of the House of Timiir; for, although Akbar and 
his three immediate successors are buried elsewhere, no other 
mausoleuni contains so many diatingniahed dead w'ho be¬ 
long to the Moghal dynasty Bound the grave of Humd- 
yun are interred Haji Begam, hia wife, and the companion 
of his many troubles; the headless body of Ddri Sheko, the 
accomplished and chivalrous but ill fatod son of Shah Jah^n; 
the Emperor Muhammad, Azam Shah, the brave but unwise 
son of Aurangzeb, who fell in battle against his brother 
before Agra ; the Emperor Jahdndir Shih, the grandson of 
Aurangzeb, and his unfortunate successor, Farokhsir, who 
was poisoned by his prime minister ; the youthful Bafl-ud- 
darjdth and Raff-ud-daulah, each of whom in succession 
assumed imperial dignity only to relinquish it after an unim¬ 
portant reign of three months; and last, though not the least, 
’Alamgir I I, who was assassinated at the instigation of his 
prime minister, Tm£d-ul-Mulk. Other royai princes and 
princesses, and their attendants and retainer sleep rdose 
to the illustnous few whose names are preserved in history. 

In this tomb of the first hereditary monarch of the 
Moghal race, the l^b Moghal Emperor of Delhi, Bahadur 
Slikh, surrendered himself a prisoner to the British Govern¬ 
ment after the rebellion of 1857, Here also were captured 
tbe sons and nephew of Bahadur Shah, who were summarily 
executed for murder and treason within sight of this 
tomb. 

The Tomb of Humayun stands on the river Jumna, in the 
centre of a high walled enclosure, whieh is entered on the west 
and the south by two lofty tower-like gateways which add much 
to the grandeur of the building. In the middle of the eastern, 
wall of the enclosure is an unpretending low, fiat roofed 
room with eight doors and a verandah overlooking 
the river ; in the middle of its northern wall stands a 
building, on a 7 feet high platform ; it has an arched room in 
the centre through which tbe water from a huge martello 
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tower ehapei well behind the ^well, fed toe etnele which 

irrigated and adorned tiie garden. 

° The wells on either eide of toe two gatewnjw, end 

1 . ir , f The r nT" " well, contain etched ceils, which ere 
high bnTnot deep enough for pernienont huinen 

habitation. 

withUnds«e."?f refLnt fn'/ hreVthpwito 

from the ride rooms, converting it into a conjfortab 
restiflg place for visitors. 

In too nentre of toe gnrden is a etone “I'd mMoni? 
pktfonn about 5 feet tarn the ground, 

Lh its cornets cut oB ;oo this pkttorm,aUdistnno. 

frfsm its sides, stands a about 20 teet J 

eo^re trito ts cornets cut nff like those of the p etform. n 

S oftoe font short sides of toe terrace there is en etched 

Zr Sug iito a mortnery cell and on each of its fear , o^ 
rides toTrelre 17 aneharehes; under the ninth,or toe middle 
arch there are stepa which take the visitor to tlm top o ^ 
terraee. Tho platform and toe terrace are paved with sand 

stone [the roof of toe terrace was at 

Snow partially, protected by two fed high Ftloratcd 

parapets ol aand^stone; too parapets on toe '„® 

a i^AQtroved during tbe rebellion of I 80 /. ineceua 

in^o avails of tho ternice have arched doorways whu^ are 
nted with bands and panels of innrbls In the 
4 fUo of tills mac^rnificent terrace tb© 

7 toe EmpernrHumM". -d «>»“ “'s widow, his 

Sdai^fiter. of some of his deaoendnnte, nnd ol others who 
t™ m their nilegianee to the Timiir dynnsty. On the ^f 
Tf the terrace are certain monnmenls, toe most remarkable of 
which are those of toe Emperor, his widow, and ot such of his 
dSrandants who either sueceeded to the throne or were cloew 

ly related to him. Of these monuments '““1 V® " the eUv • 
covet of the mausoleum, and others are ssp“ed to fbe ?ky . 
the former are of marble, beautifully cnived nnd highly 

polished. _ _ _ 

Baw ■* still in ««. ^ 

poor to ISttle 
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I doubt whether after the reign of Akhar^ any hurkl took 
place, within such cloae proximity to the grave of Humijun 
aa to come wiLhin the Bheiter of the tomb itself 

Tbe centre room is a square of 45 yardsj it is built 
of red sandstone, and is ornamented with marble 
bands which cut ofi' the walls into panels. “ The exterior 
form of the main body of the tomb/’ says Cunning¬ 
ham, " is a square with tlie corners cut off, on an octagon with 
four long and four short faces, and each of the short faces forms 
oue side of the four octagonal comer towers...In this 
tomb we first see towers attached to the four angles of 
the main building...Another innovation observable in this 
tomb is the narrow necked dome, which was afterwards 
adopted in all the Mogul buildings.'’* Tlie tomb itself is a 
lofty square tower surmounted by a magnificent m.arb]e dome, 
topped with a copper pinnacle which elands 140 feet from the 
level of the terrace. Each of its four cornel's is cut off so as to 
admit an octagonal tower of four long and four short sides, and 
between these towers, there are archei^ about 50 feet high. 

** Over these arches, w’tites Franklin, the wall is raised about 
14 feet to bide tbe shaft or cylinder on which the dome 
st.<ind3 ; in the four smaller sides, wbich are formed by cutting 
off the corners of the square towers, a doable range of arches 
rises to the top; but here, instead of raising the wall whose 
uniformity itVbuld destroy its beauty, a small pavilion crowned 
by a dome is raised at each great anglo. In the nor^gm ^ 
arch of the building is a door wliieh admits the visitor into 
the room containing the marble tomb, correspondizig with 
whlcli in the ground floor is the grave of Humdydn,” 

The corner towers are two storeyed, and round these tow'ers 
and the centre room, in the upper storey, there runs a narrow 
galleiy, corresponding with which in the lower storey 
are narrow passages. The centre room has two tiers of 
arched windows ; the upper windows being smaller than the 
lower ones. 


* Mr, gives sm ATnuBlug dcFflcripikfCi of tli^ doni«. “ Tbe exterior of 

grest efikilrAi iiuine ts of & pectiKiitr, hat uai |ik^a£iiqg utiApo^ it ia pomted and rcati 
OD A 1 w in diameter t,b:ui lQokii;i>g m if it being almngulAted. 

AjcoonJing to Captain Arcber It in threc-fourtba thg msn oi tliv dwe of St. Fttolk 
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four great atcliss of this room, writes Franklin, 

*' rise about 20 feet in height Above these, with the inter ven* 
tionofawide compartment, is another row of arches 16 
feet high ; in the second tier, with the same space between, is 
a square window with lattice work of white marble, ihe 
is oval, bmng 80 feet in height and formed by the dome ; the 
tomb is in the centre, 6 feet by 2, composed of a single 
block of white marble. The floors and walls [to the height of 6 
feetl are of the same material; the doors and wundowa are 
fill^ with open lattice work j the recess of each of the 
great niches is l4 feet deep, with inlaid pavement of variegated 
marble/’ 

The inside of the dome was at one time enriched "with 
gilding and enamel ; and trom its centre was suspended a 
tassel of gold lace which the Jats fired at with their match¬ 
locks, and succeeded in destroying i the marks of the 
bullets may yet be seen in some places. 

The marble monument of Hnmaytin stands on a well polish¬ 
ed fl^oor of the same material, about G inches higher than the 
floor of the room, and is paved with white marble oruament<^ 
with narrow bauds of black marble j the rest of the room is 
paved with white marble. The monument is shaped like a 
huge casket but bears no inscription. 

*' The rooms at the angles,” writes Franklin, are octagon, 
21 feet in diameter, with arched rpofs, 40 feet high ; the four 
central rooms are 30 by 20, tba flo^ and lower compartments 
of the eight being of white mar^^. there are eight rooms 
above corresponding in size with them below,” 

Of the corner basement roomsT those on the S. E. and 
S. W. have only one entrance each ; they communicate with 
each other through the arobed entrance t>f Ihe centre room; 
the doors of the comer rooms on the opposite side are in the 
outer walla There is no coraraumcation between them. The 
floors of the corner rooms and of the room through which 
the centre room is reached are of marble, ornon* 
mented with bands of red stone. In the walls of the cor¬ 
ner rooms, there are steps leading to the top of the building, 
to the gallery round the centre room and to the Gomer rooms 
of the second etorey. 

The marble dome stands on a, cylinder about 25 feet 
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lugh decorated with the double triangle of the Maaonic order of 
the Royal Arch, having bli^k stone medalions in the centre. 
On every corner of the roof is a pavilion with masonry dome, 
mipportcd on eight stone pillars ; between these pavilions 
but onl)* of the width of the main arches below, there are 
small halls, with four atone pilkra in front, supporting- the roof 
Each of the halls on the east and the w^t hl V^R 
room on either aide, and In front a narrow verandah support* 
ed on beautifully carved stone pillars. On the roof of the 
hall, a little removed from the sides, there are two small open 
pavilions on four pillais ; the front comers have 6 feet 
higli minarets. The eight angles of the roof are also ornament* 
ed with eight minarets. 

The college, which is on the roof of the tomb, was at one 
time ail institution of some importance, and men of learning 
and iDduence used to be appointed to the chai-ge of the place. 
It h^, however, long ceased to maintain its reputation and 
tor the last hundred and fifty years the once, probably, wefi fill- 
ed roQina have been eompletely abandoned. Among the niut^^ 
of this toinb Mr Blocbmann metitions Shaikh Husain 
and Maalana Nur-ud-dlii Tarhhan ; it also appears, that on the 
return of Ilaji Begam from Mecca, she was put in charge 
ot the tomb of her husband, and on her death, she was buried 
her^ under the north western tomer room, whore also was- 
buried an infant daughter oF Humdiytin. There are three 
graves under this room and three under the south-western 
room, and two each in the north-eastern and the south- 
W'estem rooms. The mdr .ijiients over the graves, which 
are erected on the doors' of the rooms already described, are 
of marble. On the western terrace of the tomb are eleven 
graves, of which five are covered with marble and the others 
with masoniy monuments. There is a solitary tombstone 
on the opposite aide of the terrace, and it is the only one w hich 
contains any record of histoiioal value ; the inscription, how¬ 
ever, does not say mors than that it marks the grave of: '^San- 
gi Begam,wifeof ’Alamglr the Second, 1181." The nameless 
graves bear tlie well-known verse from the Quran which 
ascribes eternal life to the Almighty and mortality to man, 

I have in vain endeavoured to identify these graves; as au¬ 
thorities on the subject, the Khadams of the shrine of Niaam- 
uddin, who ordiuarUy officiate as guides, are thoroughly un¬ 
trustworthy. The popular impression is that the grave 
nearest the steps on' tiie north of the mausoleum is that of 
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Diri StelcOj atii snoceasion, on the same side, are ttoae 
of JaMndai Sh&h and ’Aiamgir II. 

In the south-eastern corner of the garden of this 
mausoleum is a small tomb, the history of which is untnowu. 
According to Syud Ahmed Khdn, it was built m the year 
1131 A. A. (1780 A. D.), but the learned Syud does not 
give ^y authority for his opinion. 

This tomb stands on an 8 feet high terrace, which is 76 
feet souare and is paved with red sandstone. The walls of the 
terr^e are built of red sandstone, Tlie tomb itself is 
40 feet square and about 72 feet high ftom the terrace 
to the top of the dome. The roof of the tomb is not 
accessible, there being no stops leading to it. The interior 
of the tomb is 24 feet square and the inner walls are faced 
with red sandstone. There is only one entrance to the tomb, 
which, like the steps which lead to the top of the terrace, is on 
thefioutk Each of the flour sides of the tomb iyis in the 
centre a deep recessed areii ; in the southern arch w the door 
■which is S feet high and 5 feet wide. The remaining three 
arches are covered with red sandstone screens. On 
either side of the big recessed arch, the wall is ornamented 
with two shallow false arches, one above the other. Over the 
arched doorway and over each of the three screened arches, 
there are open arched windows. 

There are two marble monuments in the tomb, both 
covered with engravings of verses from the Qurdn ; one of the 
monuraenta is 7 feet long, 2^ feet wide, and 13 inches high; 
the other is 6 feet long, 2i feet wide, and about 1^ feet high. 

On the four corners of tho roof are open domed pavilions 
supported ou four sandstone pillars, about 8 feet high; the 
domes are still marked with the remains of encaustic tiles. 
The dome of the tomb stands on a sixteen sided cylinder, the 
corners of which are ornamented with small minarets. The 
dome is made of red and gre^ sandstone, striped with marble. 
The tomb is built almost entirely of red and grey sandstone. 
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Barah Palah.—This bridge is at a sbori distance to 
the south east of the southern gateway of Humify tin’s tomb. 
It was built by Mtharban Agba, a eunuch of the Court of 
Jahangir, who also built the eaatom gate of Arab Sarai, 
According to a chronogram in the inscription on this bridge 
it was built in the year 1031 A. K. (1612 A. D,), but General 
Cunningham remarks, that as Mariner Finch saw the bridge 
in 1611 A, D., it could not have been built in 1613, It is 
a massive structure of stone and mortar and spans what De 
Laet calls a branch of the Jumna; in 1638 the road between, 
the bridge and the mansoleum was a broad path shaded by 
lofty trees,” consisting of only eleven arches, A1 though known 
as Barah Palah or twelve arches, the bridge consists of only 
eleven arches; General Cunningham explains away this incon* 
gruity by calling it BarcUi Bui or the Great Bridge,” 
while liis assistant, Mr. Beglar, is hardly more satisfactory 
when he “ would suggest that the name Bara Palla refers 
to the 13 abutinenta or piers that support the 11 arches, 
the word ^Ua being often used to denote the abutments 
of a bridge/' 1 have not been able to get any satisfactory 
solution ot thi,s remarkable differeuce between an intelligible 
name and its obviously inconsistent fact • but even a wilder 
explanation, than those already referred to, was given by the 
villagers of the neighbourho^, according to whom "bar” 
means a great stream of water, and “ pula" a bridge. If 
we were to accept this explanation it would equally apply 
to nine-tenths of Indian bridges during the rains, 

The bridge is 361 feet long, 46 feet wide and has a maxi¬ 
mum height of 39 feet. The sides of the bridge are protected 
by heavy masonry walls; the walls over the arches are 
Hanked by miners, about 10 feet high, one on either aide 
of every arch. On the second northern arch, the highest point 
of the bridge, stands a red stone wall, about eight feet high, 
and five feet wide, containing an inscription.* The heavy 

“ * God. ill gr^tf 

(U Owing to JxMngit SKib, tbt son of Akbar 

Wbo-w jastccc IB [Uke unto] the wind and mankind fUk* uuio} ■ 

To hii ho is i chief like the Hoopoo, 

To his ho m nng^iji Uke adovo ; 

Kind in his 

Wiwaddrc&Bod by ffltAimbol M Jour servant,^ 

HsMth I>elhi is A 

hfia Uken ifwtti odonrv frotn dowen And cokcii from wine; 

In the seventh year of hiq reign 
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rains of last year damaged this arch and precipitated the 
loemoriai atone into the xiver. Measures, we hope, will be taken 
to recover the inscription, and restore it to its proper p ^5®' 
'fhe road on the middle of the bridge is covered witli 
maaoniT, and on either side of it is a foot path of sand¬ 
stone. Asalready stated, the second arch on the north is 
the highest arch ot the bridge, and from here the arches 
decline in height till they reach the road on the opposite 
side. 


The tomb of Naubath Khan or KiH Chlmtri.— 

Naubath Khan, an Amfr of the time of Akbar, built tois 
tomb during his life time, in the year 97S A- H. (1565 A. -D.)j 
and was buried here after his death. It is popularly known 
as Nfli Chhatri, from the fact of its dome having been origi¬ 
nally ornamented with blue caustic tiles. It stands almost mid- 
way betweeQ Purina Qilah and the iomb of rNizibn-ud-din 
AuUa, and k buUfc in an enclosure of several acres of 
The enclosure walls are visible liere and there^ but the 
cfateway is better preserved, it is about S3 feet square and 
about '2-4 feet high, incluaive of an embattled parapet 2 feet 
high. 

Over the entrance of the tomb is the following inscrip¬ 
tion ; the letters are of black marble, inlaid on sand atone : - 

*' The eyes of Time did not see ip this world 
Stich a boautLTuI and lofty buildings 
Of knowledge, the date o( hs completion, ^ 

1 asked, [it] replied, [It has] attained cspmpletiod. 

Behind the gatewav ia a small building with three 
doors. On the back of ' this building is a high octagonal 
terrace about 6 feet from the ground and 79 teet m 
diameter. In the middle of the southern wall of tlie 
terrace there are two flights of steps, on opposite sides; 


Whict WM aiich [a tuBc] that the NigLtlPStila did not CQiUpliuo of th* unwUii!* 
of tlie flowors, 

Mibwhin Ajfhd, bwq>«n»l«r»nt, ,, r-i.i 

Chief of the Kiu^oaeiuglio (vhoj haa knowledge of oU [it*] aiMiret*. 

Built thia Midge out of aktndly feeliag[to ojhenj, 1 

Tbit it jiii''ht bo of eemce to him oa thol bndge [in tha day of JadgQO&t.l 
1 asked for the cbite of thi» [building] from the hrm^oot. 

The face [of the finnaoeutj looked Jiko a fall blown lldwtf with joy. 

It said : Take up your pon and 

[He] built tbii bridge out of kmdiiH* [Miharbia]. 
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^hidi t<> a lantlitigf on a level witli tbo top of the 

terrace. On the uortii-easteru and nortlKwoatera ooruer^f 
ot the terraoe there are two giuve-s of iiiii^jotiiT and atone, 
ami the nuns ot several others are atill visible. On eacli of the 
tour eomere oHho terrace are the mi ns of a tower. In the 
centre ot the cAaftMtJYfA is the mmisoleum of Xaubath Klu'ui 

winch IS an octa^m .>1 feet in diameter and about 34 teet lii.di' 
me usive of the eiiibiittlcd parapet ; the whole of the tomlT la 
built of stone and masonrj and ornamented with en&mstie tiles 
of four cidour.s, VIZ, greon, blue, yellow and orange. Verses 
from the Quran may still be traced in the ornamentation of tho 
tomb. Inside, the roof of the tomb is domed uud its ei-dit arched 
entrances are about 5 feet wide and 7 feet high, and over these 
doorways are open arched niches. There are steps in the wall 
ot the room ; the hivih flight of eiglit steps takes the visitor to 
the level ot the open tiiobes over tlie doorway.^ : a second Jliwlit 
of twelve sU^)-i leads to tlie top of (lie building. The rGdf^’of 
tlm tomb lift'd, but on its centre is an octagonal chalitUmU 
about j feet high and 30 feet in diameter, wliicli supports 
an octagonal v/iabut.vth 33 feet in diameter, and about 2 feet 
liigh 1 lie second chahiUnJi bears marks of eight pillars and 
on these pillars was raised tho blue enamelleiT dome wlucii 
gave its name to the tomb. 


The Tomb of Khwajah Eaqi Billab — Bani Billah 

was a native of. Kabul ; ho arrived at DeJiii iu tlio 
reign of Atbar, died in tho year 1013 A. H. 

A. D.) and was buried about half a mile to the 
west of ^rodern Delhi, Ke was a uieuibor of the JHak-sh 
baud! fraternity of holy men, and pretended to liave 
received the gill of “holy teaching*’ from the PTOphet in a 
dream ; the sanctity of this man may be jiidrred 
by the veneration shown to his grave and by the number of 
those who liave since been buried in tbLs eut-of-tlio^way and 
barren s^t The grave of Baqi Billali is within an 
irregular oblong enclosure of low masonry walls, contain, 
ing several acres of ground and now complete!v covered 
w'ith the usual bioi-shaped tombs, some few of which are 
Iniilt of marble. 

The monument of Baqf Billahis erected on two low plaf 
forms; the first is about 31 feet square with an‘eighk'cii 
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THE TOKB OF SHAIKH FAUID BUKlLVRI 


inches high sand-stone wall round it; the second platform is 13 
teet Sfjuaro enclosed by a foot high stone wall. On the latter 
platform is a bier-shaped monument. At the head ot the tomb 
is a wall in the form of three arches with sms 11 square miles for 
lamps; in the centre of the wall there are two niches for 
offerings 

To the right of the giave Is n flat-roofed mo3f[ue, with fivo 
arched doors; the three centre archeAare largo and lofty, the 
side arches are smaller. In the side walls of the m^que the 
windows are covered with screens of sand stone lattice work. 


The Tomb of Shaikh Farid Bukhari —Within half a 
mile of the Beganipnrf iliisjid is the tomb of Shaikh Farid 
Bukharf, better known, in the reign of Jahdngi'r, as Murtaaa 
Khdn, of whom mention has been made in my account of 
the fort of Salimgaih ilr. Elochmatin gives a full 
account ol Shaikh Fariti in his valuable notes to the Am-i- 
Akbari. Shaikh Farid entered Akbar's service early in life, 
and was apjiointed JLirBakshi; on the death of Akbar, Shaikh 
Farid supported tlic cause of Jahangir. He defeated Frince 
Khusrau on the hanks of the Beds, and received from 
Jahdngi'r the title of Murtaza Khan and the government of 
Gujrat, He was snbaequeiitly removed froiu Gojrat and 
appointed Governor of the Futijah, where he died in PutlidpH 
in the eleventh year of the reign of Jalidngi'r in the year 1025 
A. H. (1G15 D.) and was buried near the village of 

Btigampur, 

The tomh| with about a hundred other such monuments, 
stands in a small enclosure, now in ruin^. The mounmeot 
over the grave of Fa l id Khan is built of marble ; it ia about 7 
feet long and 3 feet 8 inches wide and about 30 inches high, 
At Ibe head of the grave is a phuu head-stone, 7 feet high and 
20 inches i>i-oad, containing an inscription of some historical 
value. According bo Syud Ahiued ICMn, Shaikh Fardd 
died in the ninth year of the reign of Jabangtr in 1033 A. H, 
Mr. BlodiTnann corrects the Syud, and observes that inatead 
of the ninth year, 1033 A- H., it should ho "ip the eieventb 
year or 1025.'* Syud Ahmed Khan's authority, tk© inscription, 
is to the following effect :— 

" O God 1 Thou art pure and [oF all] and immortal. 

In the teiq^n ol tha Ha^rath, iha dweller :n Paradise, 

iTalal-uddin Akbai-Ba-i«hah GhM, tjhaikh Fatid, son of the 
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Abmed BukhArf. distinguished by tlie fayoura of the Hazmth 

I*" Nuruddia Jahiujilr 

B£t]»hfib, fon of Akbar Bfidab^h, w-as dignified by the title 
ol Murtassa Kbia, on ibe date • • in the 9th year of the reigti 

g^abingir] correspoiiding with 1025 A, IT., lie received tbo mercy of 


Miirtazn Khan, when he reached the, fprcsence of the] ALni«hly 
Ttie reaTm of Immortality was opened to him- ** 

The angels said ot the date [of )tis death] r 
O Lord! iliumiae liis sfiul with light** 

I believe the year of tlic Hijri ia correctly given and 
that the mistake occurs in the year of tlie reign, which ahould 
be, as suggested by Mr. Blechntaun, the deventh and not 
the math. 


The Tomb of FaMm or NiH Buij.—Outside the 
ea^stei-ii wall of the mausoleum of Hiiuidyun stands a tomb 
with a damaged blue dome, which is called hj some the 
Barber’s tomb, but very probably it belongs to Miyan Fahi'ui 
the faithful attendant of Kliau Khan^u, Abdi'ir rabi'm* and 
is believed t& have been built by Kh:in Khindn in the 
year 1034 A, H. (1624 A. D.). Before Mahhbat KJian 
iinpnsoned Ehiin Klistndn he tried to buy over Fahim - 
but Fahim would not play false and betray Jiis master’ 
and fell fighting against Maisibat Khan. Klian 
commemorated the memory of his faithful attendant by 
building over his remains a tomb which must have 
been singularly beautiful, as it was ornamented profusely 
with encaustic plaster and tiles and the narrow necked Mo* 
ghal dome is still covered entirely with encaustic niasfcer 
of a deep blue colour. “ 

The tomb stands on a platform or terrace, 108 feet 
square and 5 feet high ; the building itself is an octai^oii 
of four narrow and four broadsides, having a diameter of 62 
feet. It is 70 feet high from the floor of the platform to the top 
of the dome, exclusive of a red stone pmnacle of 6 feet. The 
broad four sides ofthe octagon have four deeply recessed* point¬ 
ed arches with a door in each, and about 3 feet over the door 
is a small arched window. Tho narrow walls, on either 
side of the aich, and the spandrels of the arch were all onia- 
inented with foliage and other patterns; the narrow sides 
pf the octagon contain false recessed arches, [Jlie peck 
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THE TOMB or KHAS KttANAN 


of tlio cylinder on wIilcL tlie dotiio stands is oTnamentod 
with low arc lies all round. The monument over the cravo 
is no longer in existence^ and the tomb itself is Jiow used ns a 
cattle shed, 

The Tomb of Khan Khanan—’Abdur- riihini, Jj«r excel¬ 
lence the Khan Khdivan of IWoghal historians, was the^ 
son of Bainuu Khi'm, the friend, eompanion, and general of 
Humayiin ; his mother was the daughter of a Jlewiit 
chief He stood high in Akbar’s favor and held high coin- 
manda under him ; lie suppressed a foniildahie rebellion ^ in 
Gujrat, eojiquered Sindh, and tnaintaincd the imperial prestige 
in tlie Deccan under adverse circumstances lill the close of the^ 
reign of Akbar. Under p.rahangir, be experienced a turn ot 
fortune. He was associated with Jahdnglr’s son. Prince 
Khurmni, but played false : he abandoned one cause to 
join atiotlier ; was imprisoned by Mahabat Khan, and sent, 
under the oixler of the Emperor, to Dellii and tUcuce to 
Lahore, where he took ill and returned to Delhi only to die. 
His life was such, that a history of it, gays Er.skine *' would be 
a liistory of public affairs of the empire of Delhi during half 
a century he died in 103G A. 11. (1G2:G A, IX) " with the 
highest reputation for talents, valour, generosity mid 
learning.” 

'Within a short distance of the tomb of Faliim, and on 
the right of the rood from Humayiiti's 3Iausoleuni to Bai'ah 
Palah is the tomb of Khan Klianau. 

It stands on a terrace about 11 fed high and 166 feet 
square, built of stone and mortar. Each of the four sides 
of the terrace contains 17 arches, 14 of which are 
receded in the w'alls, while the rest open into rooms. On 
the south of the tanraco there are 14 steps, wliieh conduct 
the visitor to the floor of the tomb. The tomb itself is an 
octagon, with four broad and narrow sides 85 feet in diameter; 
the narrow sides have two arches, one os'erthe other, marking 
the two galleries round the centre room and the roof over the 
narrow aides is surmounletl by an open domed pavilion ; the 
brood sides consist of lofty recessed arches containing smaller 
arches covered with screens of stone, through one of which was 
the entrance of the centre room. From the top of the terrace to 
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^at of the tomb is 37 feet Iii^h, and from the roof to 

the top of the dome about 35 feet more. The tomb ia ilnw 
m the occupation of the \uJlagers who gamev here the crops of 

premiership of ’A^d 
dowlah this tomb was robbed of all its marble, and it is now 
m a disgraceful state of negloet The dome and the 
of the tomb have been stnpt of tliem valuable facings and ^e 
mw covered with grass and broken mortar. The SmSmeit 
m er the giuve lias also boon robbe<J of its marble and is 
now indicated by a small heap of debris. ' ^ 

Mahal. '—The ruins known as such are witliin a 
d^ancoof^e village of Ni^Am-uddin. Of die iisS 

belont"toX"K:Kr'^^'^ nothing, but the opinion that th^ 
belon^ to ^e Khilji Kings and veiy probably to ’Ala-uddiu 

has received toe support of Mr. Campbeira authority TWe 
s nothing palatial about these mins ; thirty yearn Lo toey 
vere more numerous, but red-stone having since'r^en to 

jalueby the growing demand for it in the neighbourhood 

this neglected building has suffered fmm th? mva^rof 
plunde^ng villagers. The ruins at present consist of a lomed 

four-pillared.pavalion on each of the four corners of the 
building and of a large double storeyed pavilion "inthe 
lower Of basement storey of the main building,” writes Camn 
^1, there are several arches of the shape alwavs empioved l5y 
Ala-uddin and which can be easily identified as his wLk The 
upper storey ,s coin^sed almost wholly of red sand-stone 
(u hence the name ot Lai Mahal) and i-s supported onpilkrg so 
as to form an open haU It has the appeaSnce of anumb?; of 
small pavilions, covered with stepjied and sloping roofs fn-om» 
cd around a contra] dome wliich is in sS rtr^e^o^J; 

Hi ^ at the apex. style of tlie ornamentation^ of the 

attlements, and ot the moulditigg so strongly resembles that 
m the Alai Darwa^a at the KuA that there in be no 
able doubt as to tho two binjdings having been designed 

foi describing the Lai Mahal as the work of 'Ala-uddin." 

..I TJj.efjtfi'atioiismade to tliese ruins belonged either to the 

but wiiatever waa once restored of 
the original building is now m a state of complete ruin. 



SIG IiAL Qlt’AH OH QIL*AU UUBAIUK Olt QIL'aH SItAJAlIANABAD. 

Lai Qil’ah or Qil'ah Mubarik or Qil’ali Shajahana- 
the battle of Panlpat and the fall oftho Lodi 
dytiastv, Babur, the first .MoghaJ Emperor of Hindustbaii, 
aienJed the throne at Agm, tlie then capital of the Patlian 
Kings. On the death oi Babar, Ids son Uumayiin contmued 
to reside at Agra till his espukioti from India by Sher Shah 
in the year 1540 A, D. ; on bis return to India m the year 
1556, he fixed his head-(Quarters at Delhi where be died after 
a short reign of six months. On the accession of his 
soil and successor, Akbar, A^a continued to bo the capital 
of the Moidial Empire and the government of Delhi was 
entrusted to an Imperial Lieutenant Jahangir succeeded Ins 
father Akbar, and Agra still continued to be the seat ol 
Government. On the death of Jahingfr, his son Slidli Jahiin 
ascended the throue of Hindusthan in the hall of liis 
grand-father with great pomp and show. After a reign of 
eleven yeans at Agra, SJiah Jahaii resolved to move the 
capital of Ilia empire to Delhi. Ho paid several vjsiia to 
the city of Din Pauah, and, with the help of Hindu 
astrologers and iluhammadaii Hakims, he fixed the site 
of the present fort as tiiat of bis citadel, round which 
he afterwards built Shdhjahatiabdd, tlie capiuil of his 
empire and generally known to later historians as Modem 
Delhi. On the 12th Zilhlj 1043 A. If. (1633 A. D.), the 
workmen assembled and laid the foundation stone of tbe 
fort under the superintendence of *1 azat Klian, afterwards 
(1057 A. H. 1047 A, D.) governor of Sindh, assisted 
by Ostads Ahmad and Hira the chiefs of the work- 
men. On the transfer of’Izzat Khan from Delhi, the building 
of the tort was entrusted to ’Alah Vardi Ehdn who raised the 
walls all round 12 yards high, in 2 years, 1 inoiitb and 11 
daya ’Alah Vardi wls then appointed to a governorship, and 
the work was confided to Makraiuath Khan who after nine 
years' labour, finished it in the 3€th year of the reign of Shdh 
Jahln. On the 34th ofEabiJLof 1058 A. U. (1G43 A. 
D.) Shah Jahiin entered the fort through the gate lacing the 
river, and held his first Court in the Den in Am. 

* Writing lif Liil Qil’jili ia ICCS, Bemiiir givt* tlif {allowing (lL'a«fi|itioii 

It “« rwiod or ratliitr Hemiuirculir. U coniuiandii a proupoct af like river, 
£ram irhicb il i» seiutritod bv u sandy apewo of otm:iidtr*lile ieuglb and widtk Ou 
t b imft imn drf aft: ealiibitwJ tlui (Mnliata oI oleidniulu, mid thrns tlie CoriB belougiug 
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QIL’aI!, or QIl'aTT MUBJHIK OR QIL'aH SltAJAELASABAD. 21/ 

Tli 0 fort is an irregular octairon ^ith ib two loner 
sides on the liiast (rivor'Sido), and the West feity-sid^ 
and the six smaller ones on tlie North and the South. 
The circuit of the fort is not over a mile and a half, beinff 
about feet long and 1,800 feet Ijroad ; towards the river, 
the wall is aljoiit 60 feet high ; Is built against the bank, and 
the buildings of the tort atancl on a level with the top of the 
\riill firesentitig t>i the spectator, on the opposite side, a 
splendid piiiHirjiina botli of the fort and the city of SbAh- 
jahatiabild. He tween the river and the wall, there is a 
high Siindy bmik wliicU is seldom under water. On the land 
side, the foil j) resents agmntl view of lofty and massive red 
sand-stone walls with a glacis and a deep ditch underneath 
The walls tower to a heiglit of 110 feet, of which 7.> feet are 
alwvc the level of the ground and Hie ditch ; the rvidth of the 
>v-!dls is about 45 I'eet at the base, and about 30 teet where 
tlio enit>attled puinpets stand ; the ditch is 75 feet wide and 
ao fwet deojh Of Lliese walls, Bernier, who visited Delhi in 

remarked, tliat they excelled those 
of the city in Jieiglit, width and strength, " Except on the 
side of tlie river, tlie citadel is defended by a deep ditch faced 
with hewn sUme, filled with water and stocked with fish ; but 
in my (jpinion," continues Bernier, “ a battery of moderate 
force would soon level the walls with the ground. Adjoinino- 
the ditcli ai o iiirge gardens, full of fioworsand green almibs at 
all times, which, eoiitrastud with the stuitendons walls, produce 
a beautifiil ciTect." Tliese gardens have disappeared ; but they 
niiglit have been seen in a neglected state before the mutiny of 
1857. T%vo superb gatow!i.y.% with barbicans in front, one in 
the middle of the western wall, and the other near the south¬ 
western corner of the southern wiill.s of the fort, from the main 
and the city eiitrauecs of tlie palace. From the level of the 
grounds oil which they stand, tlio gales are 110 leet high. 

Besidu.s the gates on the city aide of tlie fort, there are two 
smaller gates, one, called the Kliijri gale, under the 
Musumman Bdrj on the river face of ‘the fort; and the other 

tij OiuTfcThai i^r Lo[^ 9+fiiid Lhtwiu rji Lhd mjaiM yi* iirtnosii, iii iTiirif'w' 

thfl who wltHftifcwa th>& froM tfio wiodow-t of th# 

f ^ of tho uttDuliyEp aunl of ih^'iT luiliaiie aoif round towyn^ thma 

of the dly, Fmt puitly of brick miA pcirLly o! n TOd^ttme which ro&cmblw 

they Luivti u betti-r 
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on the north, leading into SalitngarlL There are t«o Khirkis, 
Tvickets, one close to the Asad Buij on the sonlh eastern 
corner of the fort, and the other on the north-eastern side, 
about half way between the gateway to the north and the 
Shah Burj, 

The walls are surmounted by embattled parapets and 
are ornamented with 21 small pavilions, 7 of which ate round 
and the rest octagonal. 

The citadel is believed to have cost 100 lakhs of rupees,^ 
half of which sum is said to have been spent on its walls and 
the other half on the buildings inside. 

'*Tlie citadel,” writes Bernier, which contains the sei^Uo 
and other royal apartments, commands a prospect of the river,” 
from which it was separated then, as it la now, by a sandy space 
of considerable lengtli and width. On these sands, Bernier 
was once in danger of his life from the attack of an infuriated 
elephant. 


The Lahore Gate.“Tbe most frequented gate of the 
b'ort is entered from the Chdndni Chauk, the most 
important street of Delhi. AurangKeb protected the gate by 
a barbican, tor, while the gate itself faces the west, the entrance 
to the barbican, which has a deep moat underneath, is on the 
north. Ill front of the barbican of this gate, as in 
that of the Delhi Gate, there was a drawbridge, which 
was re-piaced with a bridge of stone and masonry, 52 feet 
long and 27 feet wide, by Akbar II. who put up the follow¬ 
ing inscription over the arch; 

“ 0 ! Tlie ladepecdent! 
lu the filth year of the reigu, 

1220 Hijri. 

1811 A.D. 

During the reign of akingUko note .Tamshoid [in dignity], Muham¬ 
mad .\k bar BiidiiliAb, niidri. Sahib Qinin Sanf, under the BUTOrin- 
teudence of Dilawar'iil-Dowbli Robert MaepLerson, Bhhodur, Dakr 
Jang, this gracetui building was erected.” 

The barbican encloses a square piece of ji^oimd; its 
walls, with the embattled parapet, are about 40 leet high; on tlio 
corners of the western wall are open pavilions with domes 
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surmounted by marble pinnacles. The entrance into the barbio- 
aii is an arched gateway, 40 high and 24 feet wide, 
the tor> of^ which rises about eight feet above the enclosure 
walls and is surinounted by an embattled parapet fiankcil 
by two slim 10 leet high, minarets^ all built of red 
feand-stuae. 

The Lahore Gate is lofty and arched ,* it is 41 feet high 
and 24 feet wide, eontaius three storeyed rooms, and is 
hanked by half octagonal towers, which also aAbrd acconi- 
mudation to the lesidents of the fort-.* The towers 
ere surmounted by open octagonal pavilions; betweeu 
the parapets of the towers, is the parapet over the centre 
ot the gateway. Over the latter parapet is a row of seven 
small open ornamental arches, about 3 feet high, of red sand¬ 
stone ; over this there are seven minature marble domes cor¬ 
responding with the arches, and the whole of this ornamental 
balustrade is Hanked by marble minarets, slim and tapering, 
crowned with marble omaments shaped like a lantern! 
So far, the description of this gate applies to the gate 
on the southern side of the fort, known as the Delhi Gate, 
and so called after the Delhi Gate of the city which 
faces the mins of the Delhi of Sher IShdlL 

On entering tlie Lahore Gate, the visitor finds hWelf 
under a masonry arcade about 230 feet long and about 13 feet 
wide, having an octagoniil c^urt, about 30 feet in diameter 
in the middle, for the admission of light and air. On 
the right and left of this little court, there are small gatewavd 
which at one time led into tlie most crow’ded ^jiiartera of 
the fort Writing of this arcade. Bishop Heber calls it: '^the 
noblest gateway and vestibule which 1 ever saw," " a lorn*- 
vaulted aisle like that of a Gothic cathedral entered throuc^h a 
Gothic archway, a fine arched passage about 300 feet loTif»." 
Un both sides of the covered arcade, tliere are 32 arched rooms 
on a plinth about 4 feet liigh, occupied as shops and once 
known as the Covered Bazaar, w’hich may be seen now 
as Bernier saw it about 200 ^'ears ago. 


„ ! o-JcupEwltij tlie Ci^iubuinaaat of Uie PaLice Guard before the 

ilTltinj, Tht coDLtiLiiad^iit t\w Guard appointed in tli# yi*ar I811 

favoLirite Akbar IL timdo a demoiistroUon tht: life yi Mr 

-Setoii^ thi: ihtfy Delhi 
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The Nakar Khanah. —Passing through the covered 
bazaar of the Lahore Gate, the visitor entered a well kept 
square about 200 feet long and 140 feet broad, surrounded by 
a rau^e of arcade dapartments where^ in olden days, tlie Omrahs 
had Uieir quarters when on the King's guard. On the south¬ 
western comer of the square stood certain public buildings 
where the Emperor's Nazir transacted business. In the centre 
of the square w'as a tank, fed by a canal which divided the 
square into two equal parts ; on either side of the canal was 
a wide road-way which followed the course of the canal from 
north to south : going northward to the royal gardens and 
southward to the Delhi Gate,* fn front of the tank and 
opposite the inner entrance Ot the Lahore Gate bazaar, 
witliin an enclosure of stone railing was stood the Nakur 
Khanah, or the Music Hall, a two storeyed red-stone building, 
which, notwithstanding the alterations it has undergone to 
meet exigencies ot a military garrison, continues much the 
same as it was. 

Neither the wails of tliis square, the tank, the public 
buildings nor the stone railings of the Nakar Khanah are iiow 
iu existence, t Between the entrance of the bazaar and the 
Nakar klianah the ground has been cleared and levelled, and 
there is notlilng to mark the site of the buildings which once 
formed the right and left wings of tlie Music Hall of Shiih 
pJahan. Five times a day the Royal band used to strike up in 
tliis lofty Hall; on Sundays the music was kept up almost 
the whole day, “ because it was a day sacred to the sunand tlie 
same honour was paid to the day of the week on which the King 
was born. Bernier who was stunned ” by the noise and found 
it unbeatable at first, at last grew acoustomed to ** the royal 
music” and discovert grandeur, solemnity and even melody 
in it 

The Nakdr Khdnah is built on a 3 feet high plinth 
which is now extended from one end of the building to 


* Beniict dtacHI^ na Ineui^j raised about 4| fttiin lh« ^uqiI 

And ahent 4 wide front of a row of aTch«d aioadea 

njDniu^ tlie J^iipth of the street tlie oiduls to toan.-vit 

biiaitieaafl and the infenoT OniTdig used t* moiiBt ^fuard, 

t The tQomHj of the Xak£t KhAn^h wm open ; hut now diM Uie 

buildibg ist ocenpied ob qoaiters for the oSluere of the goirinon, some of the Arebea 
haTe bra dosed with muBoziry wftlle. 
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the other ; the arched gateway in the centre of the building 
IS no longer used as such. The Music Hall is 100 feet lon^ 
70 Feet broad and 46 teet hi^h, from the level of the floor to the 
top of the roof, exclusive of the corner pavilions which may be 
reckoned at another 10 feet from the roof. The gateway 
IS feet high and 16 feet wide ; on either side of it 
are double-storcyed rooms, with aiched doors; over 
these rooms and the gateway a row of five rooms 
wjdi arched doors forms a sort of third storey to the 
stmeture. Tliere are steps in the southern and western 
walJs of the building leading to the rooms above. Oe 
the north-western and the south-western corners of tin 
roof, Uiere are sjjuare open pavilions each surmounted by adom( 
on lour stone^^ pillars, with a stono weathering under tin 
dome. The Nakar lOidnah itself was a sort of gateway which 
led into the court^'ard of the Diwdn ‘Am, which will hi 
nest described. 

The Nakar Klidnah was also known as the Hathiapol, or 
the Elephant Gate, a circumstance which I have not been 
able to reconcile with Bernier’s description of the elephants 
at the palace gate, and the learned discussions which it has led 
to. According to General Cunningham, these elephants 
were put up “ outside the Delhi gate of the citadel, and 
he states this on the authority of Bernier himself ; Mr. Heene, 
who has also studied the subject with great care, is of opinion 
that they “ once stood outside what from the description 
was probably the Lahore Gate, and not the Delhi Gate " 
or main barbican of the Palace.” Both General Cunningham 
and Mr. Keene appear to me to be labouring under a 
mistake. Mr, Keene has simply no authority for his 
statement, and Bemiei's description does not justify that of 
General Cunningham, « 1 find nothing remarkable at the 
entry of the palace,” writes Bernier, but two great elephants 
of stone, which are on the two sides of one of the gates; 
upon one of them is the statue of Jamel, the &mous fitya 
of Chitor and upon the other that of Patta, his brother. * -* 
These two great elephants, together with the two resolute 
men sitting on them, do, at the first entry into this fortress, malrg 
an impression of greatness and awful terror.” Bernier 
does not mention the name of the gate, nor does he 
describe the entrance of the fort, but of the pal<tce } his deacrip. 
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tion would better fyppJy to tbe gateway known 
as tbe NakirKhaiiah or [intliLa-polj, rather than to the Delhi 
or the Lahore Gate of the Port Again, Bernier's descriptionif 
of the two ‘^cliief gates *’ are so far fiiulty that they jiitnble 
together the features of the two gates, and the desctiplioii, 
therefore, is correct of neither. Urtinteirupted tradition, 
supported by the name of th« locality, places the 
elephants in front of tha gate which was known alter them as 
the Hathia-poL 

Franklin, who visited Delhi in 1793 and made enquiry 
after the statues, was informed, tlmt “ they were removed 
by order of Aurang^b as savouring too much of idolatry, and 
he enclosed the place were they stood with a screen of red 
stone which has disfigured the entrance," 1 have not been 
able to trace this information to any reliable source, neither do 
I believe that the statues stood within the out-works of 
either the Lahore or the Delhi Gate of the Fort Native 
accounts ascribe to Aurangzeb not only the removal of the 
elephants but also Hieir Jest rue ton, and judging from the condi¬ 
tion in ■which one of them w'as discovered, buried under 
the accumulated ruins of years, these accounts appear to me to 
he trustTvorthj. I see no reason to question Bernier’s statements 
that the statues were made by ikkbar, and it is not unlikely 
that Shah Jahaii brought them from Agra, where they 
originally stood lu front of the river gate of tlie fort. The 
statues represented Jam el and Patta, two Rajput w'srrinrs 
w'ho held Cldtor agaiust Akbar. The elephants and the 
figures who rode theni were seini-oolossal; each elephant 
carried two riders, the foremost probably represented the driver 
and the second the Rajput chief; but wJiether it carried more 
than two figures 1 am unable to say ; from tbe remains noiv 
in the Delhi Museum '.ve caji becerhiln onlyoftwo* The ruined 
fr^ments of one of tlie elephants were discovered in the fort 
mid were successfully put up by hlr, Campbell in the Queen’s 
Gardens at Delhi * 

* The foLkwwff ou ihe |fl.4lfonai over wlikJi tht 

elephant 3taDdfl, bt opiy tme 

" ITii* filtphunt^ EtwTorJc uf ctjtLifiUi^rnbk but liinkoowii nntiqu[tTp him brought 
frtkm Owallm' and up odtHlcU tlie oflinth gnta of lila n&w by tbia Etiiperur 

A. 1>, 164^. tUtru-uc ADit brok»i into A llioimtul frngnjunti 

Iw tba >'bi[iiME>r Anranpzsbp it rtniAinetl fo-j^tten Jind htiriiHl tor 

more than a c£>ntuiy aoa a hjJfj. mBkI untlli haTing Irtod jnecovered^ i% wsut eMtt up liertr. 
A, u 
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Thfl of tTniiicl Buii PiitiiL tio ssoq in tli© 

verandah^ of tho Museum, anil the two miitilated trunks 
lying beside them may probably belong to ihoae of the elephant 
drivel's. 

Through the gateway of fho Nakar Ehdnah you 
passed into the courtyard of the Hall of Public Audience— 
the renowned Hiwau ^Am. The impressive ceremonies, 
which were observed on State occasions iu the Court of 
the Grand Moghul comnienced hem TJnderneatb the arch 
of the Nakar Khanali gateway none but Princes of the 
blood royal could pass raountefi; ambassadors, ministers, 
and graudees of the highest dignity, alighted here and 
walked on foot, Even in the last days of a subsidised: 
Moghul Emperor, this entrance was jealously guarded, and 
when Mr. Finncis Hawkins, Resident at Delhi, (a aentie- 
man whose energy went far beyond his discretion) was removed 
from his appointment, the most serious charge preferred 
against him was, that he had violated the sanctity of 
the royal palace by riding under tbe gateway of the Nokir 
Kljiioaiu 


Diwan ’Am, or the Hall of Public Audience The 
court within which this splendid hall once stood was about 
550 feet long and 300 feet wide, its walls contained arcaded 
apartments, in describing wliich Bernier remarks, that thev 
were not unlike the Fakds i/oyal, but “ with this difference, 
however, that the aicades of the Dewau ’Am have no 
buildings over tliem. Each arcade is sepai'ated by a wall, yet 
iu such a manner that there is a small door to pass froni one 
to the other." Tbe rooms were tw^o deep, raised about 3| feet 
from the ground, and were occupied by officers of the Court 
and Ommbs on duty. The rooms occupied by the latter 
were gorgeously got up on grand occasions ; the pillars were 
covered with rich brocade, and the arches were hung with 
tapestry of silk and velvet of great beauty. Tbe wails of 
this court were levelled with tbe ground after the Mutiny 
of 1857. Where the great hall now stands was the centre 
of the eastern of the court. On the right of the hall 
was a gateway which Jed into another court ; on its left were 
certain houses belonging to the heir apparent, which disfigured 
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this grand court bj their inappropriate presence, but with 
the rest of the court these additions of latex years have also 
disappeared- 

The hall iteelf, although robbed of its gilding and stucco, 
is yet a me^nihcent structure. It is built throughout of 
red sand-stone, and stands on a plinth fully 4?feet Irom the 
ground, SO feet long and 40 feet broad; from, the platform to 
the top of the roof, not including the comer pavilions, the hall 
is about *i0 feet high. It is open on three sides, and the 
fourth side is a wall. There are two pavillions on the front 
corners of the roof of the ball, which resemble those on Uie 
Nakar Khdnali, The roof is flat and is set-off by a deep 
stone weathering on the three open sides. The inside of the 
Ii rII ia divided into three rows of seven compartments each ; 
each of these compartments is formed by four pillars, about 
6 feet apart, supporting scalloped arches and ranging from the 
back-wall to the front of the building. The facade of the 
hall is formed by a row of ten magnificent columns with 
arches as above. The roof is supported by these arches 
resting on pillars as already described. There are steps on 
each of tlie three open sides of the Hall; five steps in front, 
and seven on each of the two sidea About 21 feet of the 
centre of the back-wall is faced with marble and inlaid witli 
stones of different colours, representing trees, flowers and 
birds. In front of this is a marble platform, about S feet 
high and 7 feet square, on n^hich stands a marble canopy, 
beautifully Inlaid with coloured stones representing flowers 
and fancy scrolls, embell ished with ornamenfal pendants like 
cones and supported by four inlaid marble pillars surmounted 
by pinnacles. The sides of the marble platform are ornament¬ 
ed with embossed wreaths of tendrils and flowers. The 
marble canopy and its platform do not extend over the whole 
breadth of the marble wall; on either side of the platform, 
and on d level with the marble canopy, are two heavy marble 
brackets which were used as seats for tlie Sung’s personal 
attendants. In front of the canopy, there b a massive four- 
1 egged marble stand, about 3 feet high, 7 feet long, and 4 
feet wide. All its inlaid ornamentations are gone. Petitions 
intended for the King were presented to him by the 
Vazir from this marble stand. Kound the three open sides 
of the canopied throne there was a railing of plated-iron, ' 
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wiuch endued the placo reserved for the ffrandees of the 
^mpire, this enclosure was about 40 feet lon^ and 30 

feet wide. ■ 

From the foil owin^ description of the Di wdn by Bernier, 

"It is a great sod stately hall, with many ranks of pillara hich 
raised very airy, open on three sides, looking to the CoTirt, aod having 

Its pillars acd gTOund painted and guildel la the midst of the waif 
which ^parates this hall from the seraglio, there is an opening, or a 
^ ^ndow, high and large, and so high that a man cannot 
reach to u from below with his hand. There it is where the Kin"' 
appears, seated upon his throne, having some of his sons on his sides and 
some etinuchs standing, some of whom drive away the flies with peacock's 
tails, otheis fan him with great fans, others stand there ready with great 
r^pect and humility for several services. Thence he ^ beneath 
him all the Oomrabs, Rajas, and Ambassadors, who ate abo all of them 
standing upon a raised g^uud encompassed with sdver mils, with 
f«^i crossing their stomach; somewhat 

11 j- ^ man-sebdan, or lesser Oomiahs, which are abo 
aU standing m the ^mo posture and respect as the Oorarahs do; and 
Mmewhat further off, in the remaining part of the hall, and in the 
Lourt, ha^a great crowd of all sorts of peopln For there U is 
wnere the Aing, every day about noon, giveth a geneml audience to all 
vvhich u the reason that this great hall is called Am-Kas, that is, place 
. ot audience, or a place of meeting common to great and small" 

befot e tbo disasters of the Indian Mutiny, 
will be found in the lollowing extract from Mr. Beresford’s 

triiiae to Delhi I — 

f supported by raws of red 

sand-stoue pdlars, formerly adorned with gilding and stucco work, lu the 
wall at the back is a atnircaae that leada up to the throne which is 

is covered by a ciinopy sup- 
^rted on four pilfata of wtate marble, the whole being curiously inbS 
™ behind the throne is a doorway h; which the Etn- 

hfirL u apartmenta The whole of the wall 

Jf tlm W i'm jointings, m precious stones, 

floi^ers, fruits, birds and boasts of Hindostan. 
Jlest of tliem are represented ma very natural manner, Thev were 
Austm-de-Bordeaux who, after defmudiug several of the 
Princes ^ Europe by moans of false gems which he fabricated with 
great ekiU, sought refuge at the Court of Sh&h Jeban, where he made 
his fortune and wm in high favour with the Emperor. In front of the 
throne, and slightly raised above the floor of the ball, is a large slab of 
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wliitD marble, wbicb was formerly riebiy inlaid with mosaic work, ol 
which the traces only uoar roiualD.'’ 

In the midst of the mosaic paintings in the wall, on the 
back of the throne, the Frenchman was permitted to introduce 
himself in a picture, also in mosaic, representing a long yellow 
haired youth, Orpheus, playing upon the violin, seated upon a 
rock beneath a tree with a lion, a hare and a leopard diarmed 
to rest at his feet The whole picture was 8 teet high, and 
precious stones were used in the colouring of its subjects. 

• Jt was taken to England in 1857 by an officer of the Delhi 
Field Force, and may now be seen iu the Indian Musemn 
at South Kensington. 

Ofwliat was done in front of this Hall, when the Emperor 
sat here in State, tlie following description is given by that 
amusing and intelligent wHter, Bernier:— 

During tbo hour that this atidi^Dcs^ ceremony coDtioues, a ci^rtnio 
number gf the lOjal hofses l^aijs beiote the thronej that the King may 
see whetlicr thgy are well used and in a proper condition. The elephan^^ 
come next, their filthy hides having been well washed and piinted as 
black aa iiikt with two large rod utreaki from the top of the head down 
to tbe trunk, where they meet. . Tho clcphaiits are covered with embroi¬ 
dered cloth j a couple of silver hells are suspended to tlie tw'o ends of a 
massy silver chata placed over their baek^ and white cow-tails from 
Great Thibotp of great valuCp hang from tho ears like inimenso wluakera. 
Two smsvll elephants superbly caparisonedt walk elose to these cotossal 
creaturefft bhe slaves appointed to their Bervice. A-s if proud of bis 
gotgeotjs attire and of the inagnificeDce that surrounds him^ every ele¬ 
phant moves witli a solemn and dignified stop; and when in front ot 
the tlirouC;, tiio driver who is seated on his sboulder^ pricks him with a 
jK^Inted irom animates and speaks to him, until the ad imat bends one 
kuoe, lifis his trunk on liigh and roars aloud, which the people consider 
08 the ckphaat's mode of perforining the or usual reverence. 

Other animals are next introduced; tame antelopes, kept for the 
purpose of fighting with each other ; nilgaius^ or grey oxen^ that appear 
to tne to be A speoies of elk ; rhinoceroses; brge Bengal bufiOdoes with 
prodigious horns whteh enable them to cootend agaiost lions ortigei:is; 
tame Jeopards, gr panthers, employed in huuLing atitelopes; some of the 
fine sporting Jogs from U^bec^ of every kind, and each dog with a small 
red covering; lastly^ every species of the buds of prey used in JjelJ 
sports for catobing partridges^ craneSj harcB and even, it is saidp fgr 
buDtiDg anteloi^s, on ivbgm tliey pounce wdth violence^ beating tbelr 
heads and blinaing them with their wings and claws;, 
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Bdside:i tliis proce^iod of aninoals, the cavalry of one or two OomrahA 

It .» «!«■ iron „a dMortod 

Mitb an eadbsa vanetj of fantastic tmppingg. 

tlie Wades of cutlasses tried 
Oft d«^ bhee^roqght before him without the outmils, and neatly bound 
up. I oung Oomrabs, manscbdars, and gourzcbenlara or miioe bearers 
exercise their skill; and put forth alj their strength to cut throuih the 
four fcet; which are fastened together, and the body of the sheep It one 

But all thew things are so many interludes to more seriotis matters. 
I lie king not only reviews his cavalry with peculiar attention, but there 
w not, since the war has been ended, a single cavalier or other soldier 
whom he Im not inspected, and made himself personally acquainted 
with, mcmasiag or reducing the pay of some atnl dismissing othere from 
the swvice. All the petitions lielJ up in the crowd assembled in the 
Aiu-Ahds are brought to the king and read in bis hearing; and the per- 
sons concerned being ordered to approach are examined by the monarch 
Jii^eir, who often redresses at the instant the wrongs of the ag'^oved 
party. On another day of the week, he devotes two hours to Sear in 
private, the petitions of ten persons^ selected from the lower ordeia. 
pricsenteu to tbe kiii^ by a good fipj rick old man/^ 

The last Moghal Emperor who used this ma^ficent hall 
or state iJageantry was the unfortunate Farokhsir 

Oft the right of the DiV4ii ’Am, in the middle of the 
enclosure wall on that aide, wag an arched gateway through 
which you entered a small square courtyard, whicli is no lou*£r 
ii: existence and of which it 13 not possible to give the 
sions. In the middle of the eastern wall of this square wag 
another arched gateway, smaller than that in its wes- 
tern wall, which le-d into the courtyard of the Dfw.in Khiis, or 
the Hall of Special Audience. A red cloth awning vius 
stretched m front of ms jateway which gave it the name 
ot JjuI xxira<3[Aj or th^ Hod Screoii. 

Diwan Khas, or Hall of Special Audience. —The 
courtyard which the vigitor entered through the Lai Pardah 
was barely a fourth of that of the Diwin -Ani. The 
next court was about 210 feet long by 180 feet. “A very 
handsome and at ricking Court," writes Bishop Heber, « with 
low but rich y ornamented buildings opposite a WntifiU hall of 
♦'u , On the ^tern wail of this enclosure stands 

tne Uiwan Ehas; near its northern wall are the Baths of 
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Sh&h Jflhdiix and the Moti Masjid—Pearl Mosque—of An rang* 
zeb. The western wall of this court was formed by the back- 
wall of tlie court just described, and oa the south wore the 
walls of a senes of apartments belonging to tho soragUo and 
the Hang Mahal. 

On a marble platform about 4^ feet liigh, 240 feet long 
and 78 feet wide, stands this hall, about the finest buiMing 
of its kind in India, It is simple in form and 
construction,being a large marble pavilion. " If not the 
most beautiful/’ says Fergu&son. “ certainly tho most highly 
ornamented of all Shah Jehan’s buildings." Tlie hall is about 
90 feet long and C7 feet broad, having a fiat coned roof sup¬ 
ported by scolloped arches resting on thirty-two pillars in 
double files. Of these pillars 24 are 4 feet squai-e and the re* 
moining eight arc 4 feet by 2. The eastern wall of the hall, to 
the extent of two arches, is covered with a marble screen. The 
platform on u'bich the hall stands, as well a^ the hall itsell', 
is of white marble. On each of the four corners of the roof is 
till open square pavilion, with a dome siirmoiuitod by copper 
gilt pinnacle resting on four pillars. 

The hall is an oblong in shape ; the pillars on the short 
sides of the hall are narrower than those on the long sides, 
but in richness of decoration, tliey yield nothing to the other 
pillars. Of the outer pillari! only the three inner sides are 
decorated * the Inner pillars are decorated from the base to 
tlie capital. Eacb pillar is divided into tJirce panels, the 
lower two being about equal, and the upper is about 
a third of thei size of the lower panel. The lower panels repro- 
sent fiow'orB, and trees with long leaves ; the upper panel con¬ 
tains inlaid fancy designs. The inner face of the arches, the 
spandrels and the pilasters which support tliem, are profusely 
decorated with flowers, leaves and tendrils in mosaic ; the 
stones used for the purpose being green serpentine, hipia 
lazulit blue, red and purple porphyiy. 

Through the JDiwan Khas ran a stream of water in a 
marble canal about 12 feet wide and covered with flags of the 
same material. 

Tlie inner room of the hall is formed by twelve 
pillars I it is 43 feet long and 27 feet 'wide, and Jiere 
-may yet be seen the square marble platform on which 
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Stood tJio world-renowTied Peacock throne of Shilh Jah^. 
Under tlie cornice of this room, and directly ox'er the 
oorrier arches of the narrow sides, in small oblong panels 
may be seen the famous inscription of S'a-ad-ullaii ifhan, sum 
po^i to l>e in the hand-wrltlu^ of Rashid, the gicatcst calj vra- 
phisfc oi Ilia time: Agar Fird(U(s bar rue samlu 04 /—hemin 
ast to, hamin ast to, hamin : If there is a paradise 

on earth, it^ is tins, it is this. It is this. J3omier"g des¬ 
cription of tins hall is nither iuea<»re: ** the Irnll is, however, 
very handsorae, spacious, gilt and painte<l, and raised four or 
five trench feet from the pavement, like a large estradci. 
It is in this palace that the King, seated in a chair, Ida 
Ooni rails stand inground him, grams more private audiences 
to his officers, rcceii’es their reports and deliberatog on impor¬ 
tant aflalp; of state '* The following description is taken fioin 
Franklin’s contributions to the Asiatic Society of Bengal 

^“OaenteriDg the tbirJ and last scinare, the Bewdn KliiCs, or ball 
of Nobles, burets upon tiie view with all ila splendour, forming tlie river 
face of the Court, anil raised oil a terrace four feet above the level of 
the pavemetit j the wtiuk building, iuaide or out, and the open tenaeea 
aiul paveii(ieiit.s, axe of white marble i the roof is supported ou thirty-two 
square colutnnB, ornamented to the height of sis feet, with rich Inlaid 
llower-work of rod cornelians and other precious stones i the remainder, 
as well as the corniets, being decorated with a profusion of golden orna- 
mea^ The hall is fifty feet by twenty-four, with nu open verandah all 
round, ten feot wide; in this is a beandftil crv'stal, eighteen inches hwh 
and four feet in diaiueter. His Majesty usually occupies a temporary 
throne; tliu ceiling is of wW painted red. and richly decorated with 
gold; it wjia furuierly encrusted with a rich ailvor Min^inlaid with gold, 
at the expense of thirty-nine lacks of rupees; the Maharatas took it 
down, and on sending it to the intbl to be coined, it produced twenty- 
eight lueka On a oomfmrtmaijt over the cornice on the outside are 
these lines In the Poreiaii charactor, in letters of gold; “if there is os 
Pamiiise on earth, this is it, 'tis ihis, 'tts this." The roof is surmounted 
at the angles with four pavilions; the onianients of brusts on tho cupobs 
being tidily gilt. Ou State oveasiuna, the hall is adonied with au awn¬ 
ing of scarlet cloth of gold, fastened by cotton ropes of various colours.; 
Kanauta or screens of the same deficHptiou eucloso the open lerraceJ 
which are forty-four feet by thiriy-five; on one side the terrace leads to 
a pinted room, through which the Kin" retires to the harem ; on the 
other to a small hut beautiful mosque of wtdio marble, with domes of 
brass so richly gilt as to give it the appearance of pure gold,*' 

The Peacock throne was broken up and all that w*as of 
value in it wns taken away by Nddlr Shah after big occu2Jation 
Jttf Delhi in .1735. Bernier, who saw the throne in the rei*vti 

D 
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of Aurang^eb, thus describes it, and the festive oceasions when 
it was displayed to the world :— 

** Ttie threat was supported by Bm ma^y feet^ said to be of solid 
gold# spriuked over with rubies^ emeralds, aad diamonds. I caanol 
rell you with accuracy tbe number or value of tbU vast colleotion of 
precious etoaeSp because no person may approach sufficiently near to 
reckon them, or judge of their water and oloarness; but I can aesure you 
that there is aconhisiou of diamondBj as weU as other jewcUpaTad that 
the throne, to the best of my recollection, is valued at four crores of 
rupees. I observed elsewhere that a lac is one hnodred thousand nipces, 
and that a crore is a hundred lacs; so that the throne is estimated at 
forty mlllioBS of rupees. It was constructed by Shah Jehan, the father 
of AureDf^ebcH for the purpose of displaying the immenee quantity of 
precious stones accumulated successively in the treasury ikim the spoils of 
ancient Kajabs and Patana, and the annual p^nts to the Monarch 
w'bich every omrab is bound to make on certain festivals. The con¬ 
struction and workmanship of the throne are not correspondent with the 
materials; but two peacocks, covered with jewels and pearls^ well 
conceived and eiecuied. They were made by a vrorkman of astonishing 
powers^ a Frenchman by birth, who, after’dcfiauding several of the 
Princes of Europe, by means of false gems, which he fabricated with pe¬ 
culiar skill, sought refuge in the great Mogul's court, where he made his 
fortunoL At the foot of the throne were assembled ail the omn^hg in 
splendid apparel upon an estrade surrounded by a siver caihug and 
covered by a spaciouB canopy of brocade with deep fringes of gold. The 
pillata of the ball wer^ bung witb brocades of a gold ground and dower¬ 
ed satin ; canopies were raised over the wlmle expanse of the extensive 
apiirtment, fastened with red silken cords, from which were euspended 
large tassek of sttk and gold. TJie floor was covered ootirely with car¬ 
pets of the richest silk, c3 immense length and breadth, A tent, called 
the aspek, w'as pitched ontslde^ h^iger than the halh to which it joined 
by the top. It spread over halt the court, and was completely enclosed 
by a great balustrade covercil with plates of silver* lU supporter were 
pillars overlaid with silver^ three of which were as thick and as high 
as the mast of a barque, the others smaller. The outside o£ this 
magnificent tent was red, and the iiigide lined with eloganl Masuhpatam 
chintzes, figured expressly for tb^tt very purpose with flowers ao natural 
and colours so vivid that the tent seemed to be eu-compassed with 
real parterres. 

As to the arcade galleries round the court, every omruh liad 
received orders to decorate one of them at Lis own expense, and there 
appeared a spirit of emulation who should best acquit himself to the 
Monarch'^ satisfaction. Consequently all the aicadt^a and galleriea wero 
covered from top to bottom with brocade, aud the pavement witb rich 
carpets.'* 

Tavernier^ 'Uhat rEtabling jeweller, who bad read 
HotMng, but bad seen so much and m well/' valued the Pest- 
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cock throne at “ two hundred millions of IIttcSj” but in spite 
of the laudatorj accounts we have of this precious piece of 
court furniture, it appears to me, that its boat claim to fame 
was its value, and that it did not pretend much to beauty of 
design or excellence in execution. 

"Mr. J3eresford’s description of the throne is evidently 
taken from native sources 

"la ibis hall was the bitcotci Peacock Thtoae, bo called from its 
having the figures of twe peacocks standing behind it, their tails being 
expanded and the whole bo inlaid with sapphireB, rubies, emaralt^, pearls 
and other precious stones of appropriate colours oa to represent life. The 
throne itself was six feet long by four feet broad; it stow on six mnssivu 
feet which, with tlie body, were of solid gold, inlaid with rubies, 
emeralds and diamonds. It was surmountra by a canopy of gold, 
supported by twelve pillars, all richly emblazoned with costly gems, 
and a fringe of pearls ornamented the borders of the canopy, BetwMH 
the two peacocks stood the figure of a parrot of the oidinaiy siw, 
saiJ to have been carved out of a single emendd. On either side 
ol the throne stood umbrella, one of the oriental emblems of 
royalty; they were formed of criinson velvet richly embroidet^ and 
fridgod with pearls—the handles were eight feet high, of solid ^Id, 
and studded with dintoonds. The cost of this piperb work has been 
\-ariously statOil at sums varying from one to ax iniUiona of pounds 
sterling. It was planned and executed under the supervision of Austiji 
de Bordeaux, already mentioned as the artist who executed the mosaic 
work in the 'Am KMe," 

During tlie reign of Akbar II, the son and successor of 
Shdb 'Alam, the neglected state of this grand hall struck visi¬ 
tors with surprise. Mr. Elliott, the Kosident at Delhi, remark¬ 
ed to Bishop H fiber, that the ruinous state of the palace "waa 
uot due to absolute poverty,” but that '* the men had lost all 
idea of cleaning and beeping in repairs” the memorials 
of their departed glory. In the reign of Bahadur Sh&h, 
the son and snocessor of Akbar IL, matters got worse; 
the Diwan Kbits " was full of lumber of descriptions, 
broken palanquins, and empty boxes, and the throne was so 
covered with pigeon’s dnng that its ornaments were hardly 
discernible.” Since the rebellion of 1857, the hail has been 
carefully looked after. The gilding has been very* saocessfully 
restored, and the wooden celling has been renewed with red 
jiaint and gilt in a very creditable manner. 

Strange vicisaLtudes have befallen this imperial haU; it 
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was the favourite resort of Shah Jahan. who built it; aad 
from hero Auran^eb issued his impoHal commands which were 
obeyed by his heutenanta all over the vast M(^hal Empire. 
AiterNidir ^hlh had destroyed the Delhi Empire on theplaiiis 
of Paiiipat, it was in this hall of the Moghals that he eichanged 
turbans with ^ his vanquished host^ Muhammad Shdh, 
and jparted n-ith Ms serviceable pctgri for the be-jewelled 
taj of the Emperor of Delhi In iJfiO the Diwin 
Khas was despoiled by the marauding hordes of Satara, 
^d a quarter of a century later, the last independent 
Moghal Emperor of Delhi, Shit ’Alam, was blinded hers 
by an audacious soldier of fortune. About twenty years 
after_ this daring assault> the same sovereign received the 
English General, Lord Xiaksj in his^ Hall of Bpoc^ial Audietice 
and thanked the British Government for his deliverance from 
the hands of the French hirelings of Semdia. A little over 
half a century after event, in 1857, the grandson of Shdh 
Alam, as the titular King of Delhi, received the native officers 
of the British Indian Army who had assembled hereto offer 
to once more the Empire of India. The Di wan Khas is 
famous alike lor the historical associations wMcb surroimd 
and for the elaborate decorations which once gave it the 
title of a Paradise on earth. 


Hammam, or The Baths,— On the north of the Dtwdn 
Khas are the Royal Bathe; the two buildings are united by a 
marble-paved floor about 46 feet wide. In the centre of the 
southern wall of the hatha, facing the Diwdn Khas, there is a 
h^ wth three arched doors which is the recognised entrance to 
th& OEbtliSw On aide of this hajl th-ere are two rooms and 

tough the centre of the hall the visitor enters the baths, 
which consul of three beautiful roomy apiartmants, paved wit!) 
white marble. The pavemeut throughout these rooms, the walls 
up) to the waia^ “ the reservoirs, and the vapour slabs were 
originally inlaid with rare and precious stones of various 
coloure, representing flowers and branches, executed with great 
tMte, There are three reservoirs for water in the apartment 
which overlwks the river; and in its eastern wall there is a 
marble balcony, on either side of which the wall is 
mer^d by a window covered with marble lattice wort. 
In the second apartment there is only one such reservoir and 
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in tbo centre of tlie third Apartment there U a TApoar 
slab of great beaui^. Behind tMs is the etove which used 
to supply the bath with hot water; “ fountains were placed in 
the ceatrcj with passages to carry the water into the diSerent 
apartmenW And the light was admitted by windows of stained 
glass. 

Moti Ms^jid, or the Pearl Uo^ue of Lad Qil’ah—This 
ifasjid was built by Aurangaeb, in the year 1070 A. H, 
(1G59 A. D.) in the Lhl Quah of Shdh Jahin at a cost of 
100,000 rupees of the time; it is most exquisitely fitiiahed and 
is built tliroughout of marble. It was used as the private 
chapel of the Emperors of Delhi, and was damaged by a gun¬ 
shot during the mutiny of 1857, but has since been repaired 
with great success. Though very small, it is about the prettiest 
building of its kind in India. The entrance of the mosque is a 
small marble gate-way having two doors at right angles to each 
other. The court of the mosque, which is 40 feet by 35 feet* i* 
paved with marble and enclosed by walls about twenty feet 
high; the outer face of the walls is covered with red sandstone^ 
and the inner with marble; they are divided into broad panels^ 
and oruamented with pilasters surmounted by beautifu! marble 
minarets. 

In the northern wall of the enclosure there is a passage 
inteuded for the use of the ladies of the Imperial household who 
attended prayers at the mosque. In the centre of the coort 
there is a marble tank, about ten feet by eight, which was filled 
by the canal which once flowed through the garden oi Haiydt 
Baksh. 

The body of the mosque is about 40 feet by 30 ioet; it ia 
about 35 feet high from the floor to the roof, and about 
12 feet more from the roof to the top of the centre 
pdnnacla It is entered through three low but very pretty 
scalloped arches, raised by four steps in front; the^ plinth, 
which is very elegantly inlaid with black marble, is about 
3 ^ feet high; the four pillars which support tb^ arches have 
polished shafts and engraved bases and capitals, side 

arches are about eight feet wide, while the centre arch is .about 
double their siae; behind these arches there is another row of 
three arches supported by elegant pillais, thus giving the 
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mo&i|UD ft aetof six rooms in ti^o rows. In tLa back 
wall of the luosqne are the usual arched recesses, one in each 
room; ^e centre arcli is deeper and wider than those 
on its sides. The arches in front are flanked: by small 
minarets, and over each of the side arches is a marble 
ledge. The parapet over the roof is nanoiv but orna 
mented ; that oyer the centre arch is arched; those on the 
two sides are flat The domes are of white niai ble and boldly 
ribbed ; they are more bulbous than the domes of earlier Mo- 
ghal buildings, and are surmounted by richly copper ^^ilt 
pinnacles. ^ 


^ Tasbih Khanah. Khwabgah and Baltak. —Correspond¬ 
ing to the Koyal Baths, and on the south of the Diwan Xbds, is 
a suite of rooms, built throughout of marble and divided into 
two equal parts by the marble caual already described. Be¬ 
tween these rooms and the Biwan Khaa, the pavement is of 
marble and is about 46 feet wide. 

The Tasbih Kb;Vnah, Khiwbgah aad Baitak form one 
bulling; t^ former consists of a row of three rooms facing 
t^ho Dlwan Khds ; a second row of three rooms beliind this is 
known as the Khawbgah and the adjoining hall, which is 
atout half the width of the Khawbgali, was indiscriminately 
called the Baitak or the Toshah £.banah. The three apartments 
tc^ether may be equal in size to the Bfwan KbasL Tiiere is 
nothing particular to notice either in the Taabih Khduah or 
the Baitak; the EhSwfagah, however, deserves more than 
passing attention. As already stated, it is the name of the 
three rooms in the centre of -tbe building; the mid¬ 
dle room IS about 45 feet by 18 feet, those on its east and on 
its west aj'e about half its The three tooms coiBiQiini- 
cate with one another through arched doors in the centre room; 
the walls were at one time inlaid with precious stones 
which were pdlaged by the attendants of the court and bava 
recently been repaired with great auccesa In the 
northern and the southern walls of the centre room there are 
arched doors covered with marble screens, and under the archea 
there are inacriptions of historical fame—the work ofSa’ad-ulIah 
K.hia, the Wazirof Shah Jahuu. On the outer eastern face of 
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tlie door of this room there is another inscription, -which is aJso 
said to be the work of the same author-^ 

On tlie nortliem screen of the centre roein, there is an 
embofified symbolical representation of jnstico ; the scales of 
justice ^e held over a crescent, in the raidst of stars nsin/r out 
of clouds. ^ 


* [EsCLIsn Tfiwt?f#LATfON' OF THE IxfiCfirPTlOS OS THE So^JTHEBX ARCH;! 

God in CireaL ^ 

^ lioljr'I how b«antlful are these painted miuuioDS ami chArtnmir iciaden 
Zi1 the hf(d..souJed S 

th» worl Tr 1 fnim dilimwt parts nnd diiwtiona fof 

TOWid them M [they walk] rotiml iW old houst 
thdrll^frhK T hehoWeraof the two world* Hhoujd nm to kies 

i^r efonou. threshold m [they kiesj the black stone [of Kabahl it would be 
lO'i^n of this great fortj whidi is higher than the of the 

I ■ /“ emn,’ of the wall of Alexander ;aiid of this elegant edifi™ -ami nf 

'J to tb«c buildmga a* tlie^ ia to the body! 
to “* “f t^e pure nuial, the limiiid ^valer of which is 

eret fi^^iiig siglit as a mirror and to llie wigs the unveiler of the pe- 

thli^fn'™*^ ''fwhifh yon may any is the whitoiieaaof 

ol Uie pLiyin^ foiujtjuns ta^h of wliidi ia a cloud of light. 

fEXOLlHHTllA^aLATtoS OE TilK INSCKIPTIOS OS THE NoftTEIEKN AUCII.] 
tliBing to nieet the khabltfints of hoav^d and Kdiiinffbnfrlil; neark to revmrrl ih». 

SStCjUrfa"VS'*S' li&foSjt.to 

nuu^WM anuoimced tm the 12tli ZllhJim the 
^“'fT^ndiog to 104SA. H.Abe tidinaa of hsUin^ 
to men. Ihc complet,™ of jt at the exjuswe of 50 hwa of mpee^ the piier^ 
im b]€3sed feet of the ^^ortfruigti of th& emth, lh& JaOrd of tlie 
fif th^ buildings. ^h£hdbud^n Muhainmcid, the fiepnnd lord of felidtTs S^s Jv 

±. rl ^ Rahbul-Avral in th^Ut 

i^rof the ascension, correaiH>nJing to 1058 A. JL,the door of blessing to^ 

[ExcLTsa TRissLaTios of the V*HaF.3 os tob iraii.,] 

. Kni|«>«rof the world, ShUli dahdn, by hu good fortune the aemn.l 

! '? P^« J'W fortuae tonch the fiighest heaven ai loii<l im 

this building canunl stand without a foundation. Wonderfnlly charminff is this 

adorned with hundred biiuti«. 

IS I ke a text ft,*tn thc^iptures in tte praise, ^lemediiess in in the embne^^ iu 
S &nf -ith ainemtj bow, down to it. hi* hono^ci^ 

like t^t of the nw. \\ hen lime thw palatial hull, it set a miriw before tha 

^F't ” "P that It demL-inde from^e pain- 

. stretched ila hands of protectmii over it; th^ky 

^iToira Its height ftoiu lb la its n ver-Iilce fmintoiiia and tanks the sty aiwhca ito 

Ktog"ol J| XTba'ildiaJ*.” 

lam i^ebted for the t^aslation of these throe inecnplians to LiSii Pi'ice LSL 
tjrnralor of OoTorujUtiut Buoka^ LAhoiti; ^ 
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Mus^matl Butj—Adjoining the eastern wall of the 
Khwihgah, and over[ookiag the river, is the domed balcony 
with which Bernier, who however had never seen it, was so much 
charmed. It is an octagonal room surmoaated by a dome, 
which was once c<ased in copper-gilt, and is now covered 
with lime plaster. Three out of the eight aides of this room 
are cat ofl' by the Khwdbgah, and of the remaining five 
sides which overlook the river, four are covered with marble 
screens ; in front of the fifth, which is the middle of the 
Biirj, there is a small covered balcony whicii was added by 
Akbar IL -rfho also engraved two inscriptions under its arches.* 

** The Etinuchs,” says Bernier, writing of the ilussamman 
Biiij, ** speak with extravagant praise of a small tower, facing 
the river, which is covered with plates of gold in the same man¬ 
ner as the teweis of Agra ; and its azure apartments are de¬ 
corated with gold and azure, exquisite paintings and magni¬ 
ficent mirrors,” 


Bang Mahal ^ Is now occupied as the Mess-room of 
the officers of the European regiment quartered in the Fort. 
It is an oblong building, with a flat roof and arched doors in 
the style of the Diwan Kh^. The roof is protected by 
a plain parapet, and, on each of its four corners, there is an 
open square pavilion supported by four stone pillars. With 
the exception of the inner walls of tbe rooms, which are, " up to 


* {Eh-ai,ibit TitAS&LATroN or thx pisst inscbiptios J 

On tJiD fsiiNi of built an&w. 

Sneh n seat iha.1 tbe sun Kod tht moon iumed thmr eyes to iu 

Snyynd^nUSbAdk wss ordered to oscertnia ltd dat«p 

[lb order] ttyit tbe hhxik record may remain, od the white [ground]. 

Tho ^yynd gave the date of tba biiiidla^ in the foliowioj; sentence : 
litt this be n se.Tt with nn exidted foLunlAtion [the work] of Akbor Shnh^ 
PVAisa and tlmnkfiilne^ nre worthy of the Lom of the world, 

Who has made a Kin;^ of the age, of Btieb itn Emperor ; 

One who is desoendeii from a royal father and grand father, [even] fWim TimdR, 
The protector of mankLud^ the dweller in sky-like mansioos i [the master] nf 
staj>like soldiera : 

M^dm^addin Abd-nlimsar Akbar, Gli^;^ 

King of the world ; eerntjneror of the i shiidnw of God. 

[EKOLISR TBAl^Sf-ATIOy OF TBR SEcOiSTi l^'SCaiFLlOS} 

O [Thon who hji$J fettm on your legp, and a padlock on yonr hearty beware ! 
[Thou] whose eyelids are sewn np, and whose feet are deep in tlie mlrei 
bew4je! 

Thou art boucji towardn w^t ; but thou baft turned thy face to the oaat i 
0 TraveCer I Then hart tumod thy "jack on thy de^tliiAtioiij bsware ! 
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the ” covered with iDarbk, the building k constructed of 
grey sandstone. The deep stone kdge under the roof, which 
is^c^mtnoa to the other buildings the Fort, is not iWd 

+ 1 , Burj—Is a tower on the south-eastern corner of 

occupied by the officers of the crarrison 
attached Delhi in 1803, and Ochterjonv 
made his gallant and successful defence of che place, this Biiri 
was much damaged, but was repaired at the expense of Akbar 


of Lil important towers 

?L n H at a short distance on 

the north of the Hammam and not far from Fort Sahm^^iiar 
It isthree-etoreyerl, and presents a fine view from the opposite 

Bakht,the eldest^ of 
Hhilh Aiam, made his escape from this Bdn by a ladder 
of turbans, and eluded the vigilance of his father’s ministera. 

Lai Qil’ah in the reign ofAiirangaeb.^I proceed to give 

a sliort account of the citadel of Shdh^ahdu duu^ the rX^ 
of Aurangzeb, when it might be said to be in the height of tts 
glory. JH or pu^oses of security, Aurangseb built a barbican 
before each of the two mam gates (Lahore and Delhi) of the 
tort, and he added to the marble buildings of the citadel the ex- 
q^ite mo^ue, Imown as Motf Masjid. Since then, nothin- has 
b^Q added to the L4l Qil’ah which did not detract from ita 
glory, J purpose to desciibe the interior of the fort before 
neglect and despoliation ^ done so much towards its miu, 

Lahore Gate,you pass through a covered 
vestibule ID the centre of which tliere is a large sky-light 
and on either side of it there were two narrow lanes, at ri-ht 
angles to the vestibule. The lane on the right of the visitor 
mto a ^rden beyond which there were two blocks of 
buildings, the one stretching southward towards the Delhi Gate 
torover 300 yards, and the other from the western wall of the 
lort towards the east for about ISO yards. These bidIdim^s 
were eo^pied by minor officials, either as private residences or 
tor the discharge of public business. To the left of the visitor 
ttie lane led into a broad street, from which branched off other 
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lanes and cross-lanea, towards the northern wall of the fort; the 
whole of the groond here was covered with buildings 
which were used as Imperial workshoiw, and which 
Idemier describes in one of Ida letters to l^Ionsieur de la Mohte 
le Vayer :—** Large halls are seen in many places, called Kar 
Khiinahs or workshops for the artisans. In one hall, euibroh 
derers are busily employed, superiotended by a master. In 
another, you see the goldsmiths; in a third, painters j in a fourth, 
varnishers in lacquer; in a fifth, joiners, turners, tailors and 
shoemakers; in a sixth, manufacturers of silk brocade and 
those fine muslins of which are made turhana, girdles with 
golden flowers, and draw’ers worn by females, so delicately 
fiiio as frequently to wear out in one night * * The artisans 
repair every morning to their respective Ktir K,hdnahs, where 
they remain employed the whole day; and in the evening re^ 
turn to their homos.” Walking down the vestibule, due east, 
the visitor entered the court-yard of the Natdr K.hanah; in 
the centre of the eastern wall of this enclosure was the Na- 
kiir Khanah, while the courtyard itself was divided into two 
small squares by a road which ran from north to south. To the 
soutn, tlie road extended to the Delhi Gate ol the fort, and to 
the north into tho garden so well knowm as the Mehtdb Bigh, 
and thence to the noithem wall of the fort This 
road was fully 700 yards long and is thus described by Ber¬ 
nier,—the reader, however, should bear in mind that 
Bernier's description refers specially to that portion of the 
road which extended from the court of tlie Kakar Khanah 
to the Delhi Gate. 

The other principal gate of the fortress also conducts to 
a lontr and tolerably wide sti'cct, which has a divan on both 
sidesl>ordered by shops instead of arcades. Properly” speaking, 
this street is a bazar, rendered very convenient in the sutn^ 
mer and the rainy season by the long and capacious arched 
roof with which it is covered. Air and light are introduced 
by several large and round apertures in the roof.” 

Through the Nakur Khdjiah, the visitor had access to the 
court-yard of tlie Diwaii 'Am. To the north of this was the 
imperial kitchen, and further north again were the gardens of 
Mehtab B:igh and of Haiyat Baksh. Beyond this was ano¬ 
ther branch of the canal, which ran duo east, to tho Shah 
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Burj, and from here to the northern wall of the fort 
the ground occupied by the impeml sUblea. To 

the south of the Diwdn Am, there were a series of Mahals W 
loijnff to the impeml seraglios, and the residences of the no- 
blea of the Imperial Court, which stretched to the south¬ 
ern wall of th^ fort. “ Besides tlmse two streets," writes Ber- 

T both to the right 

and to the left, leading to the quarters where the Omrahs 

mount guard diinng four and twenty hours in regular rotation 
once a week. The places where their duty is performed may 
be called splendid, the Omrahs making it a point toador^ 
them at their own expense. In general, they are spacious 
divans or alcoves facing a Hovver garden, embellished by small 
canals ot running water, reservoirs aud jets d’eau " Of tbo 
^ragho, which Bernier had not seen, the foliowin«^ descrip¬ 
tion occurs in his Tr^veU: “ You must be content there foie 
with such a pneral description as J have received fiom some 
cf the eunuchs. They inform mo that the aeiaglio contains 
beautiful apartments, sepamted, and more or loss spacious and 
splendid, accordmg to the rank and incorao of the females. 
jN early every chamber has its reservoir of mnnitin- water at 
the doer; on every side are gardens, delightful alleys, shady 
r^reats, stiieams, jets d'eau, grottoes, deep excavations that 
afford shelter from the sun of day, lofty divans and terraces 
on which to s eep coolly at night. Within the walls of this 
enchanting place, in fine, no oppressive or iucouverLient heat 
IS lelt 


To the noith-east of the Diwaii ’Am courtjTird, was 
an arched gateway through which the visitor entered a small 
square, and through a gateway in its eastern wall he found 
hrs way into the court of the Dfwan Khus. To the north 
ot the courtyard are the Mod Masjid and the imperial baths 
and torther north the garden of Haiyit Baksh, the 
^.Jjah Burj and the canal; beyond which again private dwell¬ 
ings extended to the northern wall of the fort. Immediatelv 

to the south-west of the Dfwdti Ehis and behind the 
Diwdn Am was Imtiaz Mahal, and liang Mahal; and 
to ^ their south—betu-een the soiuhevn wall of the fort 
and the walls of the two mahala—the ground was covered witli 
private malials of more or less preteiision,audat thecomer of 
tois block of buildings was the Asad Biig. The bnildint^ we 
iiavejnst desci jbed form tte riyer face of tlieforL ^ 
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IJI.L QCIL’aH in the reign of AUBAN62EIJ. 

The general appearance of the interior of the fort wae 
much altered during the reign of Muhainmnd SMh, and after the 
troubles which succeeded the massacre of Delhi by NMir Shdh, 
this memorial of the most glorious period of MuhainmadaQ 
ascendancy in India, which the polished taste and the abiindapt 
treasury of a vast empire had called into existence, was permit¬ 
ted to sink into ruin and decay. Squalid huts stood cheek and 
jowl vdth royal apartments, while more pretentious, though 
hardly less objectionable, buildings, the additions of later days, 
filled up some of the open spaces which had served 
to show to advantage those noble buildings with "which 
Shah Jahan had adorned his capital. Disfigured walls, 
pillars robbed of their ornaments, royal seats incumbered 
with the dust of years, pavilions and towers dismantled 
and in ruin, met the eyes of those who had read and wondered 
at tlie accounts which the curious travellers and the more 
trustworthy writers of Idstory had famished of the Palace of 
Shdh Jahan, 

One traveller in particular, Pranklin, thus writes 
of the desolation be w’itnessed in Lai Qirali : “ The 
remainder of the public buildii^ are in a ruinous state. 
The etiquette of the Courtis still kept up, as much as possible, 
as it was In the time of Shiih Jahan ; but, alas, how much 
fallen, from the splendour and opulence which distinguished 
that reign I Wood and some coarse kariutt cloth have 
eupplied'the place of those pillars of gold and silver, that 
forinely supported awnings of embroidered cloth or velvet 
which went round every apartment. 'J'he ceiling of massive 
silver «'Ut have made room for raoro modest ones ot 
painted°wood ; in short, eveiy step one takes in the palace 
^ews what it was once and how fallen it is at present 
even ih^ very walls have not escaped the depredation of 
mischievous avarice ; they are of fine white marble (par¬ 
ticularly In the garden) in most of the public apartmente ; 
inlaid witJi onyx, agate, and cornelians, almost [everywhere 
the marbles have been picked for the small pieces of the 
precious stones.” 

After the mutiny of 1857, the fort was adapted to the 
wants of a European garrison. Two-storeyed barracks have 
been built within the fort walls, and the rooms over the 
Lahore and the Delhi Gates, the Nakar Khanah and 
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the towera kaowR as the Asad and the Shah Burj are occu¬ 
pied by the officers of the garrison.* * 


Modern Delhi, or Shahjahanabad —The city of Shah 
Jahiii was founded ten years after the building of its citadel 
or Lai Qirah, in the year 1058 A, H. (1G48 A D.) The 
shape of the city is semi-circular; according to others an irre¬ 
gular quadrant, the rectilineal lines of which face the 
east and tho north, or, as Polier describes it, a bow 
with the string towards the river. About lialf of its eastern 
face is formed by ila citadel, and the circuit of its walls is 
nearly 5^ miles,t 

Von Orlich calls tho capital of Shah Jahan tlie " rndian 
Rome,” and dwells with admiration" on the mos(jues, palaces, 
pavilions, halls, gardens and mausoleums of the Empor^ and 
their consorts and the great men of the Empire ” Writing of 
Shahjaha.nab.-ul and its environs, Franklin reinavka, that " the 
best point of view from whence the city and circumjacent 
buildings and ruins appear to the greatest advantage is from 
the liver Jumna, immediately in front of the ^kce, and 
about three miles distant; this spot commands in ail directions. 
The splendid ruins of the forts of Shore Shah and FeroEe ; 
the mausoleum of Humiyoon raised on its noble terrace, and 
tow-ering above innumerable mosques, some with marble, others 
adorned with enameUed domes ; the lofty pillar of the Kutb, 
bounded by a range of bleak hills; the uneven ground on 
which the capiUl is built, the whit© aspect of its marble 
buildings, the gilt domes, the magnificent w alk and gateways 
of red stone, broken by the towering height of the minarets 
and domes of the Juiiia and 2eenut mosques, present views at 
once interesting and magnificent,” 


k 

* Mr, m his iavcJuiLblt! tsf Indian and EaiUrfi Archittciuti^. 

mdi^nniitly ^ioit the milltiLry occujxktionof LAI QQ'aii, He cly3be] jeycij tliJ 

tnilitory vJCuse for this dtillbeinitg act of Vajidalianit" and tfiinha it riiiicuJqua 
tn fancy that the dijniuieJicil and utmrmod populAtlcvii of the city oqeiIiI ever drcAm “ 
of EL suLlden Mr. FergusMii oommita bbiis4^1f to other opmioiLs whtdti la 

a leimed oa Ajivhittfcture, an? mueU to be regretied^ ei-en if it were 

b!e fw us tn endom^ them. ^ 

t Colonel Polier gives the cinmmfereace of the city as 10* miles ; FrtuiUm oa 7 
mile«r and Captain Archer as « ab^iut 5 ; the two feuda hnkh the east Eind 

wesE tmdn of the pahcCi’^ 
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Native authorities allow only seven years for the build¬ 
ing of the city, and the extent and nature of ihe work do not 
render their calculation untrustworthy. 

Bernier gives the following description of the chj 
as he saw it in the year 1663 :—" It is about 40 years 
ago that the Shah Jdhan, the father of tho present Maghul 
Aurangzehe, conceived the design of immortalizing Ids 
name by the erection of a city near the site of the 
ancient Delhi. This new capital he called after his own 
name, Shdhjahhnhbad, or, for brevity, Jaliandbid : that 
is to say, the colony of Shkh Jaban. Here he resolved to 
fix his court, alleging, as the mason of its removal from Agra, 
that tbe excessive heat to which that city is exposed during 
suimuer rendered it undt for the residence of a monarch. 
The luatoriala for the new city were furnished, in great 
measure, by the neighbouring ruins and hence foreigners 
confounded both cities under the general appellation of Delhi, 
though, in India, the new capital is most frequently called by 
tlie name which it received from its founder. For the sake 
of convenience, however, 1 choso rather to comply with the 
custom of Europe/' 

Delhi, then, is an entirely new city, situated in a 
flat country on the banks of the Jumna, a river which may be 
compared to tbe Loire, and built on one bank only, in such a 
manner that it tenninates in this place very much In the form 
of a crescentj having but one bridge of boats to cross to the 
country. Excepting tbe side where it is defended by the 
river, the city is encompassed by walla of brick. The 
fortifications however are very incomplete, as there are neither 
dltcbea nor any other kind of additional defence, if we except 
flanking fjowers of antique shape, at intervals of about one 
liundred paces, and a bank of earth forming a plalfonn 
behind the walls, four or five French feet in thicknessL 
Although these works encompass not only the city but tho 
citadel, yet their extent is less than is generally 
supposed. I have accomplished the circuit with ease in the 
space of three hours, and notwithstanding I rod® on horse¬ 
back, 1 do not think ray progress exceeded a French league 
per hour. In this computatiou, I do not however, include tbe 
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suburbs, which are considerable, comprising a bug chain of 
hMng, on the side of Lahore, the Ltensive rSiul o?ihe 
old city, and three or four emalbr suburbs By these addi 
tioua the extent of the ci^y is so much increased, that a?trS 

hSf ^^rench league and ^ 

half, and though I cannot undertake to define Sactiv the 
cireumfercncu, because these suburbs are interspersed ^with 


w **‘^k occupation of Delhi by the 

British t^ps under General Lake and the defeSe 

fby Colonel OchteSSy! 
the walls of the place were conaiderablv improved and 
stre^thened. The weak, old round towers were Tn 
larged and rendered capable of mounting nine guns emJi * 
^ the curtains were a little too extensive, in 1 Si 1, siSll martelb 
towers wore erected to bring the foot of the waHs under the fire 
*u ^ regular glacis was formed all round the 

file tomb and college of Ghizi-uddin, which were outside the citv 
j^lls and m front of the Ajmer Gate, were taken in, and g 

thn/ H V enclosure was completed and the whole of 
Uia^_ block of buildmgg came within the city of Modern 


...f V , city^ere built, wo are told, at a 

cost of a lac and a half of rupees, andwere fortified witbaparapet 
with loop holes for musketo^ The old walls are said to have 
been finished m four months, but were very apon destroyed by 
mm, and new masonry walla were subsequently buUt in seven 
years and at a cost of four kes of rupees. The masonry walla 
were C664 yards long, 4 yards wide and 9 yards high with 
twen^ty*seveti towers about thirty feet in diameter. The citv 
fourteiiti gates and fourteen wickets.* ^ 


frojii the g^en of SMUmir on tlw oorth-wcBt and th« Qnth 

K Ajmlf Gate toTugh!aqAMd,adm,mfcreow of 

aw iDiJefc Of the rniM onvenng this interesting tract. Bishop Heber »va : A 

iceijo of iieoolation, mins after ruLua, tonha after tomb& fnjtmei 


awful 


bri^V -alter ruuiB, (oqjtja alter tomhe, fnementa of 

"aniratl/nl marble aattci'ed ererjwhere over a Aoil 

^Uhoiucaitivatiolr except in one or two enroll spoil. 
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Starting from the KashxQir Gate—on the north of the city, 
and rendered famous since hy the assault and capture of Delhi 
by British troope in September 1857,—we go round the city of 
Delhi and pose the other gates in the foUowing order t - 

IL Mori Gate, to north; demolished in 1867, and the 
grounds behind the gate opened out. 

lit Kabul Gate to west ;tlie rest of the abo^us renaark apphea 
to this gate. 

IV. Xiidiota Gate, to west. 

V. Ajmer Gate, to south-west, 

VL Turkman Gate, to south. 

Til. Delhi Gate, to south 

VIIL KhayriLthi Gate, to east, 

JX. Raj Olidl Gate, to east, on riTCr (ace, 

X. Calcutta Gate, to north-east, now no longer ta existeuce ; 
built in 1853, 

XI. Kell Ghpl Gate, to north-east, on river face, 

XII. Nigambodh Gate to north-east, on river (ace. 

XIII. Pathlr Ghati Gate, destroyed. 

XIV. Radar Rio Gate, to north-east. 

The hLhirkfs, or wickets, which wera constructed for th© 
couTcnlonce ol thcre-sidents of the different wtJi/taikiAa, may b© 
eniuneruted in the following order -— 

L Khirki Hnath-ul-masjid, under the mosque of that name. 
7L Ehirki Nawib Ahmad Baksh Khan, 

III, KhirkL Nawlb Ghlel-uddln Kbiu- 

IV. Khirkl rfasirganj, 

V, Khirkl NaiA 

VL Khirkl Shlhgatij. 

VlL Khirkl Ajmer Gate. 

VlII. Khirkl Sayyad BholA 

IX. Khirkl Baland ££gh. 

X. Khirkl Farash Kkfinah. 

XL Khirki Amir Khan. 

XII. Khirki KhalQ KhAi. 

XIIL Khirki Bahildar'All Khin. 

XIV. Khirkl Klgambodh. 

The city of Shibjahdndbad is built on two rocky eminences 
known as the Bhojla and the Jugla pahars, the former being 
nearly in the centre of the city, and the latter near its north¬ 
western walla; the whole of the ground on which it 
atands slopes gently from the west to the east—from the 
rocky ridge to the bed of the Jumna The canal of Har¬ 
din entem the city near the Kabul Gate, flgws, with very little 
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variation in ite course, through the city and the citadel, and 
then empties itselt' into the river. 

Under the 'avails of the citadel tliere were several gardens, 
although in Bernier’s time there ivaa only one large garden, 
filled at all times with flowers and green shrubs, which, con¬ 
fronted witli tlie stupendous red walls, produce a heantiful 
effect." The garden described by Bernier was in front of the 
Lahore Gate of the Fort, and adjoining it ^vas the Cbauk 
Shahi or the Royal Square, built by SVad-uUah Kban, the 
Prime Minister of Shiili Jahdn and of Tvhieh Bernier baa pre- 
serxTjd the following history in one of hh lettera from Delhi ; 
** Next to the garden is the great royal square, faced on one 
side by ^e gates of the fortress, and on the o}>poaite side of 
which terminate the two most considerable streets of the 
city * * The tents of such rajahs as are in the king’s pay, and 
whose weekly duty it is to mount guard, are pitched in tbia 
square. * * In this place also, at break of day, they 

exercise the royal horses, which are kept in a spacious stable 
not far distant ; ajid here the Kobat Khan, or grand muster 
master of the cavalry, examines carefully the horses of those 
who have been received in the service. * * Here too is 

held a bazaar or market for an endless variety of things ; 
which, like the Pont-Neuf at Paris, is the rendezvous for all 
sorts of mountebanks and jugglers. Hither, likewise, the 
astrologers resort, both hlubammadan and Pagan.** This 
square is no longer iu existence, but, I believe, it extend¬ 
ed on cither side — that is to the north and to the south — of 
the Ijihore Gate of the citadel 

The two principal streets of the city, which terminated 
at the KoyM Square, are thus described by Bernier: 
" They run in a straight line nearly as far as the eye can reach; 
hut the one leading to the Lahore Gate is much the longer." 
The other extended from the Delhi Gate of the city to the 
Royal Square. "In regard to houses," writes Bernier, " the 
two streets are exactly alike, * * there are arcades on both 
sides ; * * they are built of brick and the top serves for a 
terrace and has no additional building • * they have not an 
uninterrupted opening from one to the other, but ate generally 
separated by partitions, in the spaces between which are 
open shops, where during the day, artisans work, bankers sit 
for the despatch of their business and merchants exhibit their 
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wares. * * Tlie houses of the merchants are built over these 
warehouses, at the back of the arcades; they look haud- 
some enough from the street, and appear tolerably commodi¬ 
ous within ; they aro airy, at a distance from the dast, and 
communicate with the terrace, on which the inhabitants sleep 
at night; the houses, however are not continued the 'whole 
length of the streets. A fe’n'^, and only a few^ other parts of 
the city have good houses raised on terraces, the builds 
ings over the magazines being often too low to be seen 
from the street.” 

Another square 'which 'was called after S'a-4d-ullah Khan 
himself has also disappeared, but its site may be placed, on 
oue side, between the Delhi Gate of the fort and the Soldiers' 
garden ; and, on the other side, between the Sonehii ^lasjid 
and the old burial ground, now" marked by a Memorial Cross. 
The southern side of the square was entered by two streets; 
the Faiz Basaar street extended due north from t-lie Delhi Gate 
of the city to the Delhi Gate of the citadol, and the Khds Ba¬ 
zaar street, 'with a very short break in the middle, joined the 
Jam’a Masjid of Shah Jahdn wdth the Delhi Gate of his tort. 

Of the two streets described by Bernier, tho longer 
extended from the Lahore Gate of the city to the Lahore Gate 
of the citadel, and the oilier from the Delhi Gate of the city 
to the Lahore Gate of the fort. Both these streets were divid¬ 
ed into sc'veralsections, each of which w^as known by a different 
name. The section between the Lahore Gate of the fort and the 
entrance of the street called the Dariba, koowm as the Khdm* 
Darwdzah, was called the Urdi or the Military Bazaar ; 
owing, very probably, to the circumstance of a portion 
of the local garrison having been once quartered about the place. 
Betw'ccn the Khuni Darwdzah and the present Kotwdh', or the 
Head police Station of the city, the street has the name of 
l^hul kd Slandi or tho flower market The bouses in 
front of the Kotwali were built, at a short distance 
from the Hue of the rest of the houses in the street, so 
as to form a square. Bctw'ceu the Kotwdli and the gate 
known as the Tardiah, w'as the Jow"hri or the Jevrellers* Ba- 
siuar; between the Tardiah and the neighbourhood knowm as 
Asliarff ka Katra, was, jiarexcellmcey the C’liitndiif Chauk. There 
was a tank in tlm centre of the Chauk the site of which is now' 
occupied by the Municipal Clock Tower, and beyond this to the 
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I'atehpirf was the Fatshpurl Bsatr. The houses 

rouml Chauk were of tlio same height, and were orna- 

merited with arclied doors and pamtod verandalia. To the north 
and south of the square there were two gate-wavs the 
former leading to the Sardi of Jahan^ra Begamfand the Utter 
to one of the most thickly populated qiLters of tho 
^und the tank the ground was literally covered with veff^ 
tabK Irttit and sweetmeat stalk In the course of time §io 

ciiaik ^ Chandm 

This OTa'ind street wa^ laid out by Jahitndra 
daughter of Shah Jahiri, in the year 1600 A, I>., and several 
jeara l^er she built a garden and a snrdi on it From the 
J.ahore Gate of the fort to the end of the ChdDduf Chauk tho 

street ™ atoul 40 yards widaaad 1320 yarfsioag. Throat 

Wlf^ Matdan, shaded on 

V Od tho eastern end of the Ghiindnf Chauk 

stands the Lahore Gate of the Fort, and on the opposite end 

the handsome mosque of Fatehpdri Begam. ^ 

T k street of Bernier’s narrative extended from the 

Lahore Gate of the fort to tlie Delhi Gate of the city Of 
this the le^t important portion lay between the Lahore Gate 
the Chauk of Skdd-uILab Khin. The rest of this steeet 

!h?? ["^P^’^tance was that which cou- 

nected the Lahore Gate of the fort with a group of building 
one of which converted into the Britith Residency S 

^ Oencnil Lake. This strit 
about half a mile long and 30 feet wide, and lor almost 

y M av™„e of 

Of the Khds Bazaar nothing now remains Afw 

™.tay of 1857, ths a,o.,k of SVdd-ulkb Khan and tire Kht 

included m tiie clearance of the fort grouiuk 

Both these places were onco packed wdth rich shops ind 

we thonged by busy crowds frxim day-light to^dark 

Emperor proc^ed?d in state to 
the Jam a ^lasjid or feist days. 
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About twO'thirds of the Fak Bazaar still remains. 
Shops still stand on cither side of this royal street; 
the canal still flows through it, and Uie ruins of seveml well 
built and once well endowed mosques still attest the past inaguh 
ficence of this favourite tlioroughfare; but its gloryhas departed, 
and its neighbourhood is now the least popular part of Modern 
Delhi. Tills street was laid out by Akbarl^b^ld^ Bo^m, the wife 
of Shilh Jalian ; she also built here a mosque which was called 
after her. The Fak Bazaar was about 1100 j^ards in length 
and 30 yards in breadth; it was built about the 
same time £is the Urdf Bazaar, immediately after 
the foundation of the city, and some years before 
that of the Cluiudm Chant by Jahanard Begam. 
The aqueduct which runs through this street is 4 feet 
wide and five feet deep, and was constructed by the order of 
Shah Jahiu. TheFaiz Bazaar was remarkable for shops which 
contained goods from Europe, the treasures of Yarak and 
Xhorasan, and the good things from the Sea ports." 

*' Of the numberless streets which cross each other," 
writes Bernier, “ many have arcades; but haring been 
built at different period by individuals who paid no regard 
to symmetiy, very few are so well built, so wide, or so straight 
as those 1 have described.” 

Tlie city consisted of 36 or quarters, the majority 

of which were named after the most renowned nobles of Delhi, 
“ Amid these streets,” writes Bernier, are dispersed the 
habitations of mansafH^rs, officers of justice, rich merchants 
and others; many of which have a tolerable appearanca” 
Bernier then gives a deacription of a model " fine house “ 
ill Delhi, and proceeds to say The dwellings of the 
Omrahs, though mostly situated on the banks of the river and 
the suburbs, are yet scattered in every directioa * * A 
good house has its court-yards, gardens, trees, basins of 
water, small Jets d’eau in the hall or at the entrance, and 
handsome subterraneous apartments, which are furnished 
witli large fans. * * A house to be greatly admired must 

be seated in the middle of a large flower garden, and should 
have four large divans, raised to the height of a man from the 
ground, and exposed to the four winds, so that the coolness 
may be felt from any quarter; indeed, no handsome dwelling 
is ever seen without terraces on wUioh the family may sleep 
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faring the night. They aivvays open into a large cliamber 
into which the bedstead is easily moved in case of rain. * * 
The interior of a^good bouse has the whole floor coii’ered with 
a cotton inai Five or six feet from the floor the sides of the 
room are full of niches, cut in a variety of shapes, tasteful 
and well proportioned, in which are seen porcelain vases 
and flower pots. The ceiling is gilt and painted, but without 
pictures of man or beast, aueh representations being forbidden 
by the religion of the country.” 

Of the palaces of tlia nohles, tlie best known were 
those of Qanir*uddin Klian, and ’Ah' Mardiin, and in later 
tunes, those of fJbUi-uddin, S'a-sldatb Klian, and Safdac 
Jang. Colonel Polier lived in one of these palaces in 1793, 
durinjg his short service under the King of Delhi, and the 
description of'his house is worth preserving as a curiosity which 
niay not be noticed again ; although in rums, it bore the traces 
of grandeur and taste and attested the opulence and 
inaguiflcence of its founder ; it was surrounded by 
high walls and took considerable quantity of ground, 
liaving lofty arched ontiaucos into the courfc 3 %ard To*^xch of 
Such j>alaces W'as attached an enclosure for liorses and elephants, 
for visitors and their retainers. A Zanitn Khanah (Seraglio)* 
distinct from the Oewan Khiinali, with private communications 
between them, were partj of a nobleman’s residence, and each 
such residence was accotaiuodatcd with a set of baths and 
under-ground cells furnished with every sort of convenience.” 
The marble baths of S’a4dath KJidn, with their glazed 
ahy-Iiglit, and the under ground rooms of ^fdar Jang’s palace, 
covered with inlaid marble, and ornamented with folia <*'0 
in gold, were the admiration of the Indian world. * 

W^ith all that was so grand and costly, there was associ¬ 
ated that form of undisguised poverty 'which results from, 
despotism and an unequal division of power and wealth 
in a country. "Intermixed with these houses,” writes 
Bemior, " is an immense number of small ones, composed 
of earth and straw, in which lodge the common 
horsemen and all that vast multitude of servants and settlers 
who follow the court and the army. It Is owing to these 
thatched cottages that Delhi is subject to such frequent 
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conflagrations. * * It la because of these wretched 

ciay and straw houses that I always TCpreaeot to myself 
Delhi as a collection of many villuges, or aa a military 
ericampment witli. a few more conveniences than are generally 
found in such places,” 


The Jam’a Masjid of Modern Delhi —"The two prin¬ 
cipal buildings in the city,’’ according to General Cimning- 
hara, are the Jam'a Masjid and the Zmat MasJid. TIio 
forinex was built by SlmbjahiiQ in A. D, 1G4S, and is one of 
the largest and fluesb mosques in India,” According to 
all native antborities, its foundation was laid on the 10th 
ShavyU 1060 A , H, (1650 A, D.) It stands on a high 
focEy gi'OUnd commonly tnown as the Bhojla Pnhar, 
on the western extremity of the Kb as Bazaar and at a 
distance of about a thousand yards from Lai Qil'nli. The 
masjid is built on a red sand-stone terrace, about :i0 feet from 
the level of the ground and about 1400 stjuare 3 ''aiida in extent ; 
and was finished under the superii<teiidence of S’a-iid- 
ullah Khun, the Prime .Minister of Shalt Jnhdn and Baal 
Kliin. Native authorities state, tliat six thousand men worked 
daily for six years in building this mosque, and that it cost 10 
lacs of rupees. The court-yard of the mosque is reached on three 
sides,—E. N, and S. — by three flights of steps, all built of red 
stone, well mised and very broad. The northern gate of the 
mosque is reached by a flight of steps j in olden da 3 ''s 
tlioso steps were occupied by stalls kept by cooks and bakers, 
by jugglers and attentive groups which listened to professional 
relators of popular tales. The southern gate is reached 
by a flight of 33 steps, ■wbicb is still covered with 
rugs on which cloth-merchants spread out their wares. 
On this side- of the mosque, was a Madrasali, and a large 
bazaar which was pulled down after the mutiny. 
The eastern gate of the nio.sque, still considered the 
roj^al entmnee, is reached by a flight of 35 steps, which in 
the evening is still converted iuto a bazaar for poultry and 
birds in general. 

On the w'ttst of the terrace stands tlio mosque, three sides of 
which are formed by open arched colonnades, having in die 
centre a lofty tower-like gateway, through which the mosque is 
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entered from the different parte of the city. The mosque 
IS & perfect specimen of tlio Byzantine Arabio style ■ it is 
about 261 feet Jong and 90 feet wide, and ^its roof 
13 surmounted by three domes, ornamented with alter¬ 
nate stnpcs of black and white marble, and gilt pin¬ 
nae!^. The domes are flanked by two lofty minaJete 
longitudin^ly striped with white marble and red-stone, 
about 130 feet high, and containing 130 steps. The 
mmarets are divided by three projecting galleries and are 
surmounted by open twelve-sided domed pavilions On 
the back of t h e mosque, there are four small minarets crown- 
ed hke rfiosG m front Under the domes of the mosque, 
is the hall with seven arched entrances facing the west ■ 
the walls of the mosque, up to the waist, are covered with 
marble. Beyond this is a hall about twenty feet wide 
With eleven arched entrances ; the centre arch is wide and 
loity, and m the form of a massive gateway, on either 
corner of which is a slim minaret, with the usual octagonal 
pavilion surmounting it Over tliese arched entrances there 

marble, four feet long and two and 
a half feet wide, inlaid with inscriptions in black marble 
iheso inscriptions give the history of the building of the 
m^que, and glorify the reign and the virtues of SL^ JaliAn. 

i^ru^ centre arch contains simply the words 

he Guide!' 


The mosque stands on a plinth about 6ve feet from the 
pavement of the terrace, and three flights of steps lead 
to the interior of the mosque from the east, north and south, 
i he floor ot the mosque is covered with white and black 
marble ornamented in imitatiod of the or the carpet 

for prayers ; a thin black marble border marks off each 

H f«et wide ; there being in all 
899 such Carpets in the floor of the mosque. 

The back of tlio mosque," says Eernier, is cased over 
to the height of the rock with laige hewn stones which bide 
inequalities and lend to give a noble appearance to the budd¬ 
ing- Tho mosque may be said to be built of red 
sand-stone, for marble is used for ornamenting tho domes 
the floor and the arches of the mosque, * 

Ne^ the Keblnh is an arched niche, adorned with frieze 
work. Close to this is the puJpit, which consists of four 
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bplustrated steps, the whole of which is supposed to liave been 
cut out of one block of marble. 

The court of the mosque is enclosed, as already 
described, by open arched colonnades, about 20 feet 
wide and as many feet high. At the corners of the 
cloisters there arc open pavilions with twelve si^s, 
surmounted by marble domes with gilt pinnacle^ The 
northern and the southern gateways are alike ; they are 
two storeyed half octagoual towers, having the base towards 
the ourt of the mosquo while the remaining five sides 
face the city. These gates are about 50 feet high 50 
feet wide and about 30 feet deep. In tlie centre ot the 
tower ia an arclied door, on cither side of ivbicli there 
are two arched openings» on® each storey, 
the gateway is protected by a parapet of small narrow 
open arches, sarmounted by a row of small ornaincntal tnarblo 
domes, and at each comer of this parapet is a tapering 

minaret of great beauty. The main entrance of the mosque, 
which is on the east of the court-yard, m a massive octagonal 
tower, 50 feet high, GO feet wide and aWat 50 feet d^p. 
The corners of the square are cut off to give the baildmg 
the appearance of an octagon. In other respects this gateway 
is like the two already described. The doors of the three 
gateways are made of brass 

The court-yard is paved with large flags of sand-atone, 
and is 13G yards square. There is a marble tank in the centre, 
about 15 yards long and 13 yards wide, with fountains, once 
adorned, which have ceased to work. The tank is filled a 

well across the road on the north west of the mosque ; m 1803, 
the well became dry, and was repaired by our government on 
therecoramondationof thetlieii British Etesident,Mr, Archibald 
Seton. A small portion of the western comer of the margin 
of the tank was marked off with a low marble °y 

Muhammad Tahsin Khan, a eunuch, to secure from dehlement 
the spot where the prophet had appeared to him in is, dream m 
the year A H, 1180 (176G A. D.). The foUowmg mscnptioa 
records the auspicious event ;— 

The Kauaar [tvik] flf Mubammad, the Measenger o f God, in the 

year 1180. , j -i i 

The Propbot sEtea here tho saints aad tue pflopl® 

of God ! 
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This stone abould i» a placij for iroraliip ; 

The year of ita building, Hifbif declared "with joy aad coa- 
gratuIatioDs : 

The enclosure of the scat of the Messenger of God, 

The builder of ihis place of prayer, the writer of these blessed 
tworda], 

Muhammad Tiisir Mahali Jikdsh^hf, the year 11 SO. 

Jlie mosque was omoe repaired iu 1817, iq tlie reitrn 
of Akbar IL, and a second time in 1851 ; one of 
beams of the mosque has been seriously injured, and is in 
want of repair. In the year 1833, the northern minaret of 
the mosque was damaged by lightning, and was repaired by 
tlie Executive Engineer of Delhi, ' under the orders of the 
Bntish Resident, 

In the year 1829, Miraa Salim, son of Akbar 11., 
put up a sand sUme pulpit under the central entrance of 
the mosque, the congregation being at times too large to 
take part in tlie prayers offered by the Imam inside the 
mosque. 

In the north-eastern corner of the court of the mosque 
is a plain sphere cut upon marble, giving a map of the world 
according to the common projection of "the sphere. In tho 
north eastern corner of the colonnade, in a well cared for but 
dingy roopa, the relics of iluhammid are piously preserved. 
These relies were formerly kept in the rooms on the north¬ 
western corner of the courtyard, on the left of the mosque, and 
the place was enclosed with a red-stone screen, in the 
rei|n of Aurangzebe, by Almia ’All Khin, a nobleman 
and a eunuch attached to the imperial household, who also 
put up the following inscription on the screen :— 

In front of this atispicious momorial of the last prophet. 

In the roign of ShAb 'Alamglr, King of the whole world, 

With pious inteuliona thU screen of red-stone'iraa built. 

By the alavo, tho faithful, tho clean hearled AlmAs EMn, 

Wlien the year and date of this buildinj^: the Mir inquired of 
Thought and Intelligence, 

Hathif replied : He has opened for himself the gates of 
jiaradise. 

In the south-western comer of the court-yard, is a 
marble sun-dial, corresponding to the plain-sphere on the 
opposite aide. 
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The following inscriptions are placed over the outer face 
of Uie eleven arched entrances of the mosque : 

Firri on tbo «[tieme nartheta arcli t 

By the order of tlie Emperor of the world ; kiiLg of tha aurth and tktt j 
livoqueror^ maater of the world ; wntjticrar of tho ccmutn^ of tbe world ! a Lord 
powi^rful m tho aky ; fooodor of the lum rolotm^ to equity and, puoiEhmoot ; 
Btitmgthcncr of tho piUana of ettatc and of w^Eh j tha aH-knowb^^ greftt geniui j 
hiu eomioftiid bi liko the decree of faxe j hia powor k liko tho dytsiee of Ood ; 
[hia] LotelEcct ia auBpidooB ; [hiaj appoamm^ m ; [Kb] foitime is 

auspiL-loua ; [Kb] atitr is exal ted ; [hia] gnmiieur is like the tirtunmiant j [hb] soldierB 
are aa [uum-croua the Btara ; [bb] glory is liko tho sun ^ lib dwolhiig b like tlio 
Bky+^ 

S&ond Talflct :—‘^Tbe manifestnttOii of the Alniighty's power; the objeOt 
[ou which] has de^ioended the bLesAm^ofthe loilnito ^tbe junocliimerof the conunAod 
of ihe AlmiuKty ; the promul^torof the faith of H&nifa^ the ilLiinuimtor^ the protector 
of kiDgc and princes ; Qod^a deputy on earth ; kingp jiist snd ^reat ; Lord^ gi^t and 
buuoHcent i AbuE @hah^l>nddfjn Mtihauimad Sdlub Qlr^o^i'^idp Shdh 

Jahii] IJ^dahihp GhiaK may his flag of conquest noFor decline. May his enemy 
bo destroyed. The light of his eyes [which can]dbcorD the just is lighted up with 
the light of his [Miihammad] co mman d : He who has built mosques to God.'* 

T^ird Has [put hb] fftith io God and the bat day [ReeUTTOdion]. The 

mirror of his truth—loving heart lioa received light from tlie llsmc of the lamp of this 
oomukaud : thoaa countnea lire best loved by tlio Almighty in which thore are 
mcaquijft This luosque with ib foUDdatioiiH aa linu im [a] mountain [and jv$} lofty 
HR thn iirmaineutp is strengtheued by thta foruiula : varily, the foondations of a 
mosque ate laid in piety. [The same b also] witneasod by [the conimnod] that the 
high fiiQuntaiua were fixed ou iKiu earth to uLake it firm, lia domes and pmnacles 
»rB higli, [and] have risen higher thim the folds of die hrmameot ; the ooruice over 
ita Hky-like uiilies has reached [the planet] Satum,^ 

fir&ffi Ho yon want to know' what the nicKe or the pinuaclcj, and the 
mukdurali [of thb nmsjid] am like T yon can only e&y [in reply] that they are like the 
milky way and thu linimmouh The pinujicle would Ibva had nq equal had not the sky 
beenit 4 q>mr; the oMo [itse^ would have been only one [of ita bindl hod not ihetu 
been ll^ milky wuy t* equal it. In Ltsskydight is bcoo llie whole world ; it gives light 
to the Irt m pa of the fimiamoDt j tho brilliancy of the pimuicle of ite world-famous dome 
inqr^nses the light of tho lamps of Paradise. Its marble pulpit ia like the stone of the 
masjid of AqBOb'^ 

Fift/t TabUi.^** Itis liko a wick of the <JAlja'QauMMne-S.n-adiui ; the glory ^read* 
tug mehnib is liko tho wide foreheadeii moniing. the brin^r of good uewj^ v erily, 
tk command has cornu to him from God. Its doots^ ^ich ilts fnll of znerey^ 
oklL aloud. And fhsd iiivites you to the abode uf peace, aud this command U carried 
ia alL iLa minxr^p wLieh is the orbit of the heaveinf, cdJs alqnd : God will 
oomptiiisate the Gotwl wiOi gooduess ; the utne feIdH of the blneHM>lonmi dome of 
heavqu have been ]ncrccd by this ftouud. Tltc ternice [of the mosque] which is eScoa 
and ekvated^the s.pi(itaof the CLdasthd i|iliere [oomnder it] their pleasurG-gmuod.^ 

Sktih Tablet. —CoDtnJns the words **Tlie Guide P in Togrli^ engraved on 
i4ichof the two engraved ruarble bosses in the Hpomdrek, 

Ss-irgjftb TiibleL —“ Ita wide nod heart ^opening eourt-yard is the place of worship 
of the purv-hom of this dust hill [the eartu] ; the bre^ of this glorious court 
and ita spiril, inspiring sweet odour^ speaks within tlie gjtrden of inradiss^ The 
swevLrioi«a of I he pLitir walct of its heart-wiubLng imru Lmk, rcminils ouu pf the 
Sal SabU [spring of Barojdhw]. On Friday'^ thu iLJth pf ^^havval^ in the year lOfFO 
Eijrij cprrniq^mdtug to the 4ih year of Lhe thitd-twelflb yenrof llie auiipiciaLia reigu 
and ihs pjrqpitipus houtn^ 
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^ firtuneB. Wilhm six j'ear^witli iLc eOicie&l^ eseiv 

ItDOwMge of work, s«d who L«o eiiwwnce in wtrk ; 
alo of wsfr^nrf’?l dovDl,™ tjf the napecfcih:^ laon who have the onJer- 

o^fwintion of the Miuitt ^ - jf lejuninit and wiAloni - 
“rtiavcs who am lAiikd and apt-linded ; lid at 
a cost of loi Inesof mpeen^ fthia moeqiiej opined the fealurt and the form nf 
cotupfetiou. Soon after its wmpluli™, on the I’d Fi “ 

TAcjl'ifliA thBaoapiciouiifltepettf th.f Pum Kinir, the Shadow of fiod 

^li!^'h!rhadl knowledgeorGod, [itj mccived aphindour and glS^- 

.f T^i apwiutcd for the vl and dleohniged the mE; 

r/h^l "i\j and {after ti^lebratiof of) 

J iiauijv It bocame u ffkffl fiv till* raettiiig of of bconEe^ aud the fcionfln^ 

^ bJeaaed with firEQnOkL^ siud fttre^gth- The tntTellera 
who have ^n miad the world and those who have travelled through woods and 
bujJttiUg, ao large and well built, is tho^tror of theSr 



.«fa, taiid^-ofu.* Vii K?,;S.V»v7iaT*r.™Sr IK’ 

^erfnth foitt.—May perpetiwie th« sound of tbo Toeblh, rnnd the voi’e nG tJ,« 
repeated of iheTa^i.Jh, may add to the glory of the s^keri in ,?f k 1 r 
theangmtimnd the voJci of the ti=adeB ofXx^m 

the^kLuv^f^t/^^^^’i pulpits of the world, uuiv preaervel^t^ 

nf f *u p™l«rity thinking; the docTorjuatjieJi.echerishftr 

of huiL, fnrid the] ^rtu« of Itia pru^ and auapicioM form, [b^ whoiirhfd^r oi 

*"1*^*^ Ti ojKoed for the world. For the aWo of G^Si and^th^ 

of hu good tue<D ; tsipied bv ^^d^ Allah. «»e oi lkw ana that 

To the aortli of the Jaxni Ma^jid ivas the Imperial 
Dispe^ary, and to the south wm the Imperial CoIle<»e : both 
tii^e buildmifs fell into ruiti long before the rehellioiTof 1857 
and wore levelled ivitK the ground soon after that event 
j|hey were built with the mosque in 1060 A, H. (1630 A. 

To the north*ea5t of the Masjid is the grave of Sarmad 
and at Its foot that of Hare Bhare Shah Saliifa his disciple, 
bannad \vus a Jew, and yrsm converted to Muhaanuadaiiism 
unug I:u3 re&jdenee in Delhu He was an admirer and allv of 
^ara bheko, and uTote amatory odes to the Plince ■''his 
impromptus are ve^ popular iu Belhi. Having given offence 
to Aur^gjsebe by his open advocacy of tbe cause of Dara Sheko. 
he wag beheaded for heresy by the order of the Emperor, la 

rJnn^^ti ^ j" that day/' says a native histo- 

nan, the house of Tnnir decimed both la ^lory and power.” 

After the execution of Dara Sheko, and the restoratioa 
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of peace, Aunangaebe sent for Sannad and asked him if it were 
true that he had promised the kiiigdoni of Deliii to Dara 
** Yes,” said Sarmad, “ I promised him the eternal kingdom.” 
On hearing of Ida death, Bernier wrote as follows ; “ I was 
for a long time dismasted with a celebrated Fakir, named 
Sarraadj who walked in the streets of Delhi as naked as he cpie 
to the world He despised equally the threats and prsuasions 
of Auratigzeho, and underwent at length the punishment of 
decapitation for his obstinate refusal to put on his wearing 
apparol," Sarmad was considered “ well inspired" and a man 
of sanctity; to this day offerings arc made at liis grave by 
the people of Delhi- 


TheBegatn's Eagh, or The Queen'sGardens. —The garden 
of Jaiidniiiu Begam stands on the Chdudai Chauk, and was 
laid out in the year 1090 A. H,, (1650 A. D.) by the favourite 
daughter of Shah Jahdn ; it is now called the Queens gardena. 
The size and the shape of the garden has not been much al¬ 
tered, but of its heavy enclosure wails very little now remains, 
and of the open octagonal pavilions, which once manned them, 
only four have survived the obanges which this garden has 
experienced since 1857. Of these pavilions two may be seen on 
the northern wall of the garden; one overlooks the quarter ot the 
city knowTi as Nilka Katra, and the fourth faces the menagerie. 
The pavilions are about 20 feet high and stand on a platform 
about 15 feet from the ground. The Delhi cauiU. runs right 
through the garden, and at a short distatice ftom it stood small 
pleasure houses, the site of one of which is now marked by the 
menagerie ; what now remains of this building is a four arched 
room, 50 feet long, SO feet wide and 19 feet high. In a ^rterre 
of the garden the local authorities have put up a small marble 
tank, cut out of one piece of marble, and which was removed to 
its present place from one of the mahals in the Fort, This tank 
stands on four square marble pillars, and is 10 feet long, feet 
broad, 3 feet high and 2| feet deep. According to native his¬ 
torians, the length of the garden was 970 yards, and its aver¬ 
age breadth 240 yards. 

The site of the Delhi Institute, and the grounds 
immediately around it, belonged to the Sarai of Jshdnara 
Begam, which was levelled with the ground soon after the rebel¬ 
lion of 1857, The Sarai had t wo entrances, one on the Muth fa- 
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cing the Chdndni Cliaiik^ and the other on the north which 
was its garden-gate, In the court of the Sam tJiere 
were two large wells and a mosque i the walls of the court*yard 
contained two-storeyed rooms, two-deep, and here travel¬ 
lers were accommodated and itinerant merchanta warehoused 
their merchandise, I5emier gives the following account of the 
Sarai t ** The caravansary is a large square with arcades like 
our Place Royale, except that the arches are separated from each 
otlier by petitions, and have smaller chambers at their 
inner extremities. Above the arcades runs a gallery all round 
the building, into which open the same number of cbanibers as 
there are below. This place is the rendezvous of the rich 
Persian Usbec and other foreign merchants, who in general 
may be accommodated with empty chambers, in which they re¬ 
main with |»erfect security, the gates of the caravansary being 
closed at night.” 


Fatehpm Masjid—In the year TOGO A. H, (1050 A, 
D,) Fatelijmri Ilegam, one of the wives of the Emperor Shah 
Jahan, built a mosque at the western extremity of the Chandni 
Clliauk, which still bears her name. It is about the only 
single domed mosque in Modern Delhi and is a fine hmldmg; 
its lofty, flanking minarets and huge single dome have ^ 
imposing effect from a distance. It was a place of great 
repute at one time, and as things go, it has not lost its popu¬ 
larity as a place of worship. Three heavy tower-like gate¬ 
ways, with arched entrances and embattled parapets flanked 
by slim masonry minars, lead into a hi^h walled enclosure, 
about 80 yards square. The gates which face the north 
and east are not more tlian 30 feet high, and about 27 feet 
square, '1 he gatew^’" on the south ia 27 feet square and 
only 10 feet deep, 1*110 entrance through this gateway is 
about 8 feet wide and 11 feet high. The western side of the 
enclosure, the inner walla of which consist of shops con¬ 
taining double rooms, is occupied by the niosoue. The 
nearest object, as you enter the enclosure, is the tanK m front 
of the mosque; it is about 16 yards long and 14 yai'ds broad; 
between the tank and the mosque is a sandstone paved and 
walled court-yard, which is 130 feet long and feet broad, 
and is entered by two low doorwaj'Ts in its northera and 
southern walls. 
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In tho centre o! the mosque, which stands on a plintli 3t 
feet high and is an ohlong of 120 feet hy 40, is its main 
entrance, a lofty arch recessed about 10 feet into the front 
wall of the building, having in the smaller or its inner wall 
a door. Over the outer main arch the roof is crown¬ 
ed with an embattled parapet. On either side of this turch 
is a pilaster supporting a miner, which rises only a few 
feet above the parapet, and is surmounted by 4 pillared 
open aand-stone pavilions; between these flanking pilas¬ 
ters and the arcli, there ate marble and red sand-atone 
rectilineal bands which enclose the arch. Behind the 
parapet is the solitary bat graceful dome, now covered witli 
very floe masonry plaster, striped with black and white, and 
willi a pinnacle also made ol masonry. On either side of 
the centre arch, but about tufelvo feet lower, are the two wings 
of tho mosque, each consisting of three scolloped arches, about 
30 fcbit high and 10 feet broad; tho roof over these arches 
is also protected by embattled parapets, and the njosque is 
flanked by lofty miliars, about SO feet liigli, supporting solid 
block uiasoiiry octagonal pavilions in the place oE the open 
Hand-stone pavilions which originally belonged to them. The 
roof of the mosque has battlemonted parapets on its three fa¬ 
cades ; on the back of the mosque there are four minarets of red 
stone, which do not stand over 10 feet from the roof and are 
surmouiitedbyornameiita resembling flower pots. Under the 
parapets there is a deep stone weathering, which, however, 
does not strotcli in front of the centre entrance 
of tho mosque. There are three ^tepa in front of the 
main doorway, and three each in front of the centre 
arches of its two wings. 'J'he capital and base of 
every pillar ia omanaented in the simplest style of foliage. 

'I'ho dome of tho mosque is bidbous in shape, and 
stands un a stone and masonry cylinder about four feet 
high; it is built of sand-stone and is covered with lime 
plaster, and is painted in longitudinal stripes of black and 
white. 

Tiie inude of the mosque Las recently undergone some 
altomtions. Behind the main entrance and under the dome, 
is the room which contains the centre hlebrib of the 
Keblah, and a marble pulpit of 4 steps stands on its 
le^ This is the only piece of marble in the moeque. On 
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cithQL- side of the centre room, there used to bo one row of red 
stone pillars dividing the mugs of the mosque into two cora- 
piirtmuTits. About etglvt years ago tho roofs over the wings of 
the mosque wore considered unsafe, and two rows of white 
sand-stone pillars wme added to the building to (rtremdhen 
them. Tlio front pillars of the mosque, us already described, 
are of red sand-stone, and between these and the stone pillars 
of the original work, there are slim but graceful double pUl&ra 
of whitish sand stone, and between the second row of the red 
sand-stone pillars and the buck wall of the mosque, there is 
fttioiher row'of double white Bitnd-stone pillars which belong 
to the additions i^cently made to the mosque. In the 
centre of tbe back wall id every side room there is a recessed 
uich. The centre room of the mosque is al>out 40 feet 
square, and its colonnaded side rooms are but very little 
huger. Iti the noHhorn and southern walla of the nuisque, 
there are dours which 1 iiin told were opened out aljout -10 
yeitniug*>. The commuincatlfui l«twceti the side iiooms is 
through HU arch about IG feet fughund 10 feet wide. 

The following inscription on the face of the mosque gives 
tlic date of Ihc repair ;— 


** W^iea this miw^uftp an «XA]t«d fpTace of] grjict^ 

Wm [QretJ ffeor bj thu mVv, itjtlio ikv] tM-nt if* back m 
fJ>f thv diite lif it# rep^dr run? ^fhougbt Mild ; 

TkiH lahy fn&d] ttioFqnte, [hsn ken] rvpturtd, Hijn^ 

Bj HAji MuliAmmLxl under ibc mi m^nnCciidcnca tbfl wdl H-khiox- 

Hnijl Qutlhud-iJitEi jLiid <,ikobi[n MubajiiiujkKL’' 


Masjid Saxhandi —In front of the Lahore gate of the 
city of Modern l>elhi, in the year 1060 A. H. (1650 A. lb) 
Sarbandi Begam, one of tbe wives ofthe Emperor Shdh Jahdn, 
built this mosque. The mosque con^ets of three rooms 
which are entered through three eeoiloped and pointed 
arches. It is about 46 feet long, 17^ feet wide and 22 
feet high, from the door In front to the parapet of the 
middle arch; the arches are 19 feet high ; the roof is 
protected by a false embattled parapet, and ie surmounted 
DT three domes with pinnacles of red sand-stone. The 
centre dome is SO feet high, and the side ones are 15 feet 
high. The mosque is built of stone and mortar; the inner 'walls 
are covered w'ith red sandstone. The terrace on which the 
mosque stands is faced with bricks and is paved with plaster. 
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Bagh Roshamara —Or the garden of EoshanarA Begam. 
the favorite Biator of Aurangzebe, and the most determiiied 
enemy of her brother Dard Sbeho. Leas beautiful/' saya 
Bernier, ‘"and less remarhabk for underataudiug than 
her sister Jahdn:irabut, adds Sir Edward Sullivan, ou 
what authority I do not know, “ was yet cheerful, ^ace- 
ful and ambitious and was not far behind her Bister in the 
pursuit of doubtful pleasureL” Roshanard laid out this garden 
in the year lOGO A* IL (1650 A. D.,) when her father, Shdh 
Jahdn, built Modern Delhi, and made grants of land to her 
courtiers and relatives. In the thirteenth year ol the reigu 
of Aurangzebe, Boahanara died in Delhi and was buried in her 
garden. 

The garden has recently been much altered and improved 
by Colonel Cracroft, Commissioner of the Delhi Division ; tho 
old ruined buildings have been removed, but a portion of tho 
masonry canal and the eastern gateway of the garden have been 
carefully preserved. The garoen no longer maintains any of 
its peculiar oriental features, but the mausoleum of Boshanaxit 
is still in existence and in good order. 

The tomb, which has a flat rool, stan<ls on a masonry ter¬ 
race about 159 feet square, and about 3 feet hi^h ; in tlie 
centre of each of its four walls there are four steps leading to 
the top of the terrace which is protected by a 2 feet high ma¬ 
sonry wall. The tomb stands at a distance of 45 feet from 
this wall, and is 69 feet square; it is about 21 feet high, 
inclusive of the four feet high parapet of its roof The tomb 
consists of four two-storeyed corner rooms, and a centre room 
which is connected with them by a verandah. The corner 
rooms have an entrance on each of its four sides, and 
in the upper storey, which Is reached by steps in the wall, 
there are corresponding openings. 

Between the corner rooms, there are four heavy stone pillars, 
supporting scolloped arches, whidi: were covered at one time 
with flue paintm plaster ; the base, the capital and about a 
third of the lower shaft of every pillar are orrjameiited with en¬ 
graved foliage. At a distance of about 6 feet from the first row 
of pillars there are four rows of similar pillars. Ou each 
of the four comers of the roof, there is a four-pillared domed 
pavilion of masonry, about o or 6 feet square, having a stoue 
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])iimaclo and a beav^’' stone weatliering^ under tlie dome, 
tn the middle of^ the building there is a aqnaT© 
I'oom, wbieli contains the grave of Roshanari—tbe 
entrance of this room is on the south and the head 
of the grave is to the north. The rest of the walls 
are formed bj sevens of stone lattice work, covered with 
plaster ; this covering is very modern and its object not quite 
evident. ^ 

The room containing the grave is 10 feet square * the 
floor is pared with marble ; round the inner walls there is a 
deep stone weathering, but ns there is no roof to the room 
the grave is exposed to the light of the day and the inclemen- 
t;y of the weather. On the four corners of the roof of this open 
chamber there are four holes which were mtended to receive 
the four posts of the awning that used to be put over the grave. 
The monument over the grave is in the shape of a caaketj but 
the top is hlled with earth, much in the style of the tomb 
over the grave of J^anarEi. The monument is 6 feet 5 inches 
long and feet wude, and at its head a dwarf marble pillar 
is put up for lighting the grave. 

Of the different water cuts and fountains that once 
adorned the garden there now remains a long tank 
between the eastern gateway of the garden and the 
mausoleum ; it is 277 feet long and 124 feet broad. 


Ziusith-tll-M^Sijid.-- So far as it lay in his power, 
Aurangzebc rigidly enforced the observance of celebacy on his 
sisters and daughters, and one of the victims of 
this wretched policy was Ziuath-ul-niaa the 

daughter of Aurangzebe. In 1122 A. H. (1700 A. D.) 
she built this mosque, which partly bears her name, 
and wlilch, next to the Jam’a iMasJid, is the most important 
building of its kind in Sbahjahanabiid or Modern Delhi The 
mosque stands on the western hank of the Jamna, on an 
eminence, which renders it so conspicuous to a spectator 
on the opposite bank of the river. About 30 yards from 
the city wall there is a terrace which rises about 14 feet from 
the level of the ground, towardt> the river; but, iudand, the 
terrace is on a level with the city road. In the river face of 
the termcc there are thirteen rooms, and on the extreme north 
and south of these rooms there are two arched entrances with 17 
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steps in each, leading up to the court of the masjid. This cjoiirt 
is 195 feet long and llU feet broad, a tank, an oblong of 
43 feet by 33, in the centre. The terrace is protected on the 
N. and S. by embattled parapets 3 feet high. The margin 
of the tank is corered with marble ; i« inner walls were 
originally faced with stone, and now repaired with masonry. 

The mosque is about 150 feet long and GO feet broad, and 
sts^nda on a pliatJi about 4 feet from the level of the courtyard- 
It lias aeven scolloped arched entrances in which ai'C set 
seven arched doorways facing the east; over each doorway, 
exceptin<r the one in the centre, tlvere ia a slab of white 
marble, probably intended tor inscriptions. Three 
bulbous domes, longitudinally stvijjed with bands of black 
and white marble, surmount the roof of the mosque; thej stand 
on large white marble cylinders and are topped with copper gilt 
pinnaclea The centre dome is 37 feet high, allowing 
7 feet to the pinnacle, 18 feet to the bulbous body, and 12 teet 
to the marble neck; the side domes nrc 30 feet 
from the roof, the neck being about 8 feet high, the body 
about IG feet, and the pinnacle about another 6 feet iue 
domes are hollow mside. The front of the mosque is flanked 
by two red sand-stone minarets, each about a hundred feet 
high, support!ag an octagonal pavilion of white marble. On 
the back of the mosque, there are four open pavilions with 
marble domes, 


The inside of the mosque has been much altered by par¬ 
titions width converted it into a private residence. The rooms 
are two deep ; the front rooms with flat roofs are “^^rrow, 
the back rooms have arched roofs ; the latter support ^e 
domes above and are of great width. the towerdike 
centre entrance, which is about 4G feet 'lo feet wid<^ 

there is an arch about 30 feet high and about 20 feet broad, and 
recessed in it, there is another arcli 19 feet high and 13 feet wide , 
in the second arch is the door which mto the centre com- 
rartment of the mosque On either side oi the chief entrance 
£ a taU slim minaret about 50 feet high, supporting an octago¬ 
nal pavilion with a gilt pinnacle. The Tool of the mosque 
between the two mVnU £bich is aboutdG feet high, crowned 
with au embattled parapet. Between these minai^ and the hi 
arch there arc rectilineal bands of marble and reJ-stono 
which enclose the latter. 
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The six side arches arc open and are about 24 feet high 
and about 10 feet broad; these arches am also scolloped and. are 
supported by plain red-stone pillars. The roof aboTe the side 
arches is also embattled, and Is about as high as the apex of the 
outer centre arch, that is, about 33 feet from the floor of the 
courtyard. Each of the arches is about 21 feet high and 13 
feet wide, the ^supporting pillars being about three feet wide. 

The marble pulpit must liave been removed after the re¬ 
bellion of 1857 and the occupation of the mosque as an artillery 
barrack. 

During ber life-time, 2iaath-ul-nisd Begam built her 
tomb within the enclosure of the mosque, and she was buried 
in it in the year 1123 A. H. (1700 A, D.) Thb tomb was 
destroyed immediately after the mutiny of 1857, the inarble 
monument was removed and the grave levelled with the 
ground. The tomb stood on the north of the mosque ; it 
was built of eand-stone, the room within was paved with 
marble and the grave was enclosed by a dwarf marble 
railing ; at the head of the grave was engraved the 
following inscription, which foBows a verse from the 
Quran, on a slab of marble : 

For a friend in mj grave, Gkd’s forglvencs:; is alone sufficient ; 

The canopy of my grave, is the ahidow of the cloud of God’s mercy. 

Id the hope of a righteous eod, F^thmah Ziasth-ul-ais4 Begam' 
daughter of B^shah Moh!-uddia Ufahammad Abmgir Ghazi, 

Miiy God illuminate bis works : 1132 Hij.ri 1 


The Mausoleum and Madrasah of Ghazi-uddm 
TTTian .—Gbazi-uddln Khan, tlie son of Nizim-ul ilulk, the 
founder of the " Nizam dynasty ” of Haidrabud, was one of the 
leading Amirs of the court ot Aurangzeb and of his son and 
successor, Shbh'Alam Bahadur Shdh. He built this mausoleum 
during his life-time, and when big death occurred at Ahmeda- 
bad in 1122 A. H. (1710 A. D.), his body was brought to 
Delhi and interred here. ITie tomb was outside the walls of 
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Modern Delhi, but in 1803^ when the British Government re- 

S 11 red the walls of that citjj the mausoleum and madrasah of 
hazi-uddin Khan w^ere included in it 

The court of the tomb and its a;^ciated college is entered 
through a lofty and handsome arched gateway in ite eastern 
wall ; on either side of this gateway there is a small door which 
turns into ihe main entrance. There arc arched rooms in the 
outer wall of thegatew^ay, which are supposed to have been 
used as kitchens by the students of the college. The quad¬ 
rangle of the tomb is about 300 feet square, and is llms form¬ 
ed : on the west is a mosque^ on either side of which is a small 
piece of ground, an oblong of 60 leet by 40 feet; the ground, 
on its north, is enclosed by walls of sand-stone screen and here 
isthetombofGhazi-uddm Khdn; that on its south is still unoc¬ 
cupied^ On the north there are, first, a row of three arched 
double-roQitis of red sandstonOj, then follows a row of five 
arched double-rooms standing a little lower than the first i*ooni, 
and next to I hose there is a row of four two-storeyed dcuble- 
rooma of masonry, which adjoins a large gateway now closed *to 
the left of the gateway the rooms are like those already describ¬ 
ed. The southern wall is in every respect similar to that on the 
north. On the north-eastern corner of the eastern wall there 
are ten masonry arched double-storeyed rooms, adjoining which 
is the main entrance. On the south of this gateway 
the fanildings are like those on its north. Within this 
quadanglc there were some very fine ornamental trees, 
but of these very few now Iemain. The Madrasah was closed 
in 1793 for ’want of funds, and, after the rebellion ol 1357, Lho 
rooms of the quadrangle have been occupied by the local Po¬ 
lice. 


The tomb of Gha;si'addin Khin is in a small enclosure 
on the south of the moEque; the walk are of ** brown and fawn- 
coloured stone lattice," about ten feet high ; the northern wall 
is funned by a side of the mosque and the southern by a row of 
arched rooma, corresponding to those on the opposite aide of 
the qnadrangla In the centre of this small court there k a 
smaller court, Ifi feet by 16 feot^ formed by marble walls 9 
feet high. The sand^stone walk of the outer enclosure have 
twodoora and two stone slab panels, ornamented with ombos.. 
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sed flon'^ra in bold relief, which are carved to look like 
closed doors ; on the top of these walls there are 
oroameotal pierced balustrades about 2 feet high. loci naive 
of the doors in each of the two walls there are ten com¬ 
partments of pierced stone work ; each of these com¬ 
partments is flanked by small but very graceful mina¬ 
rets which rise about 3| feet above the balustrades. The floor 
of the outer and the inner enclosures are of marble. The inner 
enclosure of the tomb stands on a plinth, about 2J feet high, 
the sides of which are beautifully ornamented, and the w^a 
are about 6 feet from the plinth ; the balustrades are of pierced 
marble work about I foot high ; the main entrance is on the 
south with flanking small minarets, which also may be seen 
on the four corners- The doors of the outer screens and 
those of the Inner enclosure rise about 13 Inches above the 
level of the walls. One of the false doors in the western 
Bcreeu has been removed by violence. 

There are three graves in the inner enclosure, of which 
the centre grave is that of GbdKi'-uddin Khan. 

To the west of the tomb, and on the back of the mosque, 
but a tew yards removed from it, there are two graves in a 
sexagonal shallow well; this place was once covered by a pavi¬ 
lion of which the pillars and dome have disappeared, but 
traces ot the former are still visible. The monuments over 
the graves are of marble, and ornamented with engrav¬ 
ings of verses from the Qurdn. These monuments stand on a 
plinth about 2^ feet high, and are most elaborately ornamented 
with itilaid patterns in various coloured stonea The floor of 
the well is paved with black and white marble and red sand¬ 
stone. 

The mosque stauds about feet above its terrace, 
and is built of red sand-stone, with spandrels of 
marble and bauds and narrow omameutal panels of the same 
material with seven arched entrances. The mosque has in the 
centre arch an arched door as the centre enti-ance of the 
mosque. The centre arch, which is deeply recessed on the face 
of t^he mosque, is about 40 feet high, flanked by two minareta 
which rise about 12 feet above the gateway and support two 
octagonal pavilions. The aide arches are about half as high as 
the centre arch and the roof of the moeque, which ia flanked by 
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minareta like those on the sides of the centre arch, is pro¬ 
tected bj embattled parapets ; the top of the gateway is or- 
nanieuted by a similar parapet. On the front of the mosque 
the terrace is about 6 feet high and is an oblong of S3 feet bj 
44 feet, A flight of about eight steps leads to the top of the 
terrace. There are three rooms in the mosque^ support! eg its 
three domes. The floor of the mosque^ under the centre 
dome, is pared with oblong slabs of freestone and with bands of 
black m arble; the court in front of the mosque is paved with 
sandstone. The pavilions on the minarets in front have correS'* 
ponding.pavilions on the back wall of the mosque^ The centre 
dome stands over the centre room of the mosque, and the 
side domes stand over its side rooms. The domes are built of 
masonry and stand on low necks of the same material. 

The tank in front of the mosque, which is very wide 
and deep, is now dry. 

Sohebri Ma^id. or the Golden Mosque of Bosbau- 
uddoulah. — *' Some buildings/’ remarks General Cunnitigham, 
in a Menwi'andum cf ln£tmtciion& furnished by him to ihc 
Government of India, “ may be remarkable only for their his* 
torical interest, but they are worth preserving on that account 
alone, although they may be otherwise insigniBcani Such, 
for instance, is the small mosque of Koshan-udoulah in the 
Ch^ndni Cbauk at Delhi, where Nadir Shah eat for several 
hours while plunder and massacre was going on all around 
him.” 


This mosque is an oblong of 43 feet by 19 ; it stands 
on a masonry platform about 11 feet from the level of the 
road which "it overlooks ; the top of its unpretending 
gateway is on a level with the court of the mosque, 
while the entrance itself is barely 7 feet high. Eight narrow 
steps lead up to the court of the mosque which is paved 
wi& sand-stone, and is about 50 feet long and 22 
feet wide. The mosque is built throughout of masonry 
and stone, but the pilasters which support the minarets 
are of red sand-stone. There are three arched entrances to 
the mosque leading into its three rooms ; the centre 
arch is ten feet high and those on its sides are about a foot 
smaller. The centre arch is Banked by red-stone minarets, sur- 
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mouatod hy block octagonal masonry paviliDns with gilt 
domes and pinnacles, and aro about 20 feet high. The 
off-flankingTainaretsof the niosqae are about 35 feet high, 
and are surmounttid by four-pillared open masonry pavilion a 
with gilt domesand pinnacW On the back of the mosque there 
arc iour corresponding minarets. The three rooms of the 
mosque arc covered by three large gilt domes^ the centre 
dome being larger than those on its sides. The middle 
dome is about IB feet and the side domes are about 15 feet 
from the roof of the mosque^ and about 45 and 43 feet 
respectively from the court of the mosque.* 

Tho following account of the massacre of Delhi ia aumnia^ 
rised from the history of Nadir Shdh by Abdul Karim 

" The army of the ^[oglial king was so curiously attired, and tho 
iiieo were of sneh uncouth appearance that they dre^^ the derisiQH of 
the people of DeHiL On the iliird night after tho occupation of Dolhi 
by N^dir Shih, a repoit was spread in the city that the Emperor 
Muhammad Shah had assassinated Nddir Shili iu the citadel The 
Qa^lbash, or the soldiers of 'Kddir Shdb, were attacked by the eitizeus 
of Dcthh and it is said that 3UU0 of these soldiers were killed^ At 
midoi^ht a report of what had occurred was sent to Nidir Sb&h. Nadir 
Shub disbelieviEHi the report till it was impossible to do eo, when he 
scut an orderly to ooqirirc into tiie matter Those who heard tho news 
had no news to give. The otderhes were tnurdored, and Nfidir Shah 
ordered 200 tl J anarch is to occupy the gates of the fort^ aod fito into the 
crowd. For a tiuie the disturbance in the city abated j but by day¬ 
light It rose agaiu. Nadir Shah then rode out of tho fort to tne 
mosque of Roshan-ndduulalu Fired at the sight he saw there, he 
oniered his Jaz%chi3 and three thousand men besides, at 7 in the 
moniing^ to draw their swords and to sp^ro no oian dressed as a Hind ; 
any man so attired was to have the guruient of life stript from his 
body; and mariicT and plunder, killing and robbiug, aud all that is 
necessary to coniptete kuml-hearted ness and violence should bo exceed¬ 
ed and no man should forbear/" 


* On the face of the luoa^ue is the following iascriptiaii 

Inibe teiOTof the King of the Seron climeii, 

Dignified like Solomoi^ Mub/Uninad Ehihj Lord. 

Tor Shih Bhj It, the Polar Star of the 

This Masjld [was ejected, aad] it is nnjivailed ia the world for its epleaflour. 
O God I It ia not [chat the inasjid is d-edicated to,] but for hU good acta, 

It is natuod afterp Ecshan-uddoulali^ Z^^ifar Ktihip 
Its date, from th^ Rijah [o| Muhimimad] 

Is one Ihousandj. one bnudrvd tUuiy and four^ 
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From 7 in the morning to 4 in the evening Delhi wag 
given up to massacre : "the bad people of the city 
abandoned it and the good suffered,” The city ItotwaJ reported 
the death of thousands and the scene of tlie massacre 
extended to the following localities ^ from the Lahore 
Gate of the city to the old ’Idgah, near Jahanumd ; to the 
north as far as the Pad Mosque, and to the 
south f beyond the Delhi Gate of tlio city; " round 
the Jama Masjid" and “ towards Pahar ganj, the root ot the 
troubles,” and those who were made prisoners here 
were taken to the bank of the Jumna and beheaded. 
" The quarters first attacked wero those occupied by 
jewellers, Sharats, bankers and merchant^”* Some of 
the noblemen of Delhi, who were well affected to the foreig¬ 
ners and Nadir SlnUi, were defended by the Qazlbash, 
and “ small neighbourhoods were spared in this manner.” 
Muhammad Shdh, alarmed at the reports which liiul reached 
him. Bent a messenger to Nddir Shih and begged for forgive¬ 
ness ; the tyrant relented and spared the people ot Delhi " for 
the sake of Shah Muhammad," Another account states, that 
MirzA Mehdi, the physician of Nadir Shall, was seated on the 
steps ot the mosque, when Asif Jiih, Prime Minister of Shall 
Muhammad, brought him a long-vrinderl petition and begged 
for mercy. The Mirzd remarked to As if jAh, that before the 
petition was finialied the whole of Delhi would be Jvjwpulatud, 
and requested that the Vazir sliouid revise it Asif Jah, 
alarmed and distracted, left the matter in the liimds of Mirza 
Mehdi who, advancing towards Nadir Shall, respectfully 
repeated the following verse : 

The PrLena Miniver of HiedU9Ian, baTC-headed and with ejr'os 
fall of tears, 

la an s loan to know wlicther your victory'Seeking Holdicr;; are to 
waah theiT haods in blood or water 7 

" I have forgiven the citizens of Delhi, said Nadir, "for 
tho sake of the VaziPs grey beard.” “And aueb,” aays the 
historian, “ was the state of discipline in tlio army, that wdien 
tho order for peace was given, even tlie murderer drew 
hack bis aword from the tlicoat of his would-be victim." 

*Tli? Khiinf Danrizab nr ihu Btaoiiy Gite, w Ihe popular UiimeQf Lbo Trefitem 
pitmiiity pf iho DAriba, n wcLtkuowii Bireijl, wliicli Ly 

boulcfniiaid murrliAntik 




JANTAR IfANTAE, 


£G& 

Jantar Mantar.— " On our way ^mck to tlioeamp " 'writes 
Tliorn/' "we stopped to view tko celeb^tcd observatory called 
the Geiitor Muiitur, erected in the third year of tlio reign of 
jtluhamnmd Shah, in 1724,hv the famous asttonomer, Jeysing, 
or Javasinah, Rajah ol'Amlrhere, and founder of the principa¬ 
lity of Jeviiore. This moniimcnt of oriental nmnificence and 
science, ia situated witliont the walls of the city, near two 
miles from the Jumma musjid ; but the work was 
completed, on account of the death of the projector, and the 
subsoqueiit confusions of the empire. Tim observatory w:m, 
however, sufficiently advanced to mark the astronomical ski I 
and accuracy of the prince by whom it was designed, tlioiigh 
it has suffered severely from the ravages of the Jauts, who, 
not content with caiTj''ingoff all the valuable materia S w uc 
were portable, committed many wanton exccs^s upon tho 
finest parts of the edifice. Tlie great equatorial dial is stdl 
nearly perfect, but the gnoiuoii and the periphery of tlio 
circle on which the degrees are marked have been injured 
in several parts. The lengtli of this gnomon is one hnudred 
and eighteen feet seven inches; the base one hunibcd and 
four feet one inch ; and the pcrpondicular fifty-six feet nine 
inches. A flight of stone steps leads up to the top of the 
gnomon, edges of which as well as the arches, wero of white 
marhle. 

“Besides this stupendous instrument which, on account of 
its magnitude and accuracy, was denominated by Jej^sing 
himself the Pemrat Genter, «>r « the prince ot dials, there are 
two others of a similar construction and matenals, hut on a 
smaller scale. The three gnomons are connected by a wall, on 
which is described a graduated semicircle for measunug tlio 
altitudes of objects lying duo east nr west from hence. 

"In a southerly direction from the great equatorial dial 
are two buildings exactly alike, and adapted ft>f 
purpose, which was that of obserN'in^ the altitude and 
aaimuths of the stare. It is evident that tliese duplicate 
structures were designed to prevent errors by obtaining 
different observations at die same tune, and companiig the 
results. These last buildings, which are of a circulftr form 
and open at the top have, each of tlioin, a pibar of the same 
height in the centre, from wUeuce proceed henKontally, at 
about three feetfi’om tbc bottom, thirty radii of stone to the 
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cLrcuuifererice. The intermediate spaces are equal to the radii, 
flo that each of these, 4vith the space bet ween, forms to^'ether a 
complete sector of six degrees, within tlio side of the wall are 
recesses, on the edges of which are marked the tangents of tlio 
(iegreesof the sun’s altitude, as exhibited by the shadow of the 
perpendicular still in the centre, and rmmhercd from one degree 
to forty-five; but when the suu exceeds that height, the deg¬ 
rees are marked oix the radii, numbered from the pillar in such 
a manner as to note exactly the complement of the altiiudc. 
These degrees are even sub-divided into minutes ; hut the 
opposite spaces in the wall, which arc divided into six otpuil 
parts or degrees, have no sub-divisions. By observing on 
which of these the shadow of the pillar falls, the sun’s 
azimutli may be ascertained at once; and in the same manner 
may the lunar altitudes and azimuths be determined, a-s 
well as those of any star that comes upon the meridian. 
Between these buildings and the great equator!nl dial 
is a concave of stone-work, representing the celestial 
hemisphere, twenty-seven feet five inches in diameter. It is 
divid^ by seven lines of masonry at the distance of fifteen 
degrees from each other, and intended as delineations of so 
many meridians.” 


Fakhr-ul-Masajid, or Tlie Prids o! Mosqaes—Was built 
in the year lUl A. H. {lT23 A. D.), by Fuklir-ul-nisi 
Begam, the wife of Nawdb Shuja-'ath Kb in, an Amir of the 
Court of Auraugzeb. It stands near the Kashmir Gate, on a 
platform about 40 feet by 34 feet, and about 8 feet from the 
ground. In tho oustern face of the platform there aro 
small shops facing tho road. The top of the platform, or 
terrace, is paved with aand-stone and is protected by a dwarf 
stone parapet. The court of the mosque is enclosed on 
three sides, on the west by tho mosque, and on the north and 
the south by two arcades about S feat high, 8 feet wide and 
23 feet long. The arcades consist of three compartments, the 
middle compartment is entered through three arched doors, 
and is double the size of the adjoining compartments. 

Tho mosque itself stands on a two-feet high sand*atono 
plinth. It consists of three rooms, each having a scol¬ 
loped arched entrance. The face of the mosque is 
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covered witli marble, and ornamented with bands of ted- 
stone which enclose tlie arches. Tlie roof of the 
tuosque is protected in front by an embattled marble parapet; 
the parapet over the centre arch is about four feet higher 
than those ou the side archesL The mosque is flanked by 
lofty minarets striped longitudinally with marble and red- 
etone, and surmounted by small octagonal opcu pavilions, with 
gilt domes and pimiacles. On either side of the centre arch 
there is a minaret which rises about 8 feet above the roof of 
the masque ; it is also striped with marble and red-stone, and 
is surmounted by four-pillared open pavilions. The pinnacles 
of the minarets are also of copper-gilt Behind these minarets 
the roof of the mosque is surmounted by three graceful domes, 
one over each of the rooms of the mosque; they are striped 
like the minarets, but with white and black marble, and are 
topped with gilt pinnacles. 


The floor of the mosque is paved with white marble, divid¬ 
ed into squares with bands of red-stone. From the flwr 
to the height of about 4^ feet, the Inner walls are faced wdth 
marble, the rest uf the walls are ofsand-atone. 1 n the back-wall 
of the moaqvie are the mehraba (recessed arches) of the Qib- 
lah ; they are about 10 feet high. On the left of the 
centre recessed arch is the marble pulpit. The ioside of the 
domes are of masonry. I n the left side-wall of the mosque 
k a door, and on the right a small room for the use of the 
ni w/kf (priest) in charge of the tnoaque. The left w'all of the 
tLi\d. ttie colonn£id© on tti© s£iniG sid© ^oflfercd during 
the siege of Delhi in 1S57, and a cannon ball dismantled the 
pavilion of the minaret on its norlh-eastern corner. 


The mosque ia entered from the north-eastern comer of 
the platform ; some of the steps leading up to the court of the 
mosque are covered by the roof of the doorway. 

On the door of the mosquo ia the following mscription 
on marble ; " FakUr ul-Masajid ; and over the centre arch, 
the following : 

The KhAn, the ChetUher of Faith, ShtijA-'ali Kh^n, has obtained a 


plaoe in Paradis©- 

By the wiU of God and the grace of Murtaea, 

Ctkief of the ladies and slave of Fatimah, bakhrJahan [Bride cl 

Built this iBosque, to bis rnemoty by the Uessiag of Mustafa. 
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The Garden, and the Gates of Mahaldar Ehan. —Abo at 
four miles to the north-weat of Modern Del Li are tho gates 
and garden of Nazir Mahalddr Khsin, an officer of some itn* 
portance in the reign of Muhammad Shdh ; both the garden 
and the gatos stand on the road to Karnal, and were built in 
the jear 1141 A. H. (1723 A D.) The garden occupies 
several acres of land, and its main entrance is on the Karnal 
road. The gs-te of the garden has two arched doorways about 
9 feet wide, 14 feet high and 35 feet deep, being of the depth 
of the two rooms on either side of the passage. Ked-siouc 
is used only in ornamenting the arches of tho gateway 
and of a projecting bracket on either elde of ihein. 
About ISO feet from the entrance of the garden there is a 40 
feet square building, a sort of lodge, standing on a terrace 4 
feet hig h and 60 feet square. It lias a room in each of its 
four corners, and the intervening spaces are occupied by four 
corridors of three arches each; in the centre of the enclos¬ 
ing corridors there is a square room. The best part of the 
bdge is built of red sand-stone ; there are steps on each of 
the four sides of its terrace. Under the parapet of ita roof 
there is a deep stone ledge which goes round the building. 
Within a few feet of the lodge there is a deep tank of red 
Band-stone, 90 feet square, which is fed by the Delhi CanaL 

This garden formed the eastern boundary of the Bazaar of 
Mahaldar Khan, and the ruins of its shops may still be seen. 
Between the Garden and the Bazaar there was an extensive 
enclosare, and in its northern and southern walls were 
the gates popularly known as TirpauHyah, or Three Gates. 
The northern gate is still on the Kamal road, and gives one 
tlie idea of the approach to an ancient city ; but the 
corresponding gateway, whioh is avoided by the new road, 
stands a good way on the left of it The first gateway 
is an oblong budding about 50 feet by 3S, and consists of 
three arches; the centre arch is 14 feet 7 inches and the side 
arches are 14 feet and 3 inches wide, but they are of equal 
height, being about 17 feet from the ground. From the top of 
the arch to the top of the roof the wall is 10 feet high; the 
arches are two deep. The roof is protected by a plain parapet 
wall about 2 feet high; there are steps in the aide walls which 
lead to the top of the gateway. 

About 350 yards from the first gate is the second gate 
of the Bazaar. There is an inscription over the centre arches 
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of the gates ; the letters are of black marble inlaid in a 
slab of white marble.* The second gateway resembles the first, 
m-Jtli this differencej however, that the rooms in the two 
gateways do not communicate with one another in the same 
order, and that there are two small flanking minarets in the 
second gateway which we miss in the first 


The sechnd Soneliri Ma^ld of Eoshan-nddau- 
la,h.—^Thls Masjid was built in Faiz £asaar ^ Hoshan-nd- 
daulah, in the year 1157 A. H. (1715 A. D.), fully 21 
years after the building ot his first mosque in Chdnd- 
ni Chauk. It stands on a terrace about 9 feet high“frona 
the level of the Faiz Bazaar road—33 feet broad and 57 
feet long. The gate of the mosque is in the eastern wall 
of the terrace; it is M feet high, 16 feet wide and about € 
feet deep ; two flights of steps, under the cover of the gateway, 
lead to the top of the terrace. On the north and the south of 
the terrace there are rooms and ddtdnSf or halls, for the use of 
students ; on the west of the terrace is the mosque, oonbaining 
three rooms ; on either side of it is a small room about 6 feet 
square for the use of the attendants of the mosque. The Masjid 
is entered through three arched doorways. From the fl.oor 
of the terrace to the embattled parapet over the side arches 
the moisque is about 24 feet high, and from the floor to 
the parapet over the centre arch it is 26 feet high. The 
centre door is 3 feet wide and the side doors about 8 feet 
wide; the doors are raised from the floor by two steps. 
The domes of this mosque were covered with coppergilt 
casings, which were used for the repair of the domes of the 
mosque in Chandui Chauk. The si^ne and mortar of the 


* [EsaLisri thax^atidn op the 

tbe of God and tho Prophet of the 

[This wsLs] built KMr MalmldAr KhAn ; auch a [glorious] Bazmr with 
three gates, 

That it Einy be a metnormi of him for agea. 

From Uatbif eajne a Toite to thia [effect]. 

May ibis building fltand for 
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QUDSIAB BAG IT. 


despoiled domes have almost disappeared. There is aa iascdp- 
iioD on the eastern wall of the mosque.* 


Qudsiah Bagh.—-Thta garden, which at one time contain¬ 
ed an. extensive palace, was laid out on the banks of the 
Jumna at a short distance from the Kashmir Gate, in tno 
year 1162 A. H. {1748 A, D.) by Qudsi Begam, the wife 
of Mnhamniad Shah and the mother of Ahmad Shah, in 
succession, Emperors of Delhi. It is not at all unlikely, aa 
related by tradition, that Qudsi Begam took advantage of 
a garden on the river to improve it and adorn it with ^atial 
buildings and with splendid water works, the foundations of 
which may yet be seem Nothing now remains of the palace, 
if 1 am to judge from the two sketches of the place that I have 
seen; the most prominent objects that now belong to Qndsiah 
BAgh are a gateway, two bdmdarts, three interrupted lines 
of heavy walls, and a group of deserW shops. 

The gateway, which is on the west of the garden, is a 
atone and masonry structure, lofty but heavy and gloomy. 
It is 39 feet high, 74 feet long and 55 feet wide. To inter¬ 
rupt a view of the palace through the gateway, a half-wall 
is erected between its two aixhes. 

There were two miparets on two flanking pilasters of the 
gateway, crowned with clumsy ornaments resembling flower¬ 
pots. On either side of the gateway there is a row ot masonry 
cells which must have once completely enclosed the garden, 
but which is now interrupted in several places. On the north- 


* { E270lil£ff TRA^fSLAtTatf OF THB I!^BC&TPTtON. ] 

^^ThAok$ be to God ] by the grace at the gloiy of tha by Lia 

^ cf God: 

Shah Btuk, the perfect teacher, the atrenfTthenar of the holimas cf God. 
la the reijm of h Kiog like Alexanderp ^in Hair] and in digoity like JamsMd^ 
The Bpreader cf fu^^ice, ^Dihunmad £hah Qhd^]^ BtCiJuJiali, 

Roahiin'nddAulELh Zafar Khan, the Lord of and bcimtj, 

Built this goldss Mo^qae, henveulJke [in loftiii^J, 

Such a Mujidp [and iiuch is] the dimity of ife Courts that the aky mode ihe 
nyi of the li^ht of the aim it in the momingd ; 

Its dear tank, k n oou^ple of the aprmg of Poradke ; 

MilioeTer haji waahed liinoiwilf with its, water has deanoed hk aiiifh 
Tim jcrif and datt^ of it^ fhuiUiu^] Kisali got from the wico of the IJD&een : 
[it k a] Maajid like the cf ParaJiMj vhere the Ught of God 

deecetalev” 
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■western comer of this wall there are yats whence the foun- 
"taiDSof the ganjea were supplied with water. On the south¬ 
western estrenaity of this wall there is a block of buildingSj 
consisting of rooms, about a hundred leet wide and five 
hundred feet long, with a court in the centre. It is 
said, that there was a similar block of buildings on the right 
of the gateway, and that the ground between tLem was en- 
closed by another wall of cells, which w^s nut ■■ed by an 
outer gateway which has since disappeavttL Tl=t; eastern, 
aide of the Eiigh is an open space, but well r-ovjred with 
the ruins of houses and w'ater-works, and conri- -riiig its 
position, it must have been the moat important p. i^t oftho 
garden and is probably tho site of the palace. ' hi -he north 
and the south of thegarden there aretwo lines of waiis contain¬ 
ing cells, like those on either side of the gatewuy, having a 
small unpretending ^^arffc^a^i in the centre. These 'ooms nre 
built on five feet high terraces, aud are about 30 feet 
w'ide and 30 feet long, with throe arched dooiw in front. 
The garden was entered by three gateways; we have already 
described the main entrance on the west, there were two 
other entrances through the northern wall, one under the ha- 
redari, and the other in the western corner oi the wall ; the 
latter now is a shapeless gap. 

The Mosque at the sontb-eastern comer of the Bagh—^so 
much battered by gun shots during the seigo of JOelhi in 
1857—though attached to the p^ace, wan not included 
in ik 


fioTt eh ri Masjid, near Lai Qil’a»h.-^iived K3ia.n, a 
courtier of some renown during the decline of the Delhi 
Empire, who played a leinarkable part in the reign of 
Ahmad Shith and met with a tragical death, he was the con¬ 
fidential adviser of JS’awab Qudsl Eegam, the mother 
of Ahmad Shah, and the wife of Muhammad Shah. In the 
vear 1165 A. H„ (1751 A. D ) be built this mosque withm 
a liundred yards of the Delhi Gate of Lnl Qil'ah ; the domes 
and the pinnacles were covered with copper-gilt plate, 

Itiaone of three mosques which are known by the 
name of Sonehri Masjid ; the subject of the present 
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notice being one and tb© other two being the Golden llos- 
quea of Rosban-uddaulah in Cbandni Cbau^ and Faiz 
Bazaar. 

The mosque of Javed Kbttn is a smaJl but remarkably 
elegant building ; in few of the structures of the later l^loghal 
period is there such a wonderful combinatioa of smallness 
of size with perfect symmetry of form. Three graceful 
domes, once covered with gilt casing and now with 
well finished free stone, flanked with slim and tapering 
minarets of the same material lend beauty to this, otherwise, 
unpretending building. 

The mosque stands on the corner of a cross road; the 
road to the south is almost on a level with the court of the 
mosque, but the road on the east was low enough to iiave jus- 
tifled the architect in building a handsome entrance, the em¬ 
battled parapets of which do not rise 4 feet above the level 
of the court of the mosque. This gate, a small half-he:£agoDal 
tower, is built of sand-stone ; it has three entrances—the arched 
entrance in the centre is about 15 feet by 10, and lias a door 
on cither side of it On the top of the gateway is a five feet high 
balustrade, the lower half of which consists of a low embat¬ 
tled parapet, above which is a dwarf open arcade of the same 
height. Under the centra arch of the gateway, which is taste¬ 
fully omananiented with scrolls and foliage, and consists of two 
recessed arches, there arc ten stone steps which lead up to the 
court of the mosque. The side entrances lead to this flight of 
steps and to a room on either side of the ataircaacL The gate¬ 
way was flanked, by two minarets which were destroyed not 
very long ago. 

The court-yard ia about 43 feet square and is paved with 
sand-stone, hut, owing bo neglect, grass is permitted to grow 
between the flags. The mosque stands on a plinth 18 inches high, 
is built throughout of red-stone and the ordinary sand-stone 
of tho country, and oonsists of three rooms. Thera are three 
arched en trances to the mosque ; the ccutro arch is scolloped 
like its side arches, but it as more elaborately ornamented 
with scrolls and foliage than tho others. There is a deep 
stone ledge over the three arches. Behind each of 
the three arches, there is a room and over each of these rooms 
there is a bulbous dome, built on a cylinder about 3 
feet high. Originally, the domes were covered with copper' 
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gilt plate, but tLe mosque was repaired by Bab^ar Shah hx 
1S52, wheu he covered the ruined dontes with saud-stoiiG, 
striped loDgitodioally with red-etone and crowned with gCt 
pinnacles. The centre dome is about 45 feet high but 
the side domes are about 5 feet lower. 

The centre arch, which is crowned with an embattled pa¬ 
rapet, is flanked by two minarets which tisa about S feet 
above the roof^ and are topped with ornamoiital bosses 
wdth gilt pinnaclesL About 6 feet lower than the parapet of 
the centre arch are the embattled parapets over the side 
arches, and on their northern and southern extremities 
there are two slim and very tastefully constractod mina¬ 
rets. about 60 feet bi^b, and each supporting an octagonal open 
pavilion with a gilt dome. On the back of the mosque, to the 
right and the left of the centre dome, there are two dwarf mina¬ 
rets corresponding to those flanking the parapet over the centre 
arch. The back of tlie mosque is also flanked by two pilas¬ 
ters which above the roof of the mosque support octagonal 
open pavilions, the domes of which have either disappeared or 
were never buili 

The floor of the mosque is paved with saiid-stoue ; and 
each of its three rooms has a niche in its back wall, 8 feet from 
the floor. Some of the gilt and paint of the original decora¬ 
tions may yet be seen in the walls. The side rooms are 
separated from the centre room by two arches i the inner 
face of the arches must have been elaborately painted i and 
some traces of these paintings are stUl visibie. The pulpit 
has been removed from the centre room, and its site is still 
marked by lines on the floor. Over the outer faces of the 
arches there are flve slabs of marble, which bear the following 
inscription, inlaid in black letters ; 

“ Thanks be to God ! in the reign of Ahmad Shah Ohaz! Bad$b£b, 
Protector of the People, the doer of justice. Protector of the Kings 
of the world. 

This Mosque was built bj the Nawab of pure dignity fQudsi]. May 
this nfl-blessed place, [Qt for] Angela [to] worship, lasi for ever. 

The exeruooE of the ^awab ^bMur [the fjord] of mercy and 
benevolence. 

Built this eternal [J£ved] place of the exalted Master [of] Power, 

Its well, tank and court are dean and ate better than [the water] 
of Zamzain. 

'Whoever has washed with its water has been cleansed of his aina. 
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Tho yooT of ita foatidition. Khurraiu obtamed from tho voiee 
of the unseen. 

[It ifl the] Mosque of Betblchem; it U the resting place of the light 
of Ood# 

A few feet to the west of the mosque there is u 
smdl eoclosure containing a marble tomb, the histoiy of which 
I have not been able to ascertain. 


The Tomb of Safd^ Jang.—Abtil :^fansur Shan, better 
knowm by hia title of SaMar Jang, wiia the nephew and succes' 
flor of Sii-'adat ’Ali KLdn, Viceroy of Oudh. He was a Persian 
by birth and visited India at the invitation of his uncle, the 
Viceroy, whose daughter he married, When order waa res¬ 
tored in Hindiistiui after the invn^on by Niidir Shah, Mansur 
Khiin became a favourite at th»* Court of . Delhi, and when 
Nizilm-ul-Mulk declined the Wassir-ship of the Emperor 
Ahmad Shah, ifansur Kht'm was raised to that dignity with, 
the title of Safdar Jang. He was a man of ordmaiy ad¬ 
ministrative capacity, hut by the iiicapablea w'bo then ndvised 
the king, he was regarded aa a man of genius, Perhaps 
less crafty, certainly less adventurous, than his rival, Ghazi- 
uddiii Khan, the son of KizjLm-uI-Muik, he was compelled to 
abandon the post of honour in Delhi and lived in a hot-bed of 
intrigue till his death occurred in 1167 A. H. (1753 A, D,) 
He was buried in the mausoleum which stands on the road to 
the Qutb Miniir, about five miles from Shahjahunubad, or 
Modern Delhi, This mausoleum is iu some respects not unliiie 
that of Humiiydn and is believed to have been intended as a 
duplicate of that superb building. It stands in the centre of an 
extensive gai'den, on a lofty terrace containing arched ceils. 
The roof of the tomb is surmounted by a marble dome, and is 
supported by open marble^ pavilions on the four corners \ but 
the tomb of Safdar Jang is poor and unimpressive compared 
with that of Humiiydn, and may be considered, as 
Keene justly remarks, “ the last grand effort of Moo-ul 
architecture.’' “ 

The garden in which the tomb stands is about 300 yards 
square ; the gate of the mausoleum is on the east of the 
garde [I and contains rooms for the accommodation of the 
attendants of the tomb. In the centre of the walls, on the 
other three sides of the enclosure walls, there are 
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ifrtlfini, \vhi<h are used as rest-houses bv visitors. On eacb of 
the t'oiir <?<jr[iers of the garden there is an. octagonal tower, the 
sides of which, with the exception of the entrance, are covered 
with perforated red-stone screens. Behind the gate’way, and 
A little to its north, there is a luasjid witli three domes ami 
three arched entrances, built throughout of red-stone. 

^'hc terrace on which the tomb stands is 10 feet high 
from the level of the garden, and 110 feet square. 
.In the centre of the terrace is a vault under which 
is tlie grave of Safdar Jang. The bnildiiig over the grave is 
GO feet sf^uare and about 00 feet high-; in its centre there is a 
room 20 feet square ooutaining a bountiful marble monument, 
highly polishod and liia.ssjvely carved, Hound the centre room 
tiiere nru eight apartments, four of whicli are square and 
four octagonal. The pavesnent and the walls of the room, 
up to the waist, are of marble. The roof of the centre 
room is about 40 fset liigh and the ceiling is formed by a flattish 
dome. The apartments above correspond with those below\ 

In the centre of the roof stands a bulbous marble 
dome, wdth marble minarets at each angle. The four 
faces of the tomb are alike both in construction and omamen- 
tation ; the latter consists of inlaid bauds of marble. A stone 
aqueduct, deprived both of its fountains and water, may vet be 
seen in front of the tomb. 

The mausoleum of Safilar Jang was built by his son, 
Shuja-ndd.iulah, Viceroy of Oudh, under the superintendence 
of one Si'di Bahil ifuhnmiuad Khan, and at a coat of 3 lacs of 
rupees. 

The following inscription was placed on the eastern face 
of the tomb ;— 

“ li\ hen the hero [SafdaT] of the piain of valour 

Accepted the onJer to leave this traupitory ncuse, 

The following date wm given of it niie fiepanurej: 

May yon be a resident of the high Heaven !" 

Lai Banglah.—The origin of this building is not known, 
but, about 90 years ago, the Emperor Shdh 'Alam buried hero 
his mother and daughter and converted the place into a 
burial ground for his family. LalBanglah stands at a short dis- 
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taDceboth from Purdna Qil’ah and the village of Niijiim-udHlin ; 
it coDiaius two domed ujausoleuins in an extensive walled en¬ 
closure. The length of the enclosure is 177 feet and its breadth 
160 feet; the wall is about 0 feet high, but nine-ten tbs of 
it are in ruinsi The gate of the Batigluh is on the north-eastern 
comer of its court and is protected by an outer work iu the 
form of a barbican. 

Neitiier of the two tombs is iu the centre of the court ; 
the tomb nearest the gate is that of Lai Kaiiwar, mother of 
Shah *Alaiu, and hence the mausoleum is supposed to have 
taken the name of Lai Banglab. It stands on a red-atone paved 
terrace about 52^ feet square and about a foot high ; the biiildi 
ing itself is about 30 feet square, having on each of its tour 
corners a room aboiit 6 feet square. Between these rooms 
Uiere are dalaAS, or hallsj each consisting of three archer sup¬ 
ported by two stone pillars and two stone pilasters, The room 
in the centre of the building is 12 feet square. Tiicre 
are three graves in this room and one iu the western hall. 
The roof of the tomb is about 20 feet high and is surmounted 
by a red-stone dome in the later lloghal style. Tiie dome is 
about 25 feet high, inclusive of the pinnacle. 

About 50 feet from this tomb is the second tomb of Liil 
Banglah. It is 51 feet square and is built on tbe same plan 
as the first tomb, having corner square rooms, oblong hall.?, or 
dalanfi, and a square centre room. The dome ou the roof is 
also built of red sand-stone. This is the tomb of Begam Jan, 
a daughter of Shah ’Alam. The monument on the grave 
was removed not lung ago. 

In an adjoining enclosure there are three tombs belong¬ 
ing to tbe family of Ahbar 11. 

The Tomb of Mirza Najaf Khan.—No human effort 
could have saved the Empire of Delhi after the invasion 
of Nadir Shfib, but with the death of Najaf Khau 
vanished the hopes of even a protracted eilstenca I'he last 
great name in the history of the iloghal Empire is, undoubtedly, 
that of Najaf Khan, for although, when bis death occurred, the 
Emperor Shah ’Alam was still on the throne of Delhi, and 
two of hie descendants lived to wear the purple, the destruction 
of the Empire was complete when the successors of Najaf 
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Kh ill truckled to traitors and bargained with rebels. ‘'The 
division of Ilia offices and his estates/' says Keene, became the 
subject of speedy contests, which finally overthrew the last 
fragments of Moghul dominion or independence.'’ Najaf 
Khiin was a man of great ability ; he was a Persian 
by birth, a lineal descendant of Muhammad and a member 
of the illustrious Safwi dynasty, At his death,” says tho 
historian of "The Moghul Empire/' "he wielded all the 
power of the empire, which his energies and virtues had 
restorerl. He was Deputy. Yazir of the absentee Yiceroy ot 
Oudh, and CommanderdU'Chief of the army. He held direct 
civil adrainistration, with receipt of the surplus revenues agree¬ 
ably to eastern usage, of the Province of Agra and the Jat 
territories, together with the district of Ulwur to the south¬ 
west, and those portions of the upper Dooab which he had 
not alienated in Jaevdad.”* 

According to Mr. Keene, who quotes no less an authority 
than Warren Hastings, the Governor General ot India at the 
time, Najaf Khdn died oa the 2(>th of April 1782, but the 
date on his tomb corresponds to the middle of ITS h 

in a mined but large enclosure in ’All Gauj, near 
Modern Delhi, la the tomb of Najaf Kh^n. It is 90 feet 
square, stands on a 2 feet high plinth and is built of red sand- 
stoae. The roof of the building is 10 feet high, and supports 
an octagonal tower, l2 feet in diameter, on each of its four 
comers. The roof of the tomb is dat, but tho rooms have 
vaulted ceilings, On the right of the grave of Najaf Khan 
is that of ills daughter Patimah. Tho monuments over both 
the graves are of marble ; and are 2 feet high, 9 feet long and 
S feet broad. The marble head-stones contain inscriptions :— 

EsraLlGK TJUSSI.ATIOS or tub ISSCISITTIOS os TIIB tOilB Of SAJ.W KHAN. 

** He [aJont] is Uviii^j nrhQ will jievep die^ 

Thfr witn u&^^rtaiu T«vobUi>us> witb its back like ^ bow and fdl dE 

[Is oturtiiLa] that its arrows ol aMictiyti [will] n&yer miaa ita mart. 

It sbot [an arrow] at a markp which wafi ons of the rcsipeted aavyadB ; 

The bl&od [oi the and th« rnyy'^da of the isafwi [djnaatj] were hononied 

hy him. 

He was a precioua fruit of tho tree of the pindan of the TVelTO p^am] ; 

Ue WTLS A pore light of tho two pearls and HosaiiiJ and a pearl of the 

Bine ah&lli | the sky] ; 

Bakshi-tii-hlulkj Amir Najaf Shiln^ the Lion-hearted j 

CoDfiuonjT of the countcieB of Hind^ with tbe halp of [tha oomnmod] * Bo not 
afraid.' 


* Keene^mMoghul Bmpira,** 
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Jle ift a her&p [of autdi flower] Uiat il h& held tLtS [swonl of Mli] 2^tf.A!£jlr 
'm h't& JiatLcl, 

Till? Kiu^ L.'^iiLhd f All] himiKlf would excl^inn : A wortii^ a*>n. 

]Bi3 lLuu iLit ^mpanion uf tho PropbeE, who ib tb& J^tal nuil tiw ia^l of tbo 
Pruphtia^ 

[And] of th^ imceator ["Ali] tbft revsiler of tbe seereta : * Ii is can ha r*;wal¬ 
ed/ 

Tint poa of -All [the writer of flie epitaph] ec|ual to tluatof the an^elio mj^fatoger 
wroie an hia [NajHiJ Khitu *] a£.Li.-ji [LomhJ 

The date [of his death] ^ “ This la the gtavo of iSajjX [TIj!o immcof ilia moun- 
taiu Lii wdsieti *Ali w^is buried,} [119L A+ 

ENOLISII TJtASsLaTlOJJ OF THE 1 SSClillTIOS T&Mifc OF 2iAJAF JtnAJf'a DAIJOIlTIfK. 

^ O God I 

He [alfTOo] is liTing, who will norer die. 

Cries of bmeuUition are lieiml ; Sbe is gone tlna abode of fish^ sod th-j^ 
fgujidatioD of grief * 

[She who hmi] tbe tcjnper of an angel i the tirtuoiia wa^latl^ ahe [who wi^i 
of aiispidoufi birtk 

Blessed she was,_ [becamiel ^e bore the nanie of the dangliter *4 the PropUtt ; 

May she be forgiven for the sake of the doul of Faibnab^ tlio ihummed ; 

With :.ill her heart ah(* aanrific«i herself to the love ahe hire to ^4li j 

She loved and oUered herself as a aaerifice to the of the veoeratetl 

Iniiims ; 

She was daiiglitar rsf the Mir E^k^i of Hind, KbiLo ; 

May God ^at Ear a puice in tbe abode of the pore^ 

1 drew a aigh [ith |J anti the date [of her dtathl was evident in t !i h hemietlcSa : 

Slav ^AH aad bvher interceaaor^ on the day of Eesurrectioo [1S36 A. 

Withm tweaty-five years ot the death of Najaf Xban, tho 
so-called “ Empire of Delhi ” wusaanexed to the British Em- 
pire ill India, and the last vestige of its nominal independence 
was extinguLshed. General Lake, who saved the EiiipL*ror 
of Delhi irom the rapacity of Sindiah's ministers and tlie 
insults of his French myrmidons, left him in his capital, 
a pensioner of the Bi’itisli Government. On the 24lh 
of September 1803, thirteen days after Lake’s victory, 
Colonel Oeliterlony was put in civil and military charge 
of DelhL Siuce then, only tliree events have occurred 
the memorials of which fall within the scope of this work : 
the Emperor Shah 'Alam died at Delhi in ISOti, and was 
buried near the grave of Qutb Sdhib in the village of 
Mahrault ; in 1821, his grandson MirziL Jahangir died at 
Allahabad and was buried, close to the tomb of Xi 2 aiin*uJdm 
Aulia, and in 1S37, Akbar IL, the son and successor of Shjili 
^Alamdiedat ilahrauli and was buried beside his father. 
Balmdur ShOh, the son of Akbar 11, and the last titular king 
of Delhi, was convicted of treason in 1857, and transported to 
Xtangoon, where ha died In 1862. The naiTOW piece of ground 
which he had reserved for himself, between the graves of his 
grandfather and father, is still unoccupied. 
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